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Ease of installation 
Service accessibility 


Higher capacity ratings 


Effective automatic boost 






SERVICE REGULATOR 


Rockwell (73 









You get a new high standard of service regulator per- 
formance when you select the Rockwell ‘173°’. You get 
higher capacity ratings, minimum build-up at no load, 


the installation ease and service convenience of a de- Cutaway view of Rockwell 
“173” regulator with bottom 


inlet, top vent. Optional con- 
struction provides for top inlet, 
internal relief valve and large 
Close quarters are no problem for the Rockwell “173”. bottom vent. 
Separate connection for the detachable mounting and 

the regulator proper eliminates regulator swing. This is 

an important feature in pressure elevation programs. 

Leaks and repiping are avoided as this regulator can 

be installed without forcing the service pipe out of 

position. Write for bulletin 1026. 


tachable mounting and the effective automatic boost 


Details of large bottom vent con- ~— hy means of a pressure control tube. 
struction, optional upon order. 







MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. «+ Atlanta * Boston » 
Chicago * Columbus * Houston ¢ Kansas 
City ¢ Los Angeles *« New York »* 
Pittsburgh © San Francisco * Seattle: * Tulsa 
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OPS Gets Busy 


Tue OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION has shown in no un- 
certain movements that it intends to intervene in rate matters 
of utilities both in cases in which it clearly has jurisdiction 
and in cases in which it just as clearly has no jurisdiction. 

OPS has re-afirmed its Aug. 22, 1951, decision approving 
a ceiling price on natural gas of 10 cents per 1000 cu ft at 
wellhead in a proposed contract between the Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Corp., Tulsa; the Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., and the buyer, the Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 
St. Louis. 

The two companies in question had sought OPS approval 
of a 12-cent-per-Mcf rate, included in an April 20, 1951, 
contract with the Mississippi River Fuel Corp. The price 
was measured on the Texas pressure base of 14.65 psi at well- 
head for natural gas produced in the Woodlawn field, Harri- 
son county, Texas. 

OPS’ action followed within a day or two an appeal by 
representatives of the Stanolind and Continental companies, 
and their letter setting forth added reasons why the increase 
should be granted. The action denies the 12-cent proposed 
price and establishes 10 cents as the ceiling price of natural 
gas sold by the two companies to Mississippi River Fuel 
from the Woodlawn field. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp. was not represented in the 
August appeal meeting. OPS pointed out, however, that 
Mississippi River has applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to increase its rates on the sale of gas to public utility 
customers. The OPS is intervening in protest to the increased 
rates sought by the corporation in the case before the power 
commission. 

The OPS concedes points made by the two producing com- 
panies in their effort to justify the price increase sought. 
Included among these were the higher values of a large, fully 
controlled gas reserve; the sharp upward movement of gas 
prices generally during the past two years, and that United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., of the major purchasers in the U. S.. 
has recognized that the value of large reserves in several large 
producing areas had reached 10 cents per Mcf measured on a 
pressure base of 14.65 psia. The letter added that the agency 
had given “every consideration” to the companies’ estimate 
of the differential value of gas due to the Btu content. 

However, the OPS concludes: 

It may be of interest to point out that if the Woodlawn gas was 

evaluated on a strict comparative price with North Lansing that 
a ceiling price of 9.02 cents per Mcf might have been the result. 
However, adding .6 cents per Mef to this price, which was your 
estimate of the weight that should be given to the higher Btu 
factor, a ceiling price of 9.62 cents per Mcf might have been 
indicated. It therefore is evident that the director has taken into 
consideration other values, such as deliverability, large reserves, 
etc., in fixing this ceiling price at 10 cents per Mcf. 

The OPS, in opposing an electric rate increase before the 
California State Public Service Commission, in which the 
California Electric Power Co. sought increases on some 
sales for resale, made a distinction between price stabiliza- 
tion and utility rate regulatory standards. 

The OPS brief contended that the power company failed 
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to justify an increase either under OPS’ pricing policies or 
under standards set by the state commission. In its reply 
to the utility’s argument that the diminishing return from 
the existing rates would discourage capital investment, the 
OPS brief stated: 


If and when the problem of financing which the applicant 
prophesies arises, or when that prophecy can be substantiated by 
evidence; when, after a period of operation with its new plant, it 
has accumulated experience and data as to costs, revenues, 
volume of sales, and when market conditions can be predicted 
on a basis in fact, it will be time enough to consider an appli- 
cation for a rate increase. 


The Defense Production Act, from the very date of its 
being signed into law in 1950, gave OPS the right to set 
prices on primary gas producers, at the wellhead, or any- 
where else, after taking into account all considerations, just 
as it gave the OPS the right to put into effect price controls 
over the corner grocer. The act, however, has prohibited 
OPS from setting rates on utilities—gas or otherwise—which 
in fact already are under regulation, although it has the 
right to intervene in the case of utilities that sell for resale 
and to set prices, if it chooses to disagree with the FPC or 
other agencies. It is absolutely prohibited from setting prices 
on energy or fuel sold by the ultimate distributor to the 
ultimate consumer, if the utility is under local or state, as 
virtually all such utilities are. Yet, even in this field, the 
OPS has seen fit to intervene for publicity reasons. 

It is interesting that it appears the OPS withheld its yen 
to regulate the price of natural gas at the wellhead until it 
was certain Federal Power Commission would rule it had no 
jurisdiction, as FPC did in the famous Phillips Petroleum 
Co. case. Now, OPS has become Horatio-at-the-bridge, hold- 
ing back the predicted (by Wiley, et al) flood of increases 
from natural gas producers. 

OPS in mid-September petitioned the Federal Power 
Commission to present its view on an increase in natural 
gas rates which, it said, would mean higher gas bills for 
more than a million customers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and West Virginia. This was on the application for 
a rate increase by the Hope Natural Gas Co., of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., which would amount to an estimated 16% on sales. 

OPS also said that intervention was called for because a 
large segment of the industrial and domestic economy would 
be affected by whatever action was taken. The legal basis 
for intervention by OPS in such cases is found in Section 
402(e) (V) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 


amended. 


But It’s New, Isn’t It? 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, attending one of an endless list of gas 
industry conferences that must be covered each year, we 
were privileged to sit at a luncheon table that included 
among its diners one of the more prominent engineers in 
the gas business. A fine, friendly, widely noted man, he 
unquestionably knew considerably more about the business 
than the whole lot of us who flanked him, including a young- 
ish salesman at his left. 
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The salesman was there as a representative of a major 
equipment manufacturer which had recently developed a 
unique type of what we shall refer to as an orifice meter, 
because that’s one thing it wasn’t and we’d prefer that all 
concerned remain nameless. 

On the engineer’s side of the table, the talk had drifted, 
or had been directed by some of the more psychologically 
aware members of the party, to a phase of the business that 
was quite close to his heart. It didn’t require too much 
astuteness for the young salesman to find a spot in the 
conversation to ask the engineer: 

“Have you tried our new XYZ orifice meter?” 

The engineer grinned and shook his head, and shoveled 
in another mouthful. When no one spoke for a moment, he 
apparently felt obliged to elaborate a bit. “No,” he said. 
“Tt’s new, isn’t it? Not proved yet.” 

Somebody has to try new things, was the thought of every- 
one seated there. You could feel it. 

The engineer grinned again at the unasked question. “Let 
somebody else try it,” he said. That more or less took care 
of that. 

Every now and then the memory of that incident pops into 
our consciousness. And so it was when we were listening 
to Southern California Gas Co.’s F. M. Banks speak at the 
Pacific Coast meeting in late August. The thought fairly 
jumped at us. Said he: 

“It has been charged that gas utilities are slow to purchase 
newly designed equipment, so that there is very little financial 
incentive to manufacturers to develop advanced designs. The 
utilities, so the story goes, say ‘Let George buy it and I'll get 
some later if it turns out all right.’ 

“I for one, hope the indictment, if true, is one we can do 
something about.” 

Is our engineer typical of the industry? 

In other words, is the term “progressive” that is bandied 
about so carelessly, a word to which we merely pay lip 
service ? 

“Progressive,” according to the book of Webster, means 
“advancing” (plus a rather extensive list of synonymous 
phrases). But it has many other meanings in our book. 

It means for one thing, facing up to responsibilities. Here 
again we quote Mr. Banks: 

“Utilities can help by providing gas service which will 
permit gas appliances to function at their best. /t seems 
clear to me also that utilities need to offer a reasonable ad- 
justment service in the customers’ homes in order to assure 
continuing satisfaction in the use of gas.” 

Quoting A. W. Lundstrum, vice president, Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., speaking at the same meeting: 

_ “We need to work more closely and more effectively with 
the manufacturers toward the development of new, better, 
and different types of gas utilization equipment. We can 
help the manufacturers in a number of ways, one of which 
is to work with them even more actively than before in the 
development and field testing of new types of equipment. 
(We can) conscientiously strive to make AGA requirements 
flexible enough so that new equipment development is not 
stifled at the source.” 

We need also to take on househeating loads to the very 
limit of our abilities—and then constantly extend that limit 
by ‘new developments, new rate concepts, new utilization 
techniques, new base load appliances, and new emphasis on 
the new base load appliances already available, said Mr. 
Banks. | 

“Progressive” means a willingness to try new things, to 
invent, to research—and a willingness to be wrong rather 
than passive. It means a willingness to engage in open 
controversy. 

Conferences should be forums, and forums have no value 
unless they include among their members those who are in 
disagreement. The press, too, should be a forum—but for 
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every man who will permit anything of a controye. 
nature to appear under his own byline in the tradi 
there are a thousand who will not. Prey 

“Progressive” means to take the lead in selling app}; 
the agents of the primary product that utilities have tg sell. 
service. Quoting Mr. Banks again: 

“We in the utility field are the ones who should agg 
great share of responsibility for promotion of applisuert’ 
some two-fisted means to stimulate demand and rs 
making the sale of gas appliances profitable to retail . 

“Progressive” means taking new approaches in mereka, 
dising, promotion, and advertising. 

We wish we'd had our hands on a certain article now ; 
the mill, in time for this issue. It will detail a new ap roe 
that one utility made to an advertising campaign. The com, 
pany and its agency kicked over the traces and experiments 
with a technique that, to our knowledge, hasn’t been trie 
before in the gas business. 

We'll have the article in a month or two. 

“Progressive” also means trying a scheme such as PCGA 
developed in the Northwest—a cooperative Old Stove Royp; 
Up, bringing LP-Gas dealers into the picture. It’s the fy 
instance we've run across of a joint promotion on such, 
scale (it’s described in some detail on p. 91). 

Even if the world were static, the utility industry cof 
derive benefit from the works of its LP-Gas brothers—as welt 
as vice versa. Their association has a—well, “progressiy’} 
promotional campaign that’s been cooking for several yean 
They are the aggressors in a big competitive fight, anj 
starting from scratch have gained ground on the base load 
where we’ve slid. 

They’ve done so well that the electric side has desperatel | 
fought with weapons it hasn’t dared unsheath against th) 
gas utilities. 

They’ve dug deep for new applications of their fuel, anjp 
are even now challenging the gasoline and diesel marketes) 
for the power load. : 

But the world isn’t static, and today’s LP-Gas customes) 
are tomorrow's gas customers, and the more the two indy) 
tries work together the better our own selfish interests art 
going to be served—directly. 

“Progressive” applies to public relations, too—to com). 
panies like Lone Star, in Dallas, which while holding tht 
broad view that public relations is an every-day, company.) 
wide matter, also carries on an excellent relationship wih} 
the press (while some of its counterparts find the ink-stainelf 
fraternity a bit beneath their dignity). 

“Progressive” sometimes might even mean playing foots 
with the shallow, if the occasion warrants. With ail dug 
regard to the very persons we most often quote (“upgrading 
means performance, not gadgetry,” a noble concept which 
finds this column in complete agreement), when you’ve gif 
performance and they still aren’t buying—then what? § 

Dare we suggest that a bit of gadgetry might not bei 
bad idea? . 

We know three people who own gas ranges but whoa 
right now in the market for electric ranges. One of themi 
in an equipment manufacturing line that is close to the g: 
business; another was until recently a gas utility employe. 
All three have one thing in common: They are buying ele 
tric ranges because they prefer their appearance. Since 
ranges come in the same colors, mostly white, and have tk 
same shape, it would appear that the difference is th 
pretty gadgets. 

Cadillac has made a million with fishtails. Buick is inth 
running with non-functional portholes. Electric range aml 
refrigerator makers have three-way door openers, hand 
to match milady’s outfit, Christmas tree lights on the baci 
splash, and all manner of cubbyholes in the refrigeratt 
door. 

Maybe that’s progress, too. 
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GAS HOME 





‘FOR THOSE WHO WANT CLEAN, quiet heating comfort—economically 
=we can highly recommend a G-E Gas Furnace,” says Dr. W. B. Chappell 


THE G-E GAS FURNACK 





HUNDREDS OF PIN-POINTS on the cast-iron heat ex- 
changer in the General Electric Gas Furnace comb the 
highest possible amount of heat from the hot flue gases. 
General Electric Home Heating Salesman shows this 
efficient design with dramatic showroom demonstrator, 





of distributing both radiant and warm air heat from a 
standard G-E Gas Furnace. The unique and attractive 
G-E Air-Wall Register causes air to flow up and out in 
a fan-like pattern in front of the cold walls of a room, 
warms them so that heat rather than cold is radiated. 
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of Bel-Air, California. Shown above (left) is a view of Dr. Chappell’s 
attractive new home and.(right) the handsome, compact unit as installed. 





Operating economy, dependability, and long life are the 
major benefits of the ‘‘Climate Engineered” G-E Gas Warm 
Air Furnace. A completely coordinated unit, the controls and 
mechanisms are G-E designed, G-E factory-built and tested. 
Single responsibility—G. E. stands behind the entire unit! 


Home owners all over the country are reporting their complete 
satisfaction with these efficiently modern units. Outstanding results 
have been obtained from G. E.’s specially designed cast-iron “pin- 
point” heat transfer surfaces, which remove the maximum heat 
from flue gases and transmit it rapidly to the warmed air flowing 
into the home. G-E Gas Warm Air Furnaces are available in five 
models—60,000 to 210,000 Btu/hr input. 

G-E Gas Heating Equipment—including both furnaces and boilers, 
G-E Air-Wall Heating, and the new G-E Year Round Air Condition- 
ing System, employing a G-E Packaged Air Conditioner with a G-E 
Gas Furnace—is receiving more demand from builders and home 
owners than ever before. These dependable products are backed 
by new, powerful sales promotion and outstanding national adver- 
tising. General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Department, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Cobalt-60 Radiography 


WHILE THE USE of radioactive isotopes by industry, for both 
research and production control, has increased greatly since 
these substances have become generally available, the gas 
industry has found relatively little direct application for 
them. The industry has, of course, used X-ray photography 
for many years for detecting flaws in pipeline welds and 
other metallic structures. Radium salts have also been used 
for the same purpose particularly where field portability is 
required and, in addition, for attachment to pipeline clean- 
out “pigs” or scrapers to indicate their location in the pipe; 
in this latter application sufficient radioactive source is 
fastened to the “pig” to be detectable at the ground surface 
with a Geiger counter so that, if it becomes stuck in the pipe, 
its location can be determined without laborious search and 
unnecessary excavation. 

A relatively recent development is the use of cobalt-60, 
an artificially produced radioisotope, instead of X-ray or 
radium salts, for these two purposes. The principal advan- 
tages are that cobalt-60 is much more convenient than X-ray 
for field use, and much cheaper than either X-ray or radium 
sources of radiation. The exact cost differential would de- 
pend on a number of factors but, in general, according to 
Tracerlab Inc. of Boston, Mass., “the cost of cobalt-60 radi- 
ation source is very much less than the cost of comparable 
radium sources and is, in fact, so low that the savings in 
radium rental will more than repay the purchase price of 
the cobalt-60 source and shielding container within six 
months or less.” 

Cobalt-60 (ordinary cobalt has an atomic weight of 58.94) 
is produced at Oak Ridge, Tenn. It has a half life of 5.3 years. 
Its gamma ray emission energy corresponds closely to the 
effective energy of a 2-million-volt X-ray machine. Its spe- 
cific activity is approximately 10 curies per cubic centimeter 
as compared to approximately 2 curies per cubic centimeter 
for the usual radium salt sources. This means that, for 
quantities of the same physical dimensions, the cobalt-60 is 
about five times more photographically effective than ra- 
dium salts. 

Cobalt-60 can be obtained through several distributors 
from the Atomic Energy Commission after prescribed ap- 
plication procedures have been completed. The current price 
quoted by Tracerlab Inc. is from $165 for 50 millicuries to 
$1380 for 25 curies nominal source strength. The two 
source strengths normally used are 200 and 400 millicuries, 
corresponding to approximately 320 and 640 milligrams of 
radium respectively; the actual sizes of these two quantities 
of cobalt-60 are 14-in. diameter by 14-in. long, and 14-in. 
diameter by 14-in. long, respectively. For practical use they 
are enclosed in a small ferromagnetic stainless steel con- 
tainer about 1% in. in diameter and 1 in. long, which can be 
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screwed onto a handle or other support, or suspended from 
a string. For transportation and storage, this assembly jg 
placed in a cylindrical lead container with external dimen. 
sions of about 9 in. high by 91 in. in diameter. 


“110-Volt Gas” 


IF THERE -IS ANYTHING that causes gas industry people to 
envy their electric competitors it is that the latter have , 
relatively uniform “product” in that their utilization voltage 
in all parts of the country, is a nominal 110 volts or a simple 
multiple such as 220 or 440 which is readily derived from 
the same basic wiring system. Therefore the electric many. 
facturer can design and the distributor can install in expecta. 
tion of relatively uniform and constant utilization conditions, 
and servicing does not involve adjustments and is largely 
confined to repairs and replacements. 

The words “relatively uniform” have been used because 
the electric people have their problems in distribution and 
voltage control, and voltage variations of 20% or more ata 
point of use are not uncommon. However, this is uniformity 
compared to the gas industry’s national and even sectional 
variation in gas heating value, pressure, gravity, and com- 
bustion behavior, and is the genesis of the expression “110. 
volt gas” that is used occasionally to signify a situation 
wherein gas supply throughout the country or at least ina 
large area would be uniform in utilization characteristics. 

When one considers the variety of sources and processes 
from and through which fuel gas is obtained it is not surpris 
ing that uniformity does not exist, and unlikely that it ever 
will be completely realized. It would seem desirable, how. 
ever, that it should be approached to the extent reasonably 
possible. In this connection Frederic O. Hess, president of 
the Selas Corp. and just retired president of GAMA, ina 
recent address to the NEGA (GAS, May 1951, p. 39) made 
a plea for uniformity of the mixed gas that is being planned 
for the New England area. There appears to be an opportu: 
nity also, at least sectionally and perhaps more widely, for 
uniformity of LP-Gas-air composition. 

The other expedient is to make gas appliances flexible, the 
ultimate of which would be to develop the “universal” gas 
burner that would function on all gases so that adjustments 
could be confined to orifice sizing only. While this may 
never be completely accomplished it is being approached by 
basic research and manufacturer ingenuity, and burners are 
becoming increasingly capable of accommodating variations 
in gases. In this connection a research project, “Study 
Design Factors to Provide Burner Flexibility Without Re 
adjustment When Operating on Various Base and Peak 
Load Gases,” is being actively prosecuted as part of the 
program of the AGA committee on domestic gas research. 
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(<* Aug. 16, the Gas Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Assn. published a brave 
release headed: “Gas Appliance Men 
Expect Sales Pickup During Fall 
Months.” 


On Aug. 22, the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense issued its famous 
order curtailing — somewhat — exten- 
sion of gas service to new central house- 
heating customers in 15 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


Meanwhile, the government, under to- 
tal CMP, set up allocations of vital 
materials that would eventually force 
rather sharp cutbacks in production of 
gas appliances. 


In September, strikes in the copper 
industry were playing hob with earlier 
estimates on materials availability. 


Yet in late August, the following news 
story appeared in the daily papers: 

“Some of the nation’s manufacturers 
have reached the inevitable point where 
they must cut production in line with 
consumers’ sales resistance. Buyers are 
still failing to respond to efforts of re- 
tailers to boost sales. The result is that 
warehouses are bulging with washing 
machines, television sets, radios and 
other home appliances. Some models of 
automobiles are plentiful, too. 


“The Commerce Department said it 
found evidence of ‘extended’ vacations 
in manufacturing plants during July 
and the early part of August. The shut- 

owns are apparently aimed at cutting 
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production until inventories are cleared 
99 
out. 


A week later, Wall Street Journal, re- 
liable national temperature taker, was 
saying that “refrigerator sales, which 
have been in a deep freeze of late, are 
picking up at a time of the year when 
they’re usually sloughing off. Some rea- 
sons: A nation-wide rash of promotions 
and price-trimmings; relaxation of 
Regulation W.” 


The piece goes on to hedge a bit on 
the categorical lead. It remarks that, in 
some sectors, sales were so close to zero 
in previous months that they had no 
place to go but up. 


Besides, this refrigerator pickup was 
reversing the general trend in retail 
sales, the article said. 


Surrounded by this pull-devil, pull- 
baker welter of facts stands today’s sales 
executive. Which way to turn? How to 
plan for tomorrow; if his appraisal of 
tomorrow's condition comes true, will 
an unexpected upset in the day-after- 
tomorrow's market climate catch him 
up short? 


Can he have any real faith in his own 
predictions and those of others when 
1951 has been such a topsy-turvy year? 
Was he right nine months ago in his own 
private turn-of-the-year predictions? 
(Very few were. ) 

For that matter, who will dare to pre- 


dict at this point? Even the optimistic 
forecasts of GAMA, which by profes- 


sion is naturally as optimistic as the 
facts will permit, has been guarded in 
its statements. 


The upshot is that plans for the fu- 
ture have taken on a short-range aspect. 
Keep ’em fluid, is the cry. Be ready to 
change tactics on a moment’s notice. 


Short-range, therefore, is—we must 
sell. The stuff’s on the shelves, and 
there’s no point in hoarding it. The 
market’s quiescent, but it exists. But 
keep an eye on headquarters, for that’s 
whence the guidance will come. 


In this confused month of October 
1951, plans on a national scale are in 
the making. Some of them have crystal- 
lized. All of them are looking toward 
the only immediate prospect that is pos- 
sible: an era of hard selling (“era” be- 
ing loosely used to indicate anything 
from three months upward). 


Let’s see what has been prepared to 
help utilities do the selling required— 
in sales and promotion on a national 
scale, in upgrading and research to 
make the product better, in ideas de- 
veloped by other companies to stay 
ahead of the competition, in sales tools 
that have been made available. 


The editorial concept of “utilization” 
is a broad one, but in this issue its 
scope has been purposely narrowed to 
permit us to tell as much as we can 
about the marketing end. 
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THE MARKET 


7 peculiarities of today’s market 
are amply documented. Looking 
back a year, we find evidence that a 
ceiling factor—i.e., materials availabil- 
ity—was generally expected to set the 
level of activity in 1951. We know from 
every source that two related conditions 
upset the balance: the war scare buying 
of late 1950 and the war-scare super 
production of early 1951—both aug- 
mented by numerous other factors, of 
which credit restriction was perhaps 
the most significant. 

Not so well known, perhaps, but eas- 
ily provable is the fact that 1951 is not 
such a bad year, after all; indeed, it 
could soar out on the wings of a near 
record, given a proper combination of 
circumstances. A real boom would be 
needed, of course; but the aggregate 
record of the first eight months of the 
year in major appliance shipments has 
given 195] a good start. For example... 

Range shipments for 1951, through 
August, have totaled 1,593,700, com- 
pared with 1,923,200 for the same pe- 
riod in 1950 and 1,910,600 for 1948. It 


will be recalled that last year’s tempo 
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had to pick up momentum in the last 
quarter to establish the all-time marks 
that were set. To date 1951 is 400,000 
units ahead of 1949’s 1,192,400 and 
73.000 ahead of 1947. 


Water heater shipments look even 
better. Through August, 1951 was with- 
in 100,000 of 1950, with 1,403,200 units 
as against 1950’s 1,496,900. The 1947 

year was a respectable third with 
1. 229,000, but the other three post-war 


years weren't even in the running. 


In central heating, the ceiling has 
been set by the availability of lines and 
equipment to transport the gas, but even 
with the squeeze, 1951’s total (through 
July) is 334,300, second only to 1950’s 
almost unbelievable 522,700. Only 1946, 
when the lid came off the first time, was 
anywhere near either of these years. 


Several of the circumstances that 
could bring 1951 out in good shape are 
becoming apparent. Government hous- 
ing is only now getting under way, but 
50,000 units are on deck. Private con- 
struction is headed for a turndown, but 
reliable estimates show that 850,000 


Despite mid-year slump, 1951 to 
date has been a good sales year 
and demand is starting to grow 


new residences will be constructed be. 


fore the year is out. 


The replacement market is there, anif 
with heavy selling can be exploited novf 
just as well as at any other time. GAMAP 
has made a study which shows that inf 
the 12 months from last July 1 to Junf 
30, 1952, 2,662,000 ranges will bP 
needed for both new housing and rh 
GAMA 
statistical department recently put tf 
gether some statistics which indicatelf 
that, of a total of 28,250,000 gas range 
in use, 16,181,000 were more than iff 
years old; and of these, 11,175,000 werg 
more than 10 years old, and 4,024,105 


placement of obsolete units. 


were upwards of 15 years old. 


This is both a danger signal anda 
opportunity for gas utilities. The s§ 


range replacement market is open- 
but vulnerable. 

During the summer months, the ship 
ments barometer plummeted. In spit 
of postwar uncertainties, histori 
the market trend in almost every lw 
shows a summer low. So the trend We 
in line; but the proportions were é 
treme. Other postwar years don’t affon 
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100 good a basis for comparison, in view 
of the many shifts in circumstances In 
the past half-dozen years. Nonetheless, 
in range shipments for 1946-50, there 
was a Weakening 1n April, which carried 
through to June and sharpened in July, 
the worst month. July water heater ship- 
ments were also the lowest. 

Househeating equipment shipments 
show a different trend, beginning a May 
pickup that carries to an August high. 
This trend, however, owes a good deal 
to the nationally coordinated efforts at 
heavy promotion and selling during the 
period, which provides a clear signpost 
for utilities and dealer alike in all lines 
of selling. 

Late summer and fall months are tra- 
ditionally the recovery months. August. 
September, and October have been the 
heaviest shipment months for all three 
major appliances. 

How do actual shipment figures for 
1951, through August, stack up against 


predictions made by leading manufac- 


' turers in 


GAMA’s survey, “National 


' Business Outlook for 1951,” published 
Jan. 9? The report was compiled from 
' forms issued Dec. 4, 1950, at the height 
» of uncertainty. Said the report, in part: 


“Looking at all reports received from 


| gas appliance and equipment manufac- 


turers, reports accounting for 82.5% 
(77 companies) of the reported 1950 


' unit shipments feel that 1951 production 


' will be from 10% to 50% below that of 
» 1950. The consensus of these 77 reports 
| is that production will be reduced 24% 
» in 1951. 


“Reports accounting for 5.3% (53 


» companies) of the 1950 shipments feel 
_ that 1951 volume will be greater. Many 
_ of these companies were new to the gas 
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appliance field and it is quite probable 
that they based their replies upon their 


_ own company’s expectations rather than 


upon what they thought the entire in- 


» dustry would do. 


“Twenty-two reports, accounting for 


» 12.2% of the reported 1950 shipments, 


anticipate no change in production vol- 


» ume during 1951.” 


In the light of those year-end predic- 


| tions, performance so far this year has 


actually exceeded expectations. A month 


| ago, Harold Massey, assistant managing 


director of GAMA, summed it up this 


way: 


Six months ago it appeared that 1951 
would be a grim year for the home equip- 
ment industry and the American consumer. 
However, anticipated shortages did not ma- 
terialize and there is plenty of merchandise. 
Suppose we just take four lines of appli- 
ances, Call our first six months sales of 1951, 
this year, as 100%. 

In domestic ranges in 1950, we only did 
2% more business than we did in the first 
six months in 1951. In 1949 we sold but 65% 
of what we sold in 1951. Our pre-war aver- 
age is only 54% of what we sold this year. 


eee attiee 


‘ . , 
In a speech delivered at the Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
convention in San Francisco. 
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CMP Allocations Down 


Fourth quarter allotments for manu- 
facture of household appliances have 
been cut by the National Production Au- 
thority from amounts used pre-Korea to 
58% for steel, 54% for copper, and 46% 
for aluminum. Furthermore, Defense 
Production Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann warned that further cutbacks may 
be necessary unless the copper strike is 
halted. Federal officials predicted that 
even reduced fourth-quarter allotments 
of copper may be difficult to obtain by 
December. Specifically, the allocations 
shown in the table below were made. 

In the present quarter, producers of all 
consumer durable goods may use steel at 
the rate of 70% of base period use (last 
half of 1949 or first half of 1950.). CMP 
fourth quarter allotments in this category 
totaled 867,000 tons of steel, 49,050,000 
Ibs of copper and copper base alloys, 
and 57 million Ibs of aluminum. For 
the third quarter, consumer durables had 
been allowed 337,851 tons of steel, 17,- 
270,000 Ibs of copper, and 8,059,000 Ibs 
of aluminum. 

For October production, manufacturers 
were to be allowed to buy “free area’ 
materials because suppliers require time 
for CMP allotments to become a part of 
their rated production schedules. Such 
purchases will be charged against the 
manufacturer’s fourth quarter allotments, 
however. This was expected to enable 
them to fit production schedules into 
CMP when civilian goods went under 
that plan on Oct. 1. 

At least two other recent announce- 
ments were welcomed by manufacturers. 
NPA has ruled that delayed deliveries of 
controlled materials carried over from 
one quarter by mills will not be charged 
to the next quarter's allotments. During 
World War II, manufacturers who did 
not receive delivery of controlled mate- 
rials during the quarter when the allot- 
ment was valid were forced to refile. Also, 
said NPA, suppliers must give priority 
to deliveries held over from the preceding 
quarter. 

And in late August NPA announced 
that manufacturers who use steel, copper, 
aluminum, or any scarce material under 
allocation may appeal denials of their ap- 
plications for adjustment of CMP allot- 
ments. 


Incidentally, the AGA Laboratories are 
assisting manufacturers in obtaining 
materials. Working groups have been 
set up to (1) help in the general inter- 
pretation of requirements, (2) approve 
requested emergency substitute mate- 
rials, and (3) make recommendations to 
the proper authority when necessary 
modifications of requirements might be 
occasioned by government regulations. 

DPA has allowed 1,806,500 tons of 
steel for PAD to distribute to the oil and 
gas industry during the fourth quarter. 
This compares with the third quarter al- 
lotment to PAD of 1,583,800 tons, and 
with PAD’s fourth quarter request for 
2,135,000 tons, a figure recently de- 
scribed by Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man as a ‘tailored’ request. Other fourth 
quarter allotments to PAD included 
7,975,000 Ibs of copper and copper base 
alloys and 785,000 Ibs of aluminum. 

For next year, PAD has drawn up a 
steel budget of 9,897,000 tons, expected 
to be upped to as much as 1014 million 
tons with supplemental requests for 200,- 
000 tons per quarter of additional steel 
plate and an undetermined amount of ex- 
tra steel for manufacture of oil country 
tubular goods. For gas transmission, PAD 
wants 2,675,804 tons. 

This budget is the subject of a DPA- 
PAD conference which got under way 
Sept. 5. Final program determinations 
for first quarter 1952 allotments were 
scheduled to be made by Oct. 8. 

The general supply outlook, as recently 
reported by NPA, is as follows: 

Sheet and strip. There is a shortage 
of galvanized sheets, and future cuts in 
NPA allocations are anticipated. How- 
ever, the supply of hot and cold rolled 
sheets will be improved by the first quar- 
ter of 1952. 

Copper. The situation is very critical. 

Zinc. A critical shortage has curtailed 
production of galvanized sheets. Brass 
mill production for September may be cut 
because of the zinc as well as copper 
shortage. . 

Aluminum. Will remain in tight sup- 
ply with no improvement anticipated 
during the first three quarters of 1952. 
The expected increase in production will 
be offset by expanded defense and de- 
fense-supporting requirements. 











Steel Copper Aluminum 
(tons) (lbs) (lbs) 
Domestic cooking stoves, ranges and 
appliances except electric ............. 58,337 662,805 558,909 
Commercial cooking and food warming 
equipment except electric ............. 7,367 486,000 650,000 
Domestic heating stoves and space 
ts ee oe od ogee 22,178 230,388 157,288 
Household ranges, electric ............... 36,313 872,199 1,271,782 
Commercial cooking and food warming 
equipment, electric .................. 2,820 240,000 336,000 
Small household electric appliances, 
WUT gg 5 ook ec a cbedavwdeseea 11,292 2,305,000 4,372,000 
Household refrigerators ................ 122,171 6,397,000 7,084.000 
4] 





COMPARISON OF RANGE SHIPMENTS THROUGH AUGUST 1951 
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Annual sales pattern shows strong post- 
war growth. Through August, 1951 
stood good chance of equaling 1949, was 
already ahead of 12-month totals for 





average of 1936-40. 


In automatic gas water heaters, with 1951 
again as 100%, we only did 89% of this in 
1950, only 55% of it in 1949 and only 19% 
of it as a pre-war average. Our business in 
1951 so far, is five times that of our pre-war 
average rate. 

With gas furnaces we sold only 19% more 
last year than this, we only did 43% of this 
years business in 1949, and the pre-war 
average on furnaces is only 8% of the busi- 
ness we are now doing. 

On direct heating equipment, we only did 
46% of the business in 1950 that we have 
done so far this year in the same period. In 
1949 we only did 28% of what we have done 
so far this year. 

Not such a bad record is it? It seems to 
be generally believed that business will re- 
cord a definite improvement before the end 
of the year. Our greatest troubles stem from 
excess dealer inventories. If these can be 
cleaned up to a reasonable point, we can 
abandon our pessimism and get going. 


How are we to “get going”? 


Well, for one thing we must provide 
a more positive leadership for the deal- 
er. He has assumed an attitude that must 
be broken down. Here again is Mr. Mas- 


sey ’s view on the dealer situation: 


Retail markets continue listless. There 
has not been any noticeable pickup in the 
sales of automohiles, refrigerators, radios, 
and appliances. Price slashes are the order 
of the day to stimulate sales. In the face of 
this state of affairs, the average business 
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Monthly pattern, with post-war average 
shipments shown as solid line, 1951 as 
dotted line, reflects early-year strength, 
deep mid-year dip, but big comeback in 
August of this year. 


man is somewhat bewildered. It makes no 
sense to him that the new Defense®*Produc- 
tion Act of 1951 should permit price in- 
creases — if the public does not buy at 
present levels. 

Plagued by immense inventories he is in 
no mood to increase them unless public re- 
sponse justifies it. He thinks, collectively, 
Washington is “whistling in the dark,” over- 
emphasizing the danger of inflation and call- 
ing for higher taxes, while the average busi- 
ness and private householder has difficulty 
making ends meet. Sales are down because 
of: general sales resistance on the part of 
the consumer, high prices, excise taxes, 
highest income taxes reducing spending 
power, high cost of living, anticipatory buy- 
ing in 1950, government restrictions on 
mortgages, prices, and number of housing 
units that may be built this year, the neces- 
sity of the families of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, recalled to active duty in the 
armed services, operating on restrictive in- 
comes, and too many retail outlets. The sad 
commentary is that with the drop in sales 
there has been a lessening of selling effort. 


How else might we get going? Think- 
ing principally of the competitive mar- 
ket, F. M. Banks, president of Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, says: 


1. We can support GAMA and AGA. 


2. We can continue support of the PAR 
plan. PAR has proved to be an effective 
way to coordinate the programs of manu- 
facturers and utilities. It has produced a 
promotional program that has been envied 
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Eight-month (through August) totals 
for each post-war year reveal that 195] 
was running slightly ahead of 1947 fo, 
third place, well ahead of both 1946 
and 1949. 


by the electric industry. It has stimulated 
national advertising to the point where the 
gap between electric and gas appliance 
space has been importantly narrowed, | 
has produced long-needed research actiyj. 
ties. 


3. We can recognize that the ratio of gas 
appliance advertising to electric appliance 
advertising needs to be further improved, 
As I see it, the gas utilities must support 
national advertising. 


4. Utilities can help by providing gas 
service which will permit gas appliances to 
function at their best. It seems clear to me 
that utilities need to offer a reasonable ad. 
justment service in the customers’ homes in 
order to assure continuing satisfaction in 
the use of gas. 


5. We in the utility field are the ones who 
should assume a great share of responsibil- 
ity for promotion of appliances by some 
two-fisted means to stimulate demand and 
assist in making the sale of gas appliances 
profitable to retailers. 


And ... here’s what we should do 


about househeating, says Mr. Banks: 

The demand of the public for gas heating 
is tremendous even in areas where a few 
years ago our industry was campaigning to 
gain greater public acceptance. Public ac- 
ceptance has arrived with a_ vengeance, 
whether we like it or not. It is not unex- 
pected that peak demands occasioned by 
the heating load cannot be met in some 
cases and that gas heating has had to he 
rationed out to new customers. 


GAS-FIRED INCINERATORS—PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, STOCK ON HAND* 
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Month of June, 1951 6 months to June 30, 1951 
Stock on 
Production, Shipments Hand, Units Production, |= Shipments _ 
Units Units Dollars 6/30/51 Units Units Dollars — 
Domestic incinerators, for use with 
(a) Manufactured, natural & mixed gas 2,173 1,464 $ 88,408 1,126 12,222 11,202 $ 651,850 
(b) LP-Gas’..... CEN nt hina, 0 4 275 8 38 36 2,460 
i ws a wale ba 0 a a dew 2,173 1,468 $ 88,683 1,134 12,260 11,238 $ 654,310 
Commercial and industrial incinerators 
(a) Manufactured, natural & mixed gas 0 0 $ 0 0 41 40 $ 140,508 
le ae oe ie ea eK eae KH K 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
a ae rs aha ee Gen ah cole ae oe 0 0 $ 0 0 41 40 $ 140,508 
Total 
(a) Manufactured, natural & mixed gas 2,173 1,464 $ 88,408 1,126 12,263 11,242 $ 792,358 
ee i a we eke 0 4 275 8 38 36 2,460 
it hk ine 6 ag ae eee we od 2,173 1,468 $ 88,683 1,134 12,301 11,278 $ 794,818 


*As reported by seven manufacturers. 
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COMPARISON OF WATER HEATER SHIPMENTS THROUGH AUGUST 1951 


1946 1947 1948 1949 i950 





425,800 


| sales pattern shows 1951, for 
; aie within 100,000 units of 12- 
month totals for 1948 and 1949. (Error 
‘a chart shows total for war years— 
average was 511,000.) 


During war years when pipe for large 
lines was not to be had, the public could 
understand rationing. They may still be 
somewhat tolerant because of new shortages 
of steel arising from the present rearma- 
ment program. | share the view, however, 
that our industry will suffer in the long run 
from very poor public reaction if for long 
that situation is allowed to continue. 

We may decry the peaks imposed by the 
heating load, and worry about the large 
amounts of new capital required. It is easy, 
and in some cases necessary, to take refuge 
in restricting the number of new heating 
customers to be taken on annually. Ob- 
viously, if restrictions are the only means of 
preventing service failures, they must be 
resorted to. In the longer view, however, it 
seems to me we would do better to accept 
the responsibility for serving the load rather 
than to consider that we have no obligation 
to serve such large demands; demands 
which were entirely unforeseen a few years 
ago. 

As has been said by others, our ultimate 
remedy, perhaps even our immediate prob- 
lem, is to obtain rates which are adequate 
to cover the costs of the peaking service 
which is characteristic of the heating busi- 
ness. 

Looking at the brighter side, here is the 
public insisting on having our gas service— 
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Monthly pattern shows how big lead was 
built up in first 5 months. August shows 
comeback, gain paralleling average post- 
war percentage. A new record is possible. 


for heating, which puts gas service in the 
home. Other uses of gas follow then more 
readily than if gas heating were not avail- 
able. And, of course, because of the poor 
load factor so typical of heating, the pro- 
motion of other gas uses is more necessary 
than ever before. 


Finally, there are the newer appli- 
ances. They offer a wide-open market. 
Clothes dryers are being sold — in 
volume, by several major gas com- 
panies. Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, has done an outstanding 
job with one campaign and_ has 
launched a second, proving that a large 
market can be cultivated in an area that 
boasts about its weather. (See story on 
p. 08.) This appliance is an outstand- 
ing example of the popularity of what 
used to be termed “luxury” possessions. 

Incinerators offer a quality market 
and a mass market — witness the 
smashing success of their less versatile 
but better promoted competitor — elec- 
tric garbage disposals. And they can be 
sold in unheard-of volumes — not only 
complete housing tracts (see p. 60), 
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Eight-month totals place 1951 close to 
1950, well ahead of any other post-war 
year. Well under 100,000 units separate 
1950, the record year, and 1951. 


but entire communities might adopt 
them. They offer a fine year-around load 
factor that cannot be laughed off. 

As pointed -out by J. G. Dierkes, 
president of Bowser Inc., and a hard 
selling prophet of the incinerator, they 
offer some extra benefits, e.g.: there is 
no trade-in problem, so the sale carries 
a full profit; the market is unlimited 
and practically untouched; the cost of 
installation is insignificant, as most 
homes and buildings have adequate flues 
to accommodate the incinerator, and 
the gas connection may be taken from 
the nearest supply line. 

While production has been on an ex- 
tremely modest scale, it has gained mo- 
mentum. Last year’s production tripled 
that of 1949. For the first six months of 
1951, the figure topped 12,000. This 
could easily be eclipsed if the demand 
were created. 

After all, that’s exactly what needs 
to be done in any line of endeavor, at 
any time or in any place — create a 
demand. 


COMPARISON OF HEATING EQUIPMENT SHIPMENTS THROUGH JULY 1951 
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Eight-month totals show 1951 in second 
place with a slight edge on 1946. This 
year still lags too far behind 1950's 
amazing showing to offer any hope of 
a record. 


Monthly pattern, comparing 1951 with 
post-war average, shows recent dip, 
brought on by space heating ban scare 
and materials shortages. Still, 1951 was 
only 4 off post-war averages. 


Annual sales pattern shows 1949-50 
boom, which carried over into Ist quarter 
of 1951. Through July, 1951 is ahead 
A aaa totals for either 1947 or 
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RESEARCH os 


New developments that will help sell more 
gas appliances are now under way 


any given year that sales of gas 
appliances score new records or make 
excellent competitive showings, it can 
be stated categorically that gas com- 
panies and dealers are enjoying the 
fruits of a two-part continuing program, 
both on a national and local level, em- 
bracing first research, and second, up- 
grading of the product. 


Research is carried on in many forms 
and many places, in company labora- 
tories and nationally underwritten 
workshops, in the field, in pure and 
applied forms. Its fruit is the improved 
appliance of higher standards of qual- 
ity, which must find acceptance in na- 
tional committees which work together 
molding and reforming individual ideas 
into a nationally accepted standard. 
based on the results of this research, 
which keeps gas abreast of or ahead of 
its competitors... 


. . and, in the end, helps everyone 
sell more gas appliances. 


Let us examine for a moment the 
status of research in 1951 — research 
that may bring about increased sales 
of gas appliances — and therefore gas 
the fuel — in 1952 or after. The AGA’s 
PAR program is directly responsible 
for such projects as DGR-11-C, “A 
Comparative Study of the Various Meth- 
ods of Cooking.” This project was 
assigned to the AGA _ Laboratories. 
Changes in living conditions and meth- 
ods of operating kitchens are changing 
the type of cooking employed by many 
housewives. This research is attempt- 
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ing to secure a full and accurate com- 
parison of methods of cooking with dif- 
ferent fuels such as normal baking, 
roasting, broiling and also pressure 
cooking, steam cooking, infrared cook- 
ing, high frequency and induction cook- 
ing, including studies of how gas can 
best be made to fit into the changing pic- 
ture. No recipes are involved. 


“Research in Longevity and Appli- 
cability of Thermal Elements Used in 
Automatic Gas Pilots for Gas Water 
Heaters” (DGR-1-WH) is another AGA 
Laboratories project. This is an inten- 
sive technical study of different types of 
thermal elements used to control gas 
water heaters and, to a limited degree, 
other appliances. 


In brief, these are other projects 
under way in 1951. 


“Investigation of Effectiveness of Tem- 
perature and Pressure Relief Devices and 
High Temperature Gas Shutoffs for Water 
Heaters” (DGR-5-WH), assigned to AGA 


Laboratories. 


“Study of Performance Characteristics 
of Gas Boilers Equipped for Hot Water and 
Space Heating Services” (DGR-3-CH), as- 
signed to AGA Laboratories. 


“Research in Corrosion, Oxidation and 
Deterioration of Metals Under the Influ- 
ence of Products of Combustion of Gaseous 
Fuels” (DGR-4-CH), assigned to Battelle 


Memorial Institute. 


“Investigation of Factors Which Con- 
tribute to Maximum Comfort Conditions in 
Houses Heated by Gas-fired Forced Air 
Furnaces” (DGR-7-CH), assigned to Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 


“Investigation of Draft Control Methods 
and Equipment” (DA-1-HA), assigned to 





AGA Laboratories. 


“Combustion and Ventilation Air Supply 
to Gas Equipment in Small Rooms” (DA. 
2-HA), assigned to AGA Laboratories, 


“Research in Pilot Design, Construction 
and Performance” (DGR-5-B), assigned to 
AGA Laboratories. 


“Study of Combustion Fundamentals of 
Simple Gases” (PDC-3-GU), assigned to 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

“A Study of Various Methods of Heat 
Application to Commercial Cooking Equip. 
ment (Gas Deep Fat Fryers)” (IGR-50 
and IA-1), assigned to AGA Laboratories, 

“Engineering Analysis of Automatic 
Lighting Methods and Devices and Their 
Application to Commercial Gas Equip. 
ment” (IGR-60), assigned to AGA Labor. 
atories. 


These are projects already completed: 


“Research in Fundamentals of Heat 
Transfer in Central Gas Space Heating 
Furnaces” (DGR-1-CH), assigned to AGA 
Laboratories. 

“Improvement of Air Distribution Sys 
tems for All-Year Gas Air Conditioning” 
(DGR-2-AC), assigned to University of 
Illinois. 

“Study of Design Factors to Provide 
Burner Flexibility Without Readjustment 
When Operated on Various Base and Peak 
Load Gases” (DGR-13-B), assigned to 
AGA Laboratories. 

“Study of Fundamentals of Design of 
Non-Primary Aerated Blue Flame Gas 
Burners” (DGR-14-GU), assigned to AGA 
Laboratories. 

“Galvanic Corrosion of Dissimilar Metals 
As Applied to Gas Water Heater Storage 
Tanks” (DGR-3-WH), assigned to AGA 
Laboratories. 

“Study of Condensation in Gas Water 
Heaters” (DGR-3-WH), assigned to AGA 
Laboratories. 

“Research in Effect of Ambient Temper 
atures and Pressure on Primary Air Injec- 
tion, Flame, and Other Gas Burner Operat: 
ing Characteristics” (DGR-2-B), assigned 
to AGA Laboratories. 

“Investigation of the Effect of Gas Flame 
Impingement on Combustion Characters 
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tics” (DGR-4-B). assigned to AGA Labor- 





tories. . 
: “A Study of the Use of Forced Combus- 


tion for Domestic Gas Cooking” (DGR-11- 
B), assigned to Institute of Gas Tech- 
a of Large Single Port Atmospheric 
Gas Burners” | DGR-12-B), assigned to 
AGA Laboratories. | 

“A Study of Factors Affecting the Appli- 
cation of Gas to Counter and Miscellan- 
eous Appliances” (IGR-54), assigned to 
AGA Laboratories. 

“Investigation of Heating Contemporary 
Gas Food Service Equipment with Power 
Burners” (IGR-56), assigned to AGA 
Laboratories. 

Results of completed projects have 


‘been, or soon will be, available in bul- 
letin form from the AGA. During 1951, 
these reports have already been issued: 


“Condensation in Gas Water Heaters,” 
Bulletin 58. 

“Investigation of the Effect of Gas Flame 
Impingement on Combustion Characteristics 
of Domestic Range Top and Water Heater 
Burners,” Bulletin 59. 

“A Study of Fundamentals of Design of 
Non Primary Aerated Blue Flame Gas Burn- 
ers,” Bulletin 62. 

“Fundamentals of Heat Transfer in Do- 
mestic Gas Furnaces,” Bulletin 63. 

“A Study of Thermocouple Type Ele- 
ments for Automatic Ignition Systems,” Bul- 
letin 64. 

“A Study of Large Single Port Atmos- 




























pheric Gas Burners—Flashback Character- 
istics on Ignition,” Report No. 1167. 

“Burner Flexibility on Various Base and 
Peak Load Gases,” Report No. 1170. 

“Comparative Study of Various Methods 
of Cooking, Part I—Review and Analysis of 
Available Information,” Report No. 1176. 

“Improvement of Air Distribution Sys- 
tems for All-Year Air Conditioning,” Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“A Study of Forced Combustion for Do- 
mestic Cooking,” Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy. 

“A Study of Small Diameter Gas Glow 
Tubes,” Bulletin 56. 

“Investigation of Heating Contemporary 
Gas Food Service Equipment With Power 
Burners,” Bulletin 61. 

“Advanced Studies in the Combustion of 
Industrial Gases—Parts I and II.” Surface 
Combustion Corp. Laboratory. 

“Gas-Air-Oxygen Combustion Studies,” 
Surface Combustion Corp. Laboratory. 


Getting these ideas onto the sales 
floor has always been the tough nut. 
Manufacturers are continually develop- 
ing new products on an individual scale, 
and on such a scale these improvements 
find their way to the display rooms with 
relative ease. Although there are the 
natural halts and hazards—new prod- 
ucts must have laboratory approval, a 
logical, sound step but often a time- 
consuming one, and there is the reluc- 





tance on the part of many in any in- 
dustry to accept the new or different— 
despite these, by and large their path is 
relatively smooth. But long ago the in- 
dustry decided that upgrading on a 
broad basis could come only through 
combined effort—for reasons that are 
obvious. 


This is the “Implementation (that) 
serves as a vital link between laboratory 
and sales floor.”* It’s the tough nut be- 
cause associations within the gas in- 
dustry are inherently democratic is na- 
ture. New ideas must await general 
acceptance if they are to set new stand- 
ards. Time lags are inevitable. If not 
carried to extremes, it’s a wholesome 
situation, but frustrating. 

During 1951, encouraging strides 
have been made, particularly in the field 
of range upgrading. It is hoped that 
before the end of 1952 these strides will 
have been transformed into increased 
sales to the consumer. 


First, there’s the automatic range ig- 
nition field testing program. Its aims 
are well known. Unfortunately, its prog- 
ress has been stumbling, but that was 
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1. Recognizing the need of maintaining a maximum speed 
advantage over competitive fuels in top of the range cook- 
ing, it is recommended that a new requirement and new 
test procedure be devised to improve gas top burner efh- 
ciencies and speeds on amounts of water and utensil sizes 
which reflect realistic field cooking conditions. 

Essential .......... 33 companies 
Desirable .......... 22 companies 
6 companies 


. A change in test procedure which will result in not more 
than plus or minus 5% variation from the oven thermo- 


Recommended Additions to CP Range Requirements 
With Box Score on Their Evaluation by Utilities 


6. To increase the speed, efficiency, and broiling results. 
....27 companies 
....33 companies 


I 


6,527,000 meters 
7,108,000 meters 
1,427,000 meters 


Essential ...... 
Desirable ...... 
Not too important . 


. Broiler vent discharge openings shall be so located that 
when the range is installed for the wall and floor tempera- 
ture test, no part of the vent opening is closer than 2 in. 
away from any wall. Broiler vents shall deflect flue gases 
away from the rear wall. 


7,127,000 meters 
7,823,000 meters 


. 1 company 111,000 meters 


10,730,000 meters 








Stat setting at settings from 250° to 400°F. 

Essential .......... 19 companies 5,862,000 meters 
Desirable ..........: 36 companies 8,012,000 meters 
Not too important ... 6 companies 1,188,000 meters 
.Oven vent discharge openings shall be located so that 
when the range is installed for the wall and floor tempera- 
ture tests, no part of the vent opening is closer than 2 in. 
from any wall. Oven vents shall deflect the flue gases away 
from the rear wall. 

Essential .......... 50 companies 
Desirable .......... 10 companies 4,058,000 meters 
Not too imoprtant ... 1 company 274,000 meters 
. Quiet operation of all range drawers and racks to be pro- 
vided without undue friction or jamming, and to prevent 
sagging or tilting in any usable position under normal 
load. 


Ww 


10,730,000 meters 


aS 


Essential .......... 48 companies 11,059,000 meters 
Desirable .......... 13 companies 4,003,000 meters 
Not too important .. .none 


5. Increase the minimum effective broiling area from 0.8 sq 
ft to 1 sq ft. 
Essential .......... 19 companies 4,115,000 meters 
Desirable .......... 37 companies 10,507,000 meters 
Not too important ...4 companies 378,000 meters 


Essential .......... 50 companies 
TRE ok ness ees 11 companies 4,332,000 meters 
Not too important .. .none 


8. That all CP gas range top burners be provided with a 
“simmer” (1200-3000 Btu/hr) stop and also a “keep 
warm” (300 to 700 Btu/hr or less) stop and that auto- 
matic ignition or re-ignition shall occur at all settings from 
“full on’ down to and including the “simmer’’ stop. 


eee 28 companies 6,021,000 meters 
Desirable .......... 27 companies 7,797,000 meters 
Not too important ... 6 companies 1,244,000 meters 


9. That all six-burner CP gas ranges be equipped with two or 
more giant burners of not less than 12,000-Btu input. 


Boo .........: 38 companies 9,218,000 meters 
Desirable .......... 20 companies 4,971,000 meters 
Not too important... 3 companies 873,000 meters 


10. The committee unanimously recommends a CP range re- 


quirement to provide maximum exterior surface tempera- 
tures of not more than 130°F. 


11. That each CP manufacturer offer at least one clock con- 


trolled model in his line. 


12. That the CP group select, through a contest or other means 


of selection, a name or phrase to be used in promoting and 
advertising a fully automatic clock controlled range to 
augment the use of the CP seal. 
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MB Research and Upgrading 


inevitable from its conception. Sud- 
denly, from almost nowhere, Hugh Cuth- 
rell. then AGA president, and other top 
ficures in the utility industry proposed 
the field test program. It was quickly 
accepted, and manufacturers shared the 
general enthusiasm. But many of them 
were caught unprepared for production. 
Well set with plans for such a range, 
they had not had time to work out the 
bugs, and tooling for production on any 
scale at all was bound to delay the pro- 
gram. Smack dab in the middle of 
things, war struck. Its problems in- 
creased their problems, and a further 
time lag was brought on. 

Edgar A. Jahn, assistant utilization 
engineer of AGA, in his report to the 
Domestic Gas Research and Utilization 
Conference in Cleveland last May, stated 
that the program was running six 
months behind schedule. At that date, 
however, 75% of the test ranges had 
been delivered to utilities engaged in 
the field test, and 90% of available 
ranges had been ordered. As recently 
as six weeks ago, shipments were still 
short of 100%. Nonetheless, the tempo 
of field reports has been quickening in 
recent months. 

Excerpts from Mr. Jahn’s report ap- 
pear in the accompanying box. 

Upgrading of gas ranges on one 
broad front has moved past the talking 
stage. This concerns a list of 12 recom- 
mendations for bringing CP gas range 
requirements into line with reality. On 
March 27, the AGA committee on im- 
proving domestic gas appliances, chair- 
manned by E. J. Nelson of Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., published 
its recommendations, and at a meeting 
April 16 in Chicago consolidated and 
revised these suggestions into a polished 
form for approval by the managing 
committee of the association and trans- 
mittal to Frank C. Smith, chairman of 
the general promotional planning com- 
mittee, who in turn forwarded them to 
F. O. Hess, GAMA president, for further 
referral to the CP range manufacturers 
group. 

In its report, the committee said: 

“During the past several years, the 
number of CP requirements has been 
reduced from 22 to 17 by reason of the 
fact that some of the previous require- 
ments have been met or surpassed by 
AGA requirements for non-CP gas 
ranges. The remaining 17 requirements 
have been more or less diluted and have 
remained status quo for many years. 

“While the 1951 electric range is a 
far cry from the electric range of 10 
years ago, insofar as modernity, effi- 
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ciency, performance, and cooking re- 
sults are concerned, there have been 
relatively few improvements in gas 
ranges built to CP standards. 

“The gas industry is now engaged in 
an intensive program to the end of en- 
deavoring to develop a gas range that 
will, through modern types of ignition 
systems, consume little or no energy 
when not in use. It is obvious that if a 
CP range is to be equipped with the 


finest type of ignition available, the re-— 


quirements relating to other sections of 
the range should not remain static or 
status quo, but should also be upgraded 
so that a CP range built to such up- 
graded requirements will in reality be 
the finest cooking appliance that money 
can buy.” 

The dozen requirements came forth 
from a long study, conducted over sev- 
eral years. Two extensive surveys, one 
in the summer of 1949, the other in 
August of 1950, were made to find out 
what utilities feel their customers want 
in CP ranges. On the latter date, the 
first nine recommendations were sent to 
a representative group of gas utility 
companies for their reactions. The 61 
companies included represent 72% of 
all residential gas meters and were re- 
sponsible for the aggregate sale in 1949 
of 199,49] CP ranges, 90% of the 
222,000 sold in that year. Each com- 
pany expressed its opinion as to whether 
each requirement was considered “es- 
sential,” “desirable.” or “not too im- 
portant.” 

Some of the requirements received 
impetus as the result of a recent GAMA 
innovation — the annual editors’ CP 
round table conference. Begun in 1950, 
the two conferences to date have helped 
manufacturers to take the housewife’s 
pulse on gas range needs and desires. 
Criticisms and suggestions of this forum 
have been worked into the new CP list 
wherever practicable. 

The 12 recommendations, together 
with an appraisal of the importance of 
each by the 61 companies, appear in the 
box on p. 45. : 


Let’s translate some of those 12 rec- 
ommendations in terms of what they 
will mean to the salesman in increasing 
sales of quality gas ranges: 


Increasing the thermal efficiency of 
top burners (No. 1) will serve as an aid 
in combatting a new development in the 
electric industry that, when perfected, 
threatens to further reduce gas’ advan- 
tage in cooking speed. That is Syl- 
vania’s infrared cooking bulb, which 
incorporates a Vycor glass envelope. 
Advantages claimed are “Instant heat— 
as fast as gas, far faster than a conven- 
tional electric unit; visible heat, the 
degree of heat being indicated by the 
brightness of the glass top plate; speedy 
cooking for small quantities of food 
because of instant heat and adequate 


heat density at center of plate.” 

The instantaneous heat and the 
fect heat pattern are two advances “3 
wipe out two of electric cooker 
damaging shortcomings. 

Recommendation No. 2 supersedes 
the old test procedure which permits ‘ 
+ 20°F difference between oven they. 
mostat setting and actual oven tempera. 
ture, assuring closer accuracy of 
control. 

Recommendation No. 3 will preven 
soiling of adjacent wall surfaces caused 
by the discharge of oven and broiler flye 
products, help to combat the time-worp 
charge of the competition that “gag j, 
dirty.” 

The present minimum effective brojl. 
ing area requirement is smaller thay 
that of contemporary competitive equip. 
ment, so recommendation No, 5 will 
remedy this situation. 

Recommendation No. 8 is one of the 
more tangible ideas that will give sales. 
men an easy talking point to prove the 
flexibility of gas for cooking. It’s are. 
quirement that has been dictated }y 
consumer demand. 

In 1949, House and Garden magazine 
conducted an extensive survey which 
indicated the need for such features a 
“simmer” and “keep warm” settings, 
The AGA Laboratories also ran its own 
survey, among 15 home economists. One 
of the questions was worded as folloys: 

“The click simmer position on as 
ranges generally is adjusted to provide 
about 2000 to 3000 Btu per hour, Elec. 
tric ranges have simmer burners with 
an input of about 300 Btu per how, 
Taking relative efficiency into account, 
a gas burner would need an input of 
450 Btu per hour to provide the same 
results. Is this a necessary operating 
level for simmer burners?” 

Eleven said “yes,” three said “no,” 
one said “doubtful.” 

Another question was “Should reigni- 
tion of the simmer burner by the auto- 
matic pilot be a basic requirement?” 
All but one said “yes.” 

The economists passed along som 
comments from housewives. The con- 
sensus was that while the simmer burner 
is excellent for its purposes, it is to 
high for “keep-warm” purposes. 

Interestingly, one sales-slanted com 
ment was: “It is essential to meet any 
speed, whether used or not, now offerel 
by the electric industry.” Gadgetry doe 
have a definite place in the scheme 
gas utilization! 


It is gratifying to know that som 
manufacturers are already in produc 
tion with “keep-warm” burners. 


That Recommendation No. 10 would 
go a long way toward making the gi 
range a more desirable piece of equip 
ment was evident from reactions of ed: 
tors at the 1950 round table and g# 
companies surveyed in 1950 as wel. 


Y’S mogt 
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The committee also referred to a unani- 
mous resolution passed at the Novem- 
her 1950 southeastern sales conference 
of Southern Gas Assn., which read: 

“It is unanimously resolved that the 
requirements for insulation of broilers 
and ovens in CP ranges be revised so as 
to prevent excessive hot spots on the out- 
side of ovens, broilers, and burner valve 
panels when touched by the bare hand.” 
As a test, it was felt that if the ovens, 
broiler doors, outside panels or burner 
valve handle were too hot to be touched 
with the back of the hand after the oven 
or broiler had been lighted for 20 min- 


of 450°F, the surface was too hot. 

All the recommendations will cost 
money to effect. Happily, utilities were 
for the most part quick to recognize this 
and were ready to lend their full support 
for higher prices as necessary to assure 
higher standards of performance. In 
the 1950 survey, when asked how large 
a percentage increase in the retail price 
of CP ranges they would be willing to 
pay for a range, 48 companies with 
nearly 75% of the meters said they 
would accept 5% or more of these; 16 
representing 3.5 million meters, or more 
than one-fifth, acquiesced to a 10% 
raise; five companies with 1.1 million 


meters, or something over 7%, agreed 
to a 15% price rise. 

It’s support of this type that range 
manufacturers ‘need to bring about the 
improvements the utilities want. 

Although ranges hold the center of 
the stage in the competitive battle, and 
accordingly in the efforts at upgrading 
of requirements and performance, water 
heaters are getting a good share of util- 
ity and manufacturer attention. With a 
competitive battle on their hands, execu- 
tives in both branches have been co- 
operating to develop programs that will 
raise the standards of this equipment 
and keep the reputation of gas water 
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Mr. Jahn’s Report on the Ignition Program 


I do not know of any activity that could better demonstrate 
the unity of purpose of GAMA and AGA than the AGA auto- 
matic range ignition field test program. This program, if 
successful, may open up an entire new field of activity by 
which the AGA can render valuable assistance through co- 
ordinating the individual efforts of equipment manufacturers 
and utility companies in the development of better and more 
modern gas appliances. 

Following are the objectives of the project: 

1. The primary purpose of the automatic range ignition 
development project is to enable the gas industry to 
capitalize completely upon the basic superiority of gas 
as a fuel for cooking. 


. The immediate objective is to accelerate the efforts of 
range and equipment manufacturers to design an auto- 
matic ignition system or systems that will be reasona- 
ble in cost, easy and inexpensive to service, capable 
of manual operation in case of power failure if electric 
energy is used, and adaptable with equal satisfaction 
for use with manufactured, natural, and/or mixed 
gases. Industry-wide field testing of experimental 
models by gas utilities will be scheduled to expedite 
this development work of manufacturers. In striving 
to attain this immediate objective, efforts will be made 
to perfect presently available ignition systems, reduc- 
ing to a minimum the standby energy required. 


3.A concurrent objective will be the selection, after 
adequate field testing, of the automatic ignition sys- 
tem or systems best suited to industry-wide service 
conditions—and then to encourage general use of this 
equipment by range manufacturers and by utilities in 
general. 
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. Another concurrent objective is to encourage utilities 
to devote increasing energy to the sale and/or pro- 
motion of automatic ranges and to get utilities gen- 
erally to accept a more uniform set of requirements 
for the ranges they sell, promote, and/or approve. 


5. The ultimate objective is to make available to the gas 
industry, as a whole, an automatically ignited range 
that will consume no energy when not in use. 


Selection of Ignition Devices. A working committee ap- 
pointed to begin execution of the program contacted control 
manufacturers and asked what automatic ignition devices they 
expected to have available which would meet the require- 
ments of the project. Based on these replies and the indicated 
willingness of the control manufacturers to participate, the 
committee selected as suitable for test 11 ignition systems. 
Subsequently, one of these systems was dropped, and the pro- 
gtam is now proceeding with field tests of 10 ignition devices. 
Six of these systems are electric and four are single point using 
a gas pilot. Manufacturers supplying the devices are Robert- 
shaw, Bryant, Perfex, Tappan, Patrol, and Penn. 


Assignment to Range Manufacturers. With a few excep- 
tions, the ranges: selected for testing the ignition devices 
were popular priced models having separate oven and broiler 
ignition. Automatic top burner ignition without a constant 
burning pilot was not made mandatory; however, one manu- 
facturer, namely Tappan, has so equipped its range. It was 
decided that 200 ranges equipped with each type of ignition 
device should be field tested. As there are 10 devices, this 
makes a total of 2000 ranges. They were assigned to 16 
range manufacturers and, in all, there are 33 range models. 


AGA Approval. The committee realized that these new 
devices would undoubtedly incorporate many features not 
presently covered in existing AGA approval requirements and, 
as a result, a special committee consisting of two members of 
the range approval requirements committee and two members 
of the automatic pilot approval requirements committee was 
set up and authorized to render immediate decisions as to 
the acceptability of a particular innovation. 

The approval given as a result of these special procedures 
was a special PAR plan approval even though the range itself, 
exclusive of the ignition system, was a standard AGA-ap- 
proved model. 

The exact procedure by which utilities place ranges in the 
field was left up to the discretion of individual companies. 
Some are placing ranges in the homes of employees, others 
are selling the ranges directly to their customers, and a few 
others who do not merchandise directly are having the ranges 
placed through local dealers. Any of these procedures is 
satisfactory to the working committee as long as the utility 
provides necessary service and arranges for filling out re- 
quired report forms. 


Report Forms Used in Field Testing. Three report forms— 
installation, monthly, and special—have been developed. The 
control and range manufacturers and AGA Laboratories were 
requested to submit their recommendations as to what infor- 
mation was deemed most necessary. Through these recom- 
mendations the workiag committee devised what it con- 
sidered to be the minimum amount of data consistent with 
the needs of the program. 


Five copies of the installation reports are required; they 
go to the working committee, AGA Laboratories, utility, range 
manufacturer, and control manufacturer. Two copies of the 
monthly and special report forms are necessary, one for the 
utility and one for the Laboratories. 

It was decided that only the Laboratories should receive 
copies of the follow-up reports because it is best qualified to 
act as a neutral and impartial agent. Laboratories personnel 
will analyze these reports and be responsible for notifying 
the particular manufacturers involved where a certain range 
of ignition device appears to be functioning unsatisfactorily. 
In addition, they will provide the working committee with 
periodic overall reports on the field test ranges. 
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heaters head and shoulders ahead of the 
competition. 

The AGA gas water heating commit- 
tee has been studying the ways in which 
standards might be upgraded. In its 
spring meeting this year, it went on rec- 
ord as favoring the rating and promot- 
ing of automatic gas water heaters on 
the basis of deliverability of hot water 
per hour through a 100° rise, rather 
than tank size. This, the committee 
agreed unanimously, is a “vital sales 
tool that cannot be matched by electric 
water heater manufacturers,” and as 


such should be adopted by GAMA. 


Similar sentiments have found ex- 
pression in many quarters for some 
time. In an article appearing in GAS 
(February 1951, pp. 34-36) early this 
year, C. E. Bartlett of Ruud made a 
forceful case for rating water heaters on 
the basis of performance. His “perform- 
ance rating” was arrived at by adding a 
“storage rating” [the thermostat setting 
measured as a percentage of 160° 
(standard hot water gallon unit) times 
tank size | to the “recovery rating” [Btu 
input per hour times .83 (Btu required 
to raise 1 gal. 100°) ]. Using this 
method, two 30-gal. gas water heaters 





changes and additions are: 


Thermostats and Automatic Pilots 


A completely new text comprising 
major modifications in testing procedures, 
including the use of a test main burner 
in conjunction with the device, and test- 
ing for continued operation under tem- 
perature conditions corresponding to 
those developed in operating appliances. 


Water Heaters 


New requirements applicable to water 
heaters designed for delivery of water at 
a temperature in excess of 160°F. These 
tests are optional with the manufacturer. 
They are designed to keep pace with the 
increasing requirements for hotter water 
developing from the use of home laun- 
dries and dish washers. 


Unit Heaters 


A complete new set of requirements, 
re-defining unit heaters and subdividing 
them into “low static pressure” and “high 
static pressure” types. The former type 
provides heated air circulation by pro- 
peller type fan and is limited to heating 
the space within which it is installed; the 
latter type, furnished with integral means 
of circulating the heated air against 0.2 
in. or greater static pressure, may be 
equipped with means for attachments of 
ducts to move air from and to adjacent 
spaces. Both types are limited to non- 
residential heating service. Combustion 
requirements have been made more strin- 
gent and a heating element temperature 
test has been added. 





New Tests Stress Performance 


HE various subcommittees on approval and listing requirements 
have been actively engaged in developing changes and additions 

to keep the requirements in line with recent developments. Many of 
these changes were ratified at the March 1951 meeting of the AGA 
approval requirements committee and accepted by American Standards 
Assn. and will become effective Jan. 1, 1952, except in a few emergency 
situations where they were made effective immediately (March 1951). 

The tendency is towards performance specifications, under condi- 
tions as practical and realistic as possible, in preference to stipulation of 
materials and details of design. This move is to encourage, or at least to 
clear the path for, new materials. Some of the most important of these 


Central Heating 


Extensive new requirements, including 
many of the “Supplementary Utility Re- 
quirements” developed by utilities in the 
eastern area, generally designed to up- 
grade overall performance and service- 
ability; division of the very bulky text 
into four volumes covering (1) boilers, 
(2) central furnaces, (3) floor furnaces, 
and (4) vented recessed heaters; provi- 
sion is made for testing boilers and cen- 
tral furnaces for confined space alcove or 
closet installation, consistent with the 
current tendency to conserve household 
space (these provisions were made effec- 
tive immediately ). The latter volume, on 
vented recessed: heaters, contains almost 
entirely new data and recognizes the rapid 
development of this type of heating ap- 
pliance. 


Electrical Equipment and Wiring 


A complete new set of requirements, 
covering electrical equipment, accessories 
and wiring on gas appliances; this is in 
response to numerous requests from city 
and county code and ordinance electrical 
inspectors for assurance that the electrical 
components of gas appliances are safe and 
serviceable. These requirements were 
made effective immediately. 


Domestic Ranges 


A significant step was taken in that it 
was made mandatory that all ranges be 
provided with thermostatically controlled 
ovens. This change was made effective 
immediately. 
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might have comparative rat 
and 60, and electric water beseesaail 
be far in arrears. “ 

Officially rated on such a basis 
water heaters would show to immedist 
advantage, as well as enjoying realist 
ratings that would assure adeqy : 
readily available hot water, bai 

The industry is moving toward higher 
standards in sizing and in other aspect 
of upgrading. The AGA committee took 
official cognizance of sizing, but made 
no recommendations. However, on the 
Pacific Coast, PCGA gasmen have stan, 
ed a move to inject new life into the 
association’s sagging sizing program 
begun in 1945. Tremendous strides have 
been made, but in 1950 fewer dealers 
were displaying the sizing chart, 

Progress of the program through the 
years was documented in a survey cop. 
ducted within PCGA, which showed tha 
utility sales of 30-gal.-or-larger size 
have increased 17% and manufacturer 
production has been boosted by 19%, 
Actually, the results were even better 
than they appeared on the surface 
Manufacturers in the area included jy 
their figures shipments outside the tery}. 
tory; it was certain that shipments op 
the West Coast, if broken down, woul 
have reflected a much higher percentage 
of larger size heaters. As for utilities, 
the bulk of their installations were in the 
multiple housing market, which natv- 
rally calls for minimum sizes. They es. 
timated that the replacement market 
alone would have shown something 
closer to a 50% gain. 

West Coast utilities have also been 
waging a battle for an upgrading of 
FHA requirements which specify mini- 
mum space allocations for water heaters 
that will not permit larger than 20-gal 
installations. (More of this elsewhere,| 


The AGA gas water heating comnit 
tee has also been working for a general 
upgrading of approval requirements 
Reports that some heaters bearing the 
seal are not standing up in the field 
led to the recommendation that the ap. 
proval requirements committee take 
action. 


Committee actions take time, but in 
the end a better product will be assured. 
If it’s a better product, it'll be easier 
to sell. And the customer will be easier 
to resell. 

A concomitant of househeating equip 
ment upgrading is the upgrading of the 
devices that control the degree of com 


fort attainable. That means, primarily, 


the thermostat. It should be of interes 
to know what one manufacturer of cor- 
trols is doing on this item. On p. 6 
Minneapolis-Honeywell tells what it ha 
discovered about people’s heating habits 
and what it is doing to try to chang 
them—or to provide equipment to bette 
conform to them—as the situation It 
quires. 
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Short-term planning marks advertising and 


promotion schedules 


HE gas industry has now cleared 
the decks for its 1952 sales promo- 
tion program. 

As one measure of the industry’s 
newborn confidence, gas appliance 
manufacturers expect to sell a record 
5 million gas ranges next year, and 
have aimed for sales of 114 million 
ranges during this fall’s Old Stove 
Roundup. Another significant cue for 
ageressive selling is the estimated 30% 
increase in advertising expenditures on 
domestic gas appliances. For all this, 
the recent PAD retreat probably de- 
serves at least partial credit. 

Seemingly, this year’s disappointing 
results have only served to sharpen the 
industry’s sales appetite. Planners like 
H. Vinton Potter, AGA’s coordinator of 
promotion, are banking on stepped-up 
sales efficiency and an end to the buyer’s 
strike. (As this is written, economists 
report that consumer buying resistance 
has begun to crumble a little around the 
edges. ) 

As is to be expected, the war threats 
have left their mark on the 1952 pro- 
gram. This is especially apparent in the 
unavoidably piecemeal program of 
AGA’s residential section. Most activi- 
ties have been placed on a three-month 
calendar, and even these are subject to 
change without notice. It is also to be 
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for coming months 


observed that the media have still to be 
filled in. The schedule is as shown in 
the box on the next page. 


Summer air conditioning. In addition 
to the coordinated promotion program 
for the spring months, competition for 
the progress award for gas summer air 
conditioning will be conducted for the 
fifth straight year. Details of the award 
are to be officially announced late this 
month. 


The competition will be handled in a 
manner similar to the 1951 procedure. 
Three awards will again be made, and 
elaborate entries will be discouraged in 
an effort to obtain a greater number of 
entries. AGA committee members are 
working out details, which may include 
special recognition for Servel field men 
for activity in their zones and a broad- 
ening of the scope of the competition to 
givé added opportunity for smaller 
companies with less complete programs 
to win prizes. 


Domestic ranges. This program, like 
others for gas kitchen equipment, will 
tie in closely with the extended New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen campaign. 

The AGA range committee has taken 
its cue from the gas water heater divi- 
sion of GAMA, which conducted a high- 










(i ADVERTISING and PROMOTION 


ly successful “Court of Flame” program 
in 1950, and has proposed that GAMA’s 
range division undertake a nationwide 
gas range salesmen’s incentive program 
based on a tag-and-point system. The 
setup, complete with merchandise 
prizes, would closely parallel the pattern 
of the Court of Flame. 

Tentatively, the program has been set 
for the first six months of 1952. 

The two promotional periods, spring 
and fall, will again feature the Spring 
Style Show and the Old Stove Round 
Up. | 


Gas Laundry Equipment. This equip- 
ment will receive the benefits of a double 
impact, being tied in with water heater 
promotion in February and March as 
well as having its own promotional 
period in August and September. The 
AGA gas laundry equipment committee 
has recommended that GAMA develop 
a special dealer sales promotion piece. 
Clothes dryers will also tie in with the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen’s 12-month 
program. 


New Freedom Gas Kitchen. This pro- 
gram has more continuity in 1952 than 
any other. It will run throughout the 
full 12 months, and will tie in several 
appliances. Some of its appropriations 
should be self-liquidating. 

National advertising may again be 
presented on a cooperative and space- 
sharing basis, featuring the gas kitchen 
and/or kitchen-laundry. A live kitchen 
showing brand names of manufacturers’ 
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Annual Utilization Issue 
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appliances rather than the usual art 
work format was recommended. Both 
the copy and the focal point of the ads 
would concentrate on whatever gas ap- 
pliance was being featured during the 
insertion period, which would be on a 
quarterly basis. 


The AGA New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
committee plans to use $10,000 in PAR 
funds to participate in the National 
Home Builders Show, the American 
Home Economics Exhibit, and 1952’s 
AGA convention at Atlantic City. An- 
other $10,000 was sought for housing 
promotions, and these were to be de- 
veloped in fuller detail later. Included 
are the National Home Week, Small 
Homes Design contest, and as yet un- 
announced national magazine contests. 


Contest Experience Good 
If the success of 1951’s “My Kitchen” 


contest, sponsored by McCall’s maga- 
zine, is any criterion, this activity should 
pay off handsomely. Success of the con- 
test effort was seen in the 20 ads inserted 
by gas appliance manufacturers in the 
March announcement issue, compared 
to the electric competition’s six. More 
than 100 utilities promoted the contest 
locally in 700 communities. At the end 
of the first month, McCall’s received 
100,000 entries in the contest and gas 
appliance manufacturers who tied in 
their ads received more than 40,000 re- 
quests for literature. The AGA ad alone 
pulled in more than 7000 requests for 
materials in the first month. 


Another self-liquidating scheme for 
which $3000 was asked is a new kitchen 
booklet similar in format to “Modern 
Designs for Kitchens and Laundries,” 
which sold 150,000 copies in 18 months. 


The committee came up with a new 
scheme for enlisting grass roots support 
and at the same time making the pro- 
gram more useful to individual areas. 
Promotional field representatives would 
be named for direct contact work with 
utility company members. This plan 
would close a gap in national-to-local 
communication that has _ seriously 
handicapped past national promotion 
efforts. 


Refrigeration. Although Servel has now 
gone into production with electric 
models and is switching its advertising 
tack to “gas-electric-kerosene” empha- 
sis, the refrigeration committee has de- 
cided that, in order to continue to re- 
ceive the value of money spent in past 
years on cooperative efforts — and for 
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1952 Promotion and Advertising Calendar 


Promotional 
Period 


eee 


AGA National Advertising 











Domestic gas ranges 


Gas househeating 
Gas incineration 


Gas laundry equipment 
(Dryers ) 


New Freedom Gas Kitchen 


Gas refrigeration 





Gas summer air conditioning April, May, June None. 


April, May, June 65% of consumer funds available 
Sept., Oct., Nov. featuring the word “ ; 


April, May, June None. 
April, May, June None. 


Feb., March, 
August, Sept. 


12 months 


June, July, Aug. 


TS 


automatic” 
and identifying the gas range by 
brand name and incorporating the 
kitchen background. 


20% of available consumer funds, 
the advertising allocation to also 
include water heaters. 


A New Freedom Gas Kitchen and 
/or laundry ad each quarter, or 
special kitchen and/or laundry tie- 
in ads with national consumer 
magazines, these ads to feature 
range, refrigerator, water heater, 
and dryer proportionately. 

15% of consumer funds available, 
the ads identifying the gas refrig- 
erator by trade name ‘‘Servei.” 











Gas water heating Feb., March 20% of available consumer funds, 
the advertising allocation to also 
include gas dryers, as shown above 
for laundry equipment. 
numerous other reasons — 1952’s ad- gram is a determination to “take up’ 


vertising should be coordinated with 
Servel’s. 

Water heating. The success of the 1951 
“Early Bird” campaign has prompted 
the AGA to schedule another February- 
March drive for water heaters. To assist 
in promoting it, AGA has asked the 
GAMA water heater division to prepare 
a gas water heating sales and promotion 
piece to be available to gas utility com- 
panies for distribution at the local level. 
An original request by the AGA com- 
mittee that 20% of national advertising 
funds be allocated to this appliance was 
altered by the AGA managing commit- 
tee to include in this share laundry 
equipment. For the winter campaign, 
the two appliances will be co-featured. 


Deferred Dealer Plan 


So uncertain is the future, despite all 
this planning, however, that the crucial 
nine-point dealer program developed 
recently by the dealer relations commit- 
tee has had to be deferred. Since this is 
an important plan for the future, how- 
ever, it is outlined on page Ol. 

As a sidelight to the announced pro- 
sram, the AGA committee on housing 
will make a new bid for the business of 
public housing projects. A sales promo- 
tion package, addressed to the building 
industry, will stress the advantages of 
gas service. Another kit, for consumer 
sales, will be made available to gas com- 
panies for local distribution. 

Inherent in the 1952 promotion pro- 


the electrical competition on some of 
its loose (but none-the-less, damaging) 
claims. This is particularly evident jy 
the hard-hitting plan prepared }y 
AGA’s commercial and industrial see. 


tion. Here is a preview of the strategy: 


Advertising Budget Switch 


There is to be a switch in the alloca. 
tion of advertising funds as between in. 
dustrial and commercial use of gas. This 
year, 52% of the budget is being spent 
on industrial and 48% on commercial, 
In 1952, commercial will receive 55% 
of the total outlay. The reason for the 
change is that electrical competition in 
the commercial field has proved to be 
more aggressive. 

For this same reason, dominant stres 
is being placed on the commercial cook- 
ing promotional projects. These 1951 
holdovers, embodied in the “Keep ‘Lm 
Cooking With Gas” program, will con 
tinue to cement ties with trade assoc 
ation groups and food service equip 
ment dealers. Admittedly, however, two 
glaring weaknesses will first have to be 
surmounted: 

1. Limited participation of member com 
panies. Only some 50 to 80 of them are 
said to be bearing the brunt of the pro- 


motional work. Some have no commerci 
sales staffs. 


2. The all-too-frequent tenuous connection 
between gas utilities and equipment deal- 
ers. One AGA survey, for example, found 
that 57% of the hotels do not consult 
with their gas company on the purchase 
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ew equipment; and only 44% re- 
heir gas utility keeps them 
new equipment and 


of n 
ported that t 
informed about 
methods. 
Two stage demonstrations are also 
being planned for 1952, and script and 
roperties will again be available to 
member companies. One of these is “Mr. 
Flameless and Mrs. Flame, * a retort to 
the Hotpoint demonstration. The second 
is “What So Proudly We Hail,” which 
says tribute to the exclusive advantages 
of gas without reference to competition. 
The combined exhibits at national 
expositions will be renewed in 1952. 
Once again, these prestige-builders are 
expected to dominate the hotel, metal, 


and restaurant shows. 

The intent to tighten dealer relations 
is manifest in at least two of the three 
new promotional activities for 1952: 


1,A commercial gas cooking house organ. 
Designed to offset Hotpoint’s “Current 
Commercial Events,” the organ will be 
mailed to dealers for distribution to 
salesmen, architects, designers, and man- 
ufacturers’ representatives. The new pub- 
lication, approved for a one-year trial pe- 
riod. will be a four-page 7x10, two-color 
job. Some of the topics to be covered are 
comparison of gas and electric cooking 
costs; advantages of gas in speed and 
flexibility; economy of first cost, opera- 
tion, and maintenance. An estimated 120,- 
000 test copies will be required for the 
12 issues, at an approximate cost of 


2. Point-of-sale advertising material. Gas, it 
is said, has lagged far behind electricity 
in interior store displays. So AGA has set 
out to make amends with the develop- 
ment of lighted interior glass and plastic 
displays. Each will have space for an ad- 
vertising slogan, and will bear the brand 
name of a manufacturer. 

A third proposal, approved by AGA’s 
managing committee, covers three pro- 
jects on “public opinion moulding” : 

1. A school textbook (perhaps as an adap- 
tation of “Commercial Kitchen,” the 
sales engineering manual). 

2. An editorial contest in the institutional 
publication field. The chief attraction 
will be a prize offered for the best free 
lance article on a food service operation. 

3. A fuel trend survey to be conducted by 
publications in the hotel, restaurant, 
and/or institutional field. The object 
would be to find the “why” of any exist- 
ing shift. 

Almost $150,000 will be spent on ad- 
vertising of industrial and commercial 
gas in 1952 — slightly more than in 

l. 


The competitive spirit of the entire 
gas industry is well expressed in the goal 
set by GAMA’s CP section for range 
sales — 5 million a year. “ ‘Automatic’ 
Is going to be the buy and sell word,” 
predicts CP Director James I. Gorton. 
He offered this breakdown of the sales 
potential: 

Normal replacement 


(10% a year) 2,800,000 units 
New homes ...... 1,000,000 units 
Replacement of Over-age stoves 

(10 years old and over) 1,200,000 units 





*For details, see GAS, Nov. 1950, p. 40. 
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Plan for the Future 





Nine-Point Dealer Program 


The gas industry is weak in having no na- 
tional program for selling appliance dealers 
the advantages of gas through motion pic- 
tures, speakers, etc., and such work is essen- 
tial on a// domestic appliances. 

Such was the consensus of AGA’s dealer 
relations committee, a part of the residential 
gas section expressed at the group's reactiva- 
tion meeting. In addition to setting up a 
nine-point plan to help local utilities im- 
prove their dealer programs, the committee 
decided to send a questionnaire on dealer re- 
lations to all gas companies in an effort to 
get the latest picture of industry practices, 
recommended that a dealer contact panel or 
clinic be included on all national gas industry 
programs, and proposed that the group’s 
membership be enlarged to represent the in- 
dustry by regions and to include manufac- 
turers and home service personnel. 

Included in the program are the follow- 
ing: (1) Salesmen’s manuals on each of 
seven appliances. These have been com- 
pleted and distributed. (2) A sales train- 
ing film undertaken by GAMA’s CP group in 
cooperation with the National Furniture Re- 
tailers Assn. (3) Speakers to address local 
dealer groups at the request of local utilities. 
(4) Executive attention to the problem of 
dealer relations. (5) Talks with accompany- 
ing charts and properties to be prepared by 
AGA’s promotion bureau for use of local 
company personnel at dealer meetings. (6) 
Preparation of a digest of utility dealer re- 
lation plans in use, together with the com- 
mittee’s ideas of the best practices in the field. 
These would be compiled for distribution to 
all gas companies. (7) Intensified merchan- 
dising of AGA advertising to appliance deal- 
ers through gas companies. (8) Preparation 
of display kits for dealer use or suggestions 
for local preparation of such material. (9) A 
list of suitable speakers from gas appliance 
manufacturers who would be available to ad- 
dress local dealer meetings. This was to be 
prepared and publicized by GAMA. 

It is interesting to note that the dealers 
themselves were a motivating force in the 
formulation of the program. The fact that 
they went on record early in the year with 
an 11-point resolution of their own, which 
rather closely parallels the AGA committee’s 
program, reflects their eagerness to work 
more closely with utilities-—at the local level, 
but on a nationally coordinated scale which 
would utilize the force, funds, and facilities 
of the national gas associations. 

The 11-point resolution was drawn up by 
a joint committee of members of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Assn. and the range 
division of GAMA, and was concurred in by 
another group representing GAMA and the 
National Appliance & Radio Dealers Assn. 
The text follows: 


(1) There should be widespread inter- 
change of information both nationally and 
locally among members of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Assn., Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Assn., American Gas Assn., and 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., on such mat- 
ters of mutual interest as sales, service, ad- 


vertising, sales training, and promotional 
programs. 


(2) Gas utilities are in an advantageous 
position to aggressively advertise, introduce, 
and promote modern gas appliances and 
modern gas services. The promotion of such 
appliances and services deserves the full co- 
operation of all gas appliance retailers. 


(3) All gas range manufacturers should 
be encouraged to improve the quality and 
features of their products and all retailers 
should be encouraged to improve the quality 
of the products they sell and service which 
they supply. 

(4) It is the responsibility of these asso- 
Ciations to cooperate more effectively both 
locally and nationally, to provide more ef- 
fective dealer sales and service training. 


(5) It would be desirable to have repre- 
sentatives of retail dealer associations as con- 
sultants to gas industry committees which 
consider problems of mutual interest to the 
dealer and the gas industry. 


(6) When a gas range complies with the 
blue star requirements of the American Gas 
Assn. Laboratories, manufacturers and retail- 
ers should not be required to make changes 
in design and construction of these models 
to conform with local gas utility require- 
ments. 


(7) It would be to the advantage of all 
members of these associations if speakers 
from cooperating associations appeared on 
important industry programs to disseminate 
information on activities of mutual interest. 


(8) It would be advantageous for the gas 
industry to develop a stronger gas industry 
public information and public relations pro- 
gram so as to acquaint the consuming public 
with the advantages of gas appliances. 


(9) It would be advantageous to the gas 
industry and gas appliance dealers to have 
builders, architects, schools, and colleges 
better informed on the advantages of gas and 
gas appliances. | 


(10) To increase the sales of gas ranges 
and to better enable the consumer to obtain 
the type of cooking appliances which she 
wants and needs, it is recommended that 
each dealer set up on sales floors, activated 
display units of gas appliances connected to 
gas lines. 

(a) It is recommended that local gas 
utilities cooperate with dealers to facilitate 
the creation of such displays. 


(11) It is recommended that manufac- 
turers provide informative tags, point-of-sale 
literature, and sales training material which 
will assist the retail salesmen in better pre- 
senting the advantages of individual gas ap- 
pliances. 

Unfortunately, the entire program has had 
to be deferred. Many of its elements should, 
however—and no doubt will—be effected in 
the not-distant future. It’s a wholesome note 
when utilities and dealers express the de- 
sire to work together in this manner—co- 
operatively and competitively. 
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iP 1952, as always, the decisive battles between gas 
and electricity will be fought at the point of sale. 
And the gas industry fully expects to win that point 
by superior force of sales argument. 

Predominant stress in gas strategy, therefore, is 
being placed on the salesman of appliances—on his 
product knowledge, on his promotional support, on 
dealer relations. The electrical salesfolk, who have 
had a field day with competitive claims, may now be 
in for some unpleasant surprises. 

Despite the rumblings of war and the multi-million 
dollar electrical budget, there is an air of optimism 
at AGA and GAMA headquarters in New York City. 
GAMA, for instance, is busily preparing a new sales 
training program for dealers and is also working 
for a sales output of 5 million gas ranges. 

However, one word of caution may well be taken 
to heart. There’s many a slip between the knowing 
and the doing, says C. George Segeler, secretary of 
AGA’s committee on comparison of competitive serv- 
ices. The objective research findings in favor of gas 
must be used! He points, for illustration, to the oft- 
refuted shrinkage argument, recently revived by the 
electrical opposition. At least two research studies 
on this aspect of utilization have been completed, 
and are available for rebuttal.* 

To ‘pinpoint the need for aggressive use of the 
competitive story, Mr. Segeler posed this rhetorical 
query: “Can a gas man prepare a sales presentation 
for electrical equipment without adverse mention 
of gas?” 

(Unfortunately, many thousands of salespeople 
have as yet to see these research projects—let alone, 
to use them as selling tools. For their benefit, the 
‘“‘must”’ readings available are listed below. ) 





*The study conducted by Southern Methodist University, previewed last 
year by GAS; and another, by the Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Shrinkage studies are still going on in the domestic and commercial fields, 
and they continue to confirm the equality in shrinkage of gas and elec- 
tricity. One informal study, recently conducted by the New England 
Power Engineers School in New Haven, Conn., failed to substantiate the 
claims of the electric industry. 


As James I. Gorton, GAMA’s “CP” director, sees 
it, there is only one way out—viz., aggressive utility 
leadership. This, he believes, would provide the 
“umbrella” required by appliance manufacturers and 
dealers. 

Mr. Gorton’s indictment of current appliance sales- 
manship carried a familiar echo—no live demon. 
strations .. . nothing done to exploit the introduction 
of natural gas .. . failure to sell customers on gas as a 
superior fuel . . . lack of dealer coverage by manu- 
facturers ... a lack of “fight”... | 

At the same time, the electrical competition has 
begun to revive the same old, discredited charges with 
the same deadly effect: gas is dirty, electricity isclean; 
gas increases temperature and humidity; it is one- 
third as efficient as electricity; it is responsible for 
sreater shrinkage; it requires more frequent repaint- 
ing of walls, etc., etc. 

Who, if not the appliance salesman—domestic and 
commercial—is to refute these claims? To do this 
effectively, however, he must know and use the facts 
that prove gas has it over electricity. To put these 
facts across to him will be one of the major goals of 
the 1952 promotion program. 

As is reported on page 50 of this issue, AGA’s 
domestic section intends to bolster the industry’s 
marketing program with an all-out effort in behalf 
of the New Freedom Gas Kitchen. This, it is con- 
fidently expected, will help boost sales in the new 
home market. Intense competitive pressure is also 
being built up in AGA’s commercial section. There, 
again, the (equipment) dealer has emerged as the 
key figure on the sales team. A sustained barrage of 
promotional ideas and materials will be directed to 
him in an attempt to win him over against the in- 
roads of Hotpoint. An obviously formidable task! 
For, according to high-placed observers, Hotpoint— 
by itself — does a more complete advertising-pro- 
motion-selling job than all gas appliance manufac- 
turers collectively. 











**Price—2\4c each to AGA PAR subscribers; for 
others—prices available on request. 
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A CHECKLIST OF PROFITABLE READING, AVAILABLE FROM AGA 


*Domestic—for sales personnel: 2. 10 Short Cuts to Quick Cleanups with 10.10 Pointers on Modern Laundry 
an Automatic Gas Incinerator. Planning. 
1.Gas House Heating Sales Maker. 3.10 Reasons Why You're 10 Years 
2. Automatic Gas Water Heater Sales oe of the Times with a new Gas Commercial: 
Maker. efrigerator. 
4.10 Reasons Why Natural Gas is Na- 1.Commercial Kitchens (manual 
4 — - wong byt mg Maker. ture’s Greatest Gift to Modern Living. of gas in commercial kitchens) . $5.00 
5. All-Year Gas Air Conditioning Sales 5. 10 Lucky Numbers to Help You Pick 2. A Comparison of Gas and Elec- 
"Maker the Best Modern Range. tric Costs in a Commercial 
Py a a oe rn 6. Answers to the 10 Biggest Questions OF teste 0 
7. Gas accion Sales Maker. in Water-Heating. 3.Don’t Tell "Em—Show ‘Em— _ 
: : 7.10 Key Pieces to Modern Kitchen 1950 (Mr. Flameless and Mrs. 
** Domestic—for consumers: Planning. OO ae ree Free 
8.10 Predictions for Fair and Warmer 4.Latest News About Meat 
i When you Heat Your Home With Shrinkage, 1950 (per 100) 1.50 
pp eg Pomey Ob — _— Gas. 5. Gas oe Electric Conanmgeion | 
_ oe — ae Sane 9. You'll be in Clover 10 Times Over in Two College Cafeterias.... 1.00 
ci + elgg er With a New Automatic Clothes 6.Gas vs. Electric (field tests by 


Long Island Lighting Co.) ..At cost 
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Capacity crowd waits in the- 
ater entrance for opening of 
cooking school session. . 


Pittsburgh Group Travels 48,000 Miles 


To Tell the Truth About Gas Cookery 

















Steadily electrical competition 
wedges itself more firmly into the 
appliance market, forcing gas 
utilities everywhere to dig deep 
for new promotional stunts, new 
advertising schemes, and new 
ways to win dealer favor. Present- 
ed here in hopes they will stimu- 
late similar ideas in other utilities 
are four highly successful cam- 
paigns. 

On this page Mr. Hutcheson 
describes the 48,000-mile ‘‘sa- 
fari’’ taken by the Pittsburgh 
Group companies to step up range 
sales in their territories. 

On p. 56 is told the ‘Proof of 
Superiority’’ story that makes 
Servel the fastest selling refriger- 
ator in Chicago. 


Southern California and South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. are cultivat- 
ing the clothes dryer market for 
the second time within a year. 
This story appears on p. 58. 


The incinerator market hasn’‘t 
even been scratched, but a Wyo- 
ming dealer sold 500 at one 
swoop. Details appear on p. 60. 
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A 4.8,000-mile safari to help appliance 
is one way we have chosen to combat the 
growing inroads 
Sxcbune ing on the do- 
mestic gas load. 
panies in the Columbia Gas System 
initiated an intensive dealer merchan- 
ment the national effort being made by 
the American Gas Assn. to counteract 
a cooking fuel. As an important phase 
of this comprehensive dealer work, we 
School” team to travel over our five- 
state area to put on sales meetings and 
The purpose of this twofold program 
was to give dealers helpful sales ideas 
the advantages of gas cookery. From 
September 1950 to June 1951, 19 schools 
tory. This covers western Pennsylvania, 
the southern tier of New York counties, 
and northwestern Maryland. 
To conduct food preparation demon- 


dealers sell more gas ranges! This 
of electric cook- 
In 1950 the Pittsburgh Group com- 
dising program. We wanted to supple- 
untrue claims being made against gas as 
organized a “Picture Book Cooking 
dealer-sponsored cooking schools. 
and techniques and sell homemakers on 
were held in communities in our terri- 
eastern Ohio, northern West Virginia, 
strations and to teach cooking tech- 





By W. L. HUTCHESON 


Manufacturers Light G Heat Co. 
Pittsburgh 


niques at dealer sales meetings we chose 
Miss Margaret Easley and Miss Mildred 
Naser, staff home economists. They were 
released from all other home service 
duties. Miss Easley assumed general 
charge of the field demonstration work. 

To handle all advertising, merchan- 
dising, and promotional aspects of the 
program, we enlisted the gas appliance 
promotion department of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove Inc., Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency. This work was headed 
by Robert Lowe, assisted by Charles 
Hanley and Carroll Miller. 

From September to June, a cooking 
school for homemakers was held each 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in 
a municipal auditorium, theater or some 
other centrally located hall. On Monday 
the school was set up and on Friday it 
was dismantled. 

A month before each school was held, 
a gas appliance promotion representa- 
tive made calls at the plumbing shop, 
hardware, furniture or department store 
where gas appliances were sold. He car- 
ried with him a booklet which was de- 
signed to brief the dealer on the mer- 
chandising program. This brochure de- 
scribed the newspaper and radio adver- 
tising, window displays, direct mail pro- 
gram, the staging of the school, the dis- 
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play in the foyer of the auditorium, a 
meeting of the dealer’s employees, and 
a detailed description of the distribution 
and follow-up of the prospect cards to 
be obtained during the school sessions. 

The gas company bought approxi- 
mately 350 lines of attendance-building 
newspaper advertising in conjunction 
with each school. The first four ads were 
of the teaser variety. The last five ads 
before the school carried listings of 
dealers who would participate. This 
utility advertising was generally com- 
pletely subordinated by a profusion of 
display ads placed by a wide variety of 
dealers. Some issues of newspapers 
seemed to be almost completely “gas 
range’ editions. 

Display cards put in the window of 
each participating dealer told a quick 
story of the cooking school to the passer- 
by. A set of bus and car cards, used two 
weeks before the school, urged attend- 
ance. A brief movie trailer was designed 
to tell the time and location of the 
school. 

To make it easy for newspaper editors 
to report all phases of the schools, mats 
containing informal pictures of Miss 
Easley and Miss Naser, plus timely 
recipes, were prepared. They were sent 
directly to daily and weekly newspaper 


Plenty of materials were prepared in advance 
of each cooking school to insure smooth sail- 
ing. Below is shown the packet of editorial 
material that went to the local newspapers— 








SS 





editors with friendly letters of expla- 
nation. This publicity approach proved 
extremely popular with the editors. 
Schools were thoroughly reported and 
most papers illustrated the stories with 
the mats. 

Dealer meetings were a blend of sales 
lesson, pep rally, and cooking lesson. 
They were planned to make the dealers 
and their salesmen enthusiastic about 
the coming school, to acquaint them 
with the program, and to give them sales 
ammunition to assure a good job of 
follow-up on the prospect cards to be 
obtained at the school. 

Where necessary the gas company in- 
stalled a gas line in the store of one of 
the dealers where the meeting was to be 
held. This line was connected with one 
of the dealer’s ranges and with a com- 
petitive brand range. After the meeting 
was over the line remained in the store 
to give the dealer a “live” display to 
increase his sales facilities. 


The dealer meetings followed a four- 
part pattern. First, there was an intro- 
ductory talk by Mr. Lowe about the gas 
equipment situation and the outlook for 
the year ahead. The second phase was a 
skit by Miss Easley and a gas appliance 
promotion representative. It portrayed 


“The Way Not to Sell a Gas Range.” 


covering letter from the companies’ advertising agency, announcement 


Appliance dealers receive baking hints 
Miss Easley at a pre-cooking schoo} Meeting 


The dealers’ attention was called to gin. 
shod selling techniques which keep ih 
customer from signing on the dotted 
line. 

A second skit was presented by the 
two home economists. It showed a prog. 
pective customer calling on a friend 
who recently had bought a modern bas 
range. The range owner was baking 
cake. As she baked, she pointed out al 
the handy features of her new range, 

Then came the time when the dealer; 
and their salesmen donned chef's cap; 
and aprons to try out their culinay 
skill. Four of the men were each given 
the job of baking a cake. One man was 
assigned the preparation of a complete 
broiler meal of steak and vegetables, de. 
signed to prove the claims of smokeless 
gas broiling. Another man prepared 
broiled fish dinner to dramatize the sales 
point that a gas flame consumes fish 
odors during broiling. 

While the dealers ate the food they 
had cooked and iced their cakes to take 
home, Miss Easley discussed the coming 
school. She pointed out how the dealers 
could cooperate and told them what the 
program was designed to accomplish, 

Dealers and their salesmen were ex. 
tremely enthusiastic about these meet. 
ings. One comment was: “I didn’t know 
a bunch of men could have so much fun 
at a business meeting.” But more impor. 


tant than the atmosphere of friendliness § 


and enthusiasm at the meetings is the 
fact that the men could talk much more 
convincingly and intelligently about 
range performance after they had ac 
tually cooked. They benefited greatly 
by seeing and hearing Miss Easley’s de. 
scription of the use value of the various 
features of the gas ranges. 


story, and three picture-story mats showing the home economists and 
listing recipes. In this panel appears the dealer's kit, which told hin 
exactly how he might cash in on the school. 
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ers arrive for cooking school 


k 
As home fill out attendance cards in 


session, they 
auditorium. 


The cooking school sessions for home- 
makers were planned to bring the 
women up to date on modern tech- 
niques, rather than to teach them to 
cook. The theme of the series was‘ Pic- 
ture Book Cooking.” The food prepara- 
tion demonstrations emphasized that 
meals should be as pretty to look at as 
they are nourishing. All demonstrations 
were highly sales slanted. 

Dealers furnished four different 
ranges each day for the three - day 
schools. While these ranges were in- 
stalled by gas company service men, no 
range sold by the gas company was used 
in the cooking schools. Range salesmen 
from the gas company were not per- 
mitted to attend the schools! These were 
all-dealer schools. 

As each homemaker entered the lobby 
of the auditorium, she was given an at- 
tendance card to fill out. This card asked 
for information about her present range. 
The women filled out these cards, using 
the ranges in the lobby as desks. This 
afforded dealers at the displays an op- 
portunity to give brief sales talks about 
their ranges. At the end of each day’s 
session, the attendance cards were put in 
an automatic gas clothes dryer on the 
stage and mixed for the drawing. Of 
course at this time there was an oppor- 
tunity to give a brief sales talk on the 
dryer. The food prepared and the door 
prizes for each day were awarded from 
the cards drawn. In Alliance, Ohio, at 
the time the school was held there, local 
businessmen were staging a “Queen-for- 

a-Day” promotion. They tied in with 
the school by drawing for the “queen” 
from the attendance cards. 

Whenever possible, the mayor or bur- 
gess of the community opened the 


An invitation to a dealer to attend, with his salesmen, a 
prevue meeting is reproduced at left below, together with 
the attendance card which all homemakers in attendance 


at the school were asked to fill out. 
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school. He explained that this was a co- 
operative school, put on by the dealers 
as a Civic enterprise. 

In thorough, step-by-step demonstra- 
tions, Miss Easley showed the women 
how to prepare complete oven, broiler, 
and range-top meals. Emphasis was on 
economical dishes. So impressed was 
one visitor to the school with the econ- 
omy of the menus, she asked for an extra 
set of recipe folders to send to her 
family in Germany. 

Sales - wise, this combined cooking 
school and dealer education program 
produced some highly satisfactory re- 
sults. For example, in Washington, Pa.., 
one dealer sold 16 $269 ranges in the 
three weeks following our school by 
contacting prospects who had attended 
the sessions. This promotion not only 
reflected an increase in the dealer sales 
volume, but also an increase in the price 
of the average range sold. The most 
popular range price prior to the school 
was $159.95. This experience is typical 
of results in all communities where 
schools were held. 


In Somerset, Pa., the dealers sold 15 


ranges the week of the school to pros- 
pects entering their stores. This was ex- 
clusive of the dealer who supplied the 
range to be given away. He obtained 


The remainder of the 











all the prospect cards from this school 
but saved them for a later range pro- 
motion. In another locality, a dealer 
sold 10 ranges in 8 days as a result of 
the school. This was more ranges than 
that dealer had sold in the entire pre- 
ceding year. The total range sales di- 
rectly traceable to the 19 schools is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine at this 
time. Sales of gas ranges in the areas 
where schools were held were far above 
those in similar communities where no 
schools were held. Undoubtedly some ef 
the women who attended the schools, 
although they did not buy ranges imme- 
diately, did go home and start their own 
long-term campaigns for new ranges 
which will eventually result in sales for 
many dealers. 

And how did the homemakers like the 
cooking schools? The best answer to 
that question is a total attendance, for 
the 19 schools, of 30,217. One lady was 
so enthusiastic about the schools in her 
community that, when two of her 
friends had missed them, she drove the 
friends 25 miles on a rainy evening to 
attend a school in a neighboring town. 
There is no doubt that the homemakers 
in all localities are eager to learn new 
gas cookery techniques at these in- 
formal yet informative sessions. 


panel shows a number of the advertising mats that were 
sent to the local newspapers, together with a list of the 
co-sponsoring dealers to whom the newspaper might sell 
space. In addition, of course, the utilities bought space. 








































































“Proof of Superiority” 
Sells Refrigerators 








N March 1, 1941, thousands of em- 

ployees of The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., sole supplier of gas for the 
city of Chicago reported for work in 
the firm’s retail outlets and branch 
offices wearing buttons inscribed with 
the slogan “Ask Me.” 

When a customer did “ask” a gas 
company employee, he or she was told 
about the “Proof of Superiority Offer” 
on the Servel refrigerator. 

This was the opening gun of the 
largest, most successful promotion of 
gas refrigerators ever held in this coun- 
try. From that day through the end of 
1950, 88,372 gas refrigerators were sold 
to Chicago consumers—making Servel 
“Chicago’s fastest-selling refrigerator.” 

Since that day more than ten years 
ago, the Proof of Superiority Offer has 
been the backbone of the Peoples Gas 
refrigerator sales program. 

Under the original offer, the company 
delivered a Servel refrigerator and in- 
stalled it in the customer’s home on re- 
ceipt of a $5 deposit. The customer 
made no other payment during the 
initial 60-day period. He was free at any 
time to call Peoples Gas and tell them 
he had decided against keeping the re- 
frigerator. If the customer decided to 
keep his Servel unit, payments began 
after the 60-day Proof of Superiority 
Period. 

Of course, this offer had to be dis- 
continued with the outbreak of World 
War II. During the immediate postwar 
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By BENEDICT KRUSE 


period, this type of 
sales approach was 
also unfeasible be- 
cause of the tremen- 
dous shortage of ma- 
jor appliances. How- 
ever, with the return 
of a “normal” market, 
the plan was reinstat- 
ed in 1949. The fee at 
this time had to be 
upped to $10, but the 
plan remained the 
same in all of its important details. 


During all the time this offer was in 
effect, not one customer returned a 
Servel refrigerator during the trial pe- 
riod. 

More important than the Proof of 
Superiority program, however, is the 
basic policy of Peoples Gas which led 
to this sales campaign: The company 
stands behind its gas appliances with 
service which its customers know is de- 
pendable. In selling appliances, the Chi- 
cago utility does not sell price, but a 
superior product. Peoples Gas ap- 
proaches the job of selling gas refrig- 
erators by striving for customer confi- 
dence through customer service. 


B. H. Wittmann, manager of domestic 
sales for Peoples Gas, sums up the com- 
pany’s sales philosophy this way: 

“The successful sale of gas refrigera- 
tors depends on the development by the 
utility of the confidence of its customers 
in the superiority of gas as a fuel. This 
factor must be supported by proper 
servicing by the utility and by an intelli- 
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Not price, but a superior product is what 
Peoples Gas sells with such eye-catching win- | 
dow displays as these. The utlity’s broad pro. 
motion and advertising program and its strong & 
dealer organization have made Servel Chicago's Hi» 
No. 1 refrigerator. ; 


gent advertising program not only by # 
the utility but by the manufacturer as 
well.” 4 
Mr. Wittman emphasizes continually 
his belief that Peoples Gas does a bettet 
job of selling gas and gas appliance 
because it is a one-product utility. The 
competition between gas and electricity 
assures the Chicago consumer of top 
value for his utility dollar. : 
Of course, the primary interest of the 
company in the sale of gas refrigerators 









is load building. With well over 100,000 ne 
Servel refrigerators in use in Chicago, Po 
each using an average of 120 thermsa 
year, gas refrigeration gives the com- . 
pany a profitable domestic gas load of ur 
between 9 and 10 million therms a yeat. sh 
Still another key factor which led ‘h 
Peoples Gas officials to decide on the ap 
promotion of gas refrigerators is the » 
fact that these appliances help balance une 
the firm’s seasonal load. cre 
The statistical department of Peoples 
Gas estimates that gas consumption for § mi 
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months runs LU to 15% above average. 

This increment multiplied by more than 

100.000, adds materially to the off- 
5 , 


season flow of gas to Chicago con- 


sumers. — . —_ 
In setting up its sales organization tor 


refrigerators, Peoples Gas had to 
function in a dual role: (1) The firm 
had to fit the promotion of these appli- 
ances into its own retail sales organiza- 
tion, and (2) it had to set up a program 
of working with dealers throughout the 
Chicago area to help them promote and 
sell Servel units. 

To reassure the appliance dealers that 
the gas company’s position in the field 
helped, rather than hurt, them, the util- 
ity issued and adhered strictly to the fol- 
lowing policy: od 

“The gas company derives its income 
from gas sales. The retail merchant de- 
rives his from the profit he makes from 
over-the-counter sales. With few excep- 
tions, the retail merchant has neither the 
capital nor the desire to promote new 
markets for the sale of gas. 

“As consumer acceptance material- 
izes, so should gas company activity in 
direct sales lessen, and sales flow to nor- 
mal channels of distribution, such as 
appliance dealers, hardware and furni- 
ture houses, department stores, and 
plumbing and heating contractors. 


gas 





these outlets are kept informed, not only 
in respect to all phases of gas company 
sales activity, but also in respect to ap- 
pliances, their source of supply, mar- 
kets, and the desirability of selling qual- 
ity merchandise.” 

This policy of fairness to appliance 
dealers is carried through to a point 
where customers in Peoples Gas retail 
salesrooms who state that they have al- 
ready discussed purchase of an appli- 
ance with another dealer are referred 
back to the original outlet to make their 
purchase. 

Within the domestic, or direct, sales 
department of Peoples Gas, the accent 
is on sales incentive. 

Mr. Wittmann views sales incentive 
this way: 

“There should be no limit to the earn- 
ings paid to a good salesman if he pro- 
duces the business in line with estab- 
lished policies. 

“An underpaid salesman is never a 
happy salesman, and an unhappy sales- 
man is never a successful salesman. 

“We at Peoples Gas ‘believe in keep- 
ing everybody happy, providing they do 
the job which is expected of them.” 

Despite this aggressive attitude, Peo- 
ples Gas places a greater accent on the 
creating of satisfied customers than on 
the writing of orders. 
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Brains behind Chicago's refrigeration program are (I. to r.): E. J. Lynahan, home service 
director; H. D. Valentine, sales promotion representative; F. X. Mettenet, vice president 
of sales; C. H. Light, merchandise manager; |. Jensen, dealer section manager; D. E. Collins, 
sales engineering manager; R. G. Rees, apartment house section; Roy Munroe and H. T. 
Pollan, sales directors; and B. H. Wittman, manager of domestic sales. 


“However, Peoples Gas must still con- 
tinue as a dealer, since experience has 
shown that, should the utility relinquish, 
even temporarily, its direct activity in 
the promotion and sale of a particular 
appliance, the quality of merchandise 
offered for sale deteriorates and the 


volume of appliance distribution de- 
creases. 


Dealer promotion and information 
must be carried on continually so that 
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The appliance section of the company 
sales manual contains the following in- 
structions: 


When you bring in an order it is as- 
sumed that you have done your part to see 
that the customer has been thoroughly con- 
vinced of the benefits he or she can derive 
by the use of gas and gas equipment. 

This means that they are not oversold so 
that they will not expect unobtainable re- 
sults, or undersold so that they only par- 
tially know the services their purchase can 
render. 





Every sale made is done with the thought 
of giving excellent service—having satisfied 
customers. 


Each one of your customers is given every 
consideration’ in making the sale an effec- 
tive point for others in the neighborhood to 
enjoy the use of similar gas equipment. 

Naturally, we want a satisfied customer 
from every sale. 


Every branch office of the Chicago 
utility functions as a tip-off point for 
refrigerator sales leads. Posters and 
promotional displays featuring refrig- 
erators are always on view. When a 
customer shows an interest in the gas 
refrigerator, the clerk or floor salesman 
on the scene makes out a prospect card 
which is forwarded to the sales super- 
visor at the Adams street office of Peo- 
ples Gas. 


This section of the company has sales- 
men in every district of Chicago. The 
prospect card is given to the salesman in 
whose territory the prospect resides. 


The salesman is expected to visit the 
prospect at his earliest convenience and 
to record the results of this and any 
future calls on the back of the prospect 
card. This card, in turn, is returned to 
the floor salesman who made it out orig- 
inally so that he may be kept posted on 
the success of his work and be credited 
accordingly. 

Backing up this well-operated sales 
machinery is a carefully - thought - out, 
powerful advertising program. 


The effectiveness of this advertising 
campaign is best illustrated by the sales 
figures for 1949 and 1950, when the 
program centered around the theme: 
“Chicago’s fastest-selling refrigerator.” 
In 1949, 16,013 units were sold. This 
figure was dwarfed the following year 
when 19,108 Servel refrigerators were 
sold in Chicago. 


The Peoples Gas advertising program 
features coordinated use of newspaper 
and billboard advertising with a relent- 
less direct mail campaign for a kicker. 

Newspaper ads featuring the Servel 
refrigerator run on a carefully planned 
schedule. The ads are of various sizes, 
right up to full pages. Simultaneously 
with the breaking of an ad on a special 
sales point of the gas refrigerator, bill- 
board posters carrying out the same 
theme are displayed at scores of points 
throughout the Chicago area. 

To round out the picture, mailing 
pieces describing gas refrigerators were 
prepared for distribution to nearly a 
million Chicago homes serviced by 
Peoples Gas. 

This, together with one more impor- 
tant point, rounds out the picture of how 
Peoples Gas has set records in the sale 
of gas refrigerators. 

The additional point, as stated by 
Mr. Wittmann, is this: 

“We believe strongly that the Servel 
gas refrigerator is the best refrigerator 
on the market.” 
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California Utilities 
Complete Second Dryer 
Campaign in A Year 






N Southern California, where natives of the gas clothes dryer as a major appli- _in relatively short supply, there are noy 
and near natives brag about the ance. plenty to be had. Perhaps by late win. 
weather, they’re discovering something _—2. Creation of a new realization of the value _ ter, the cycle will have been completed: 
better than sunshine. of the gas clothes dryer as a major appli- yt for now, with today’s market as it js 
. } ance profit item in the minds of the buyers h Tit: 11; 

It’s the automatic gas clothes dryer, in department stores and of dealers. t While oh, are +e m3 bud a 
and the two Los Angeles utilities, 3. The conviction that, while not as many h b oa ore ra udget this trip 
Southern Counties and Southern Cali- dryers were available as had been hoped, as een trimme ; rom $60,000 to 
fornia Gas Co.., are helping housewives there was every indication that when the $42,000, and the giveaway program, 
—by the thousands—discover it. automatic clothes dryer becomes avail- whereby valuable prizes worth $5000 
able, the company would launch a com- = Were awarded at drawings, has been 


The two companies are just now plete and even more successful campaign. 
winding up a 45-day dryer campaign, 
the second in a year; and while results 
were not in at this writing, things were 
looking better than ever. 

When last winter’s 214-month drive 
ended last February,* and the results 
were counted, sales officials were so 
pleased that they claimed these as direct 


results of the campaign. 
1. A new public awareness and acceptance 


abandoned, the two companies have in 
Time Was Ripe no way lessened their efforts. New ideas, 
new kits for dealers, new promotional 
Studying this recommendation, the gimmicks have been added in an effort | 
dealer men at both gas companies some _ to actually intensify coverage. Manufac. 
time ago decided that on Aug. 15 the turers are on the bandwagon in a big 
time would be ripe for that “complete way and dealers are cooperating enthv. 
and even more successful campaign.”  siastically. Nearly all the 450 dealer 
Unlike last winter, when the two com-_ kits have been snapped up; manufac. 
panies were showing their contempt for turers have made heavy use of TV and 
the head-in-the-sand school of thinking _ radio spots, and have run extensive tie. 
*GAS, January 1951, p. 47. by promoting the appliance when it was __ in advertising under the program. 





Samples of ads that were inserted in more than 250 southern California newspapers. 
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The kits, selling at a below-cost price 

of $7.50, give the dealer something’ to 
talk about and, most important, demon- 
strate. Fifty terry -cloth “finger - tip 
towels, 500 ready-stamped postal cards, 
ready for the dealer's imprint, and a 
unique clothes line window display, are 
included. . 

In the display are antiqued clothes 
poles, complete with clothes lines and 

‘ns and four towels which together 
spell out the words “No More Clothes 
Lines,” and a 30 x 40-in. display card 
for placement next to the dryer. All gas 
company advertising carries a thumb- 
nail sketch of the display, and urges 
readers to look for it in the dealer’s 
window. 

The postcards, mailed to owners of 
automatic washers as well as other top 
prospects, urged housewives to come to 
the store for a free towel and demon- 
stration of the dryer. 

Campaign advertising by the utilities 
included insertion in more than 250 
newspapers in the market area. In the 
metropolitan Los Angeles area, 5-col. 
Ow 12-in. display ads were used. The highly 


in- popular evening concert program spon- 
d; sored by the two gas companies over a 
is, local radio station was used as another 

| medium. Tie-ins were widely used, both 
‘ip by dealers and manufacturers. Sears, 
to Roebuck & Co., whose Kenmore dryer 
m, was being cooperatively promoted, took 
00 radio and TV spots to tell the campaign 
en story, mailed 8000 postcards to users of 
in Kenmore washing machines. Whirlpool 
aS, tied in with companion ads in all news- 
al papers, as did Hamilton and Apex. 
vrt | Bendix bought radio spots all through 
C- the month of September. 
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Postcards (500 of them) inviting 
housewives to dryer demonstrations 
were included in dealer kit. 
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With the stage thus set, dealer repre- 
sentatives from the gas companies went 
to work to see that dealers really took 
advantage of the opportunities afforded. 
“Demonstrate!” was a theme that was 
repeated constantly. Dealers were re- 
minded of the selling maxim, “Sales pre- 
sentation without demonstration is mere 
conversation.” Here are a few of the 
tricks that were strongly advocated: 


1. Connect up a dryer on the sales floor for 
live dryer demonstrations. 


2.Set up group demonstrations wherever 
and whenever possible. By invitation, 
dealers would gather good prospects into 
the store in convenient-size groups. 
Through a prior arrangement with the gas 
company, a home service representative 
would be on hand to help run the show, 
giving the dealer the benefit of her 
thorough knowledge of the whole washer- 
dryer story. 
Out of one such group demonstration, a 
dealer pulled two immediate sales and 
lined up a number of excellent prospects. 


3. Arrange for pickup service for really hot 
prospects; take them along, with their wet 
wash, to the store for a convincing dryer 
demonstration. 

This idea was neatly handled by several 
dealers who canvassed their prospects on 
a Monday morning, and the idea snow- 
balled through “use-the-user” contacts 
thus developed. 

4. Begin a systematic telephone canvass as 
soon as possible. 

5. Handle the premium intelligently. Don’t 
simply hand out towels. 


‘Demonstration Tricks 


All sorts of tricks could be used, the 
companies pointed out in their “special 
issue” of the Gas Clothes Dryer News, a 
four-page newspaper published to ac- 
quaint the dealers with the program and 
stir up enthusiasm. For example—put 


the supply of towels inside a dryer, and 
let the prospect pick it out herself. 
Meanwhile, have a live demonstration 
going on so she can watch the dryer at 
work — and make sure that she’s still 
there when the cycle is completed. 

Advertising manager J. S. Spaulding 
lent the aid of his department with ad- 
vice on the most effective methods of 
tieing in advertising. 

It will be some time before results of 
the campaign can be compared with 
those of last winter. That drive brought 
an increase of 85.6% in sales—-during 
the 214 months it was conducted—over 
sales for the entire 12 months previous. 
The market is different, of course. But 
it’s still wide-open, what with saturation 
of probably less than 1%. 

Competitively, gas is way out in front 
in the area. The quick jump the com- 
panies’ aggressive action gave them on 
electric dryers has (and will) paid off in 
an unusual way. When the market is 
tight and dryers are in short supply, 
manufacturers ship a predominance of 
gas dryers into the area, because they 
are the ones that are selling. It’s the gas 
company push that’s turning the trick. 

What’s the gas-to-electric ratio? Kris 
Kringle, the man who’s running the 
show, won't be pinned down, but if 
you d suggest 4-to-1 he wouldn’t say no. 
He’s willing to be quoted on the experi- 
ence of one chain of stores, which racked 
up gas dryer sales of about 127 to 20 
for electric models. 

Better than 5 to 1. 

Assisting Mr. Kringle, who is super- 
visor of dealer sales promotion for 


Southern California Gas Co., on the 


drive is his staff aide, Henry Trott. 


Dealers received all materials needed for setting up ‘‘No More Clothes Lines”’ 
window display. This display was reproduced in miniature in advertisements to 


increase tie-in value. 
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Pe is now beginning to make a seri- 
ous bid in one of the newest com- 
petitive races—the race for the right to 
dispose of refuse in the home. 

Out-advertised, (quite naturally, by 
the big boys in the electrical busi- 
ness) and outglamorized under the 
smart strategy employed by the disposal 
equipment makers in saturating the 
mass housing market, gas-fired inciner- 
ators are now coming into their own. 

They, too, are beginning to push their 
way into the mass-housing market, 
whence with heavy promotion their ad- 
vances can be consolidated and broad- 
ened into community-wide markets. 

Disposal units, made available in 
package deals in tract houses for the 
lower-middle income brackets, worked 
their way into individual homes and 
soon found a ready market among 
homemakers in higher income brackets. 
In some areas, the appliance might even 
be considered a badge denoting one’s 
ability to keep at least up with a new 
family of Joneses, who make half the 
money but live in a new tract house 
down the street. 

Incinerators may be able to come up 
the same way. They may even become 
city-wide institutions. The day may not 
be far off when whole towns or villages 
will have them, and the village refuse 
collector will have become obsolete. 

Bowser Inc., of Cairo, Ill., maker of 
the “Incinor,” has already begun driv- 
ing some strong wedges into the mass 
housing market. Biggest achievement 
to date has been the 500-unit installa- 
tion in the Wherry housing project at 
Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Every one of the 175 duplex houses 
and 150 single houses contains an In- 
cinor. Wherry is the largest housing 
project in the state. 

The project was first born in the mind 
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America’s Cleanest Community 


X NO GARBAGE CANS 
X NO GARBAGE TRUCKS | 
X NO OPEN TRASH FIRES 

X REDUCED SMOKE NUISANCE 
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One Sale: 500 Incinerators! 





of Maj. William F. Ong Jr., assistant 
wing executive officer and director of 
the base planning board, who recog- 
nized the urgent need for more quarters 
— particularly for non-commissioned 
officers—in 1947, soon after the transfer 
of base personnel from Geiger field, 
Wash. Major Ong first tried to promote 
a federal housing project in Cheyenne, 
but the state legislature turned a deaf 
ear. While he was engaged in interest- 
ing private enterprise in constructing 
such a project on the base grounds, a 
nationwide drive for military housing 
was taking shape. The outcome was the 
Wherry housing bill, which passed the 
81st Congress and cleared the way for 
such jobs as the one at Warren. 

The bill which provided for housing 
to be constructed on government 
property leased to private organizations 
or built on property adjacent to military 
installations, contained a proviso limit- 
ing its scope to permanent bases. Fur- 
ther delays were encountered before the 
Wyoming senators succeeded in having 
Warren designated as a permanent in- 
stallation. 

After considerable study, plans and 
specifications were drawn up and bids 
were opened. Of the six bids received, 
the one submitted by Wyoming Build- 
ers Inc., calling for the expenditure of 
$5 million, was accepted. Under the con- 
tract terms, the company will not only 
build, but will own, rent, and supervise 
them. 

The job is now well under way. The 
project was dedicated in formal cere- 
monies June 30, when 10 units were 
open for inspection. The entire com- 
munity is to be complete and ready for 
occupancy next year. 

One of the principal stockholders in 
Wyoming Builders is Thomas W. Pow- 
ers, president of Powers Building Sup- 
ply of Cheyenne. Here’s where the In- 








VW. 


cinor enters the picture, because Poy. 
ers handles the line. 

By doing a complete job of garbage 
and refuse combustion, the Incinor 
eliminates all pick-up service at Wherry, 
(except non-combustibles, of course) 


Owners of the project figure that amor. | 


tization of the equipment on the basis of 
30 cents per month each is considerably 
less than the cost of collection service, 
By comparison with electric garbage 
disposal units, the installation cost 
figured out to about 50%. Upkeep and, 
with favorable rates, operating costs 
figured out at far less than similar gar. 
bage disposal expenses. 

Wherry is believed to be the first 
major housing project of this nature to 
specify gas-fired incinerators. But 
others, on slightly smaller scale, are now 
being developed. As examples, all 300 
homes in a “row type”’ housing project 


in the Lake Shore Village, St. Claire | 


Shores, Mich., have individual inciner. 
ators, and a 188-unit apartment in Ce 
dar Rapids, Iowa is, using 45 of them, 

This latter project is made up of two 
complete communities consisting of a 
total of 15 individual buildings. Each 
building is divided into an average of 
three units, each of which in turn cor 
tains an average of four apartments 
An Incinor, together with a clothes 
dryer and washer, is installed in each 
unit and services the four apartments. 

At present, several small communities 
are considering village-wide gas-fired 
incineration to replace pick-up service. 
The difficulties inherent in such a plan 
when it is applied to an already estab- 
lished community are obvious. But with 
the newer, planned communities which 
are springing up as an outgrowth of the 
mass housing principle, the idea is feas 
ble and advantageous. 

It is in these areas that the big future 
for gas-fired incineration lies. 
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Mass Housing Offers Best Market Opportunities 


Only good gas appliances are going 
into Massachusetts housing projects. 
For details, see p. 62. 


HE trend in the United States is to 
minimum housing on a mass scale. 
That’s not by homemaker’s choice. 
It's by government order under the 
stress of national defense. 

Two recent events point the way. The 
National Production Authority has is- 
sued an order restricting the use of vital 
materials in home construction. The 
allocations authorized per house are so 
restrictive that only units of the most 
stripped-down types can be built. As 
this is written, the Congress is effecting 
the second order—an order authorizing 
construction of 50,000 new subsidized 
low-rent homes during the next 12 
months. 

The Wall Street Journal reports that 
between 850,000 and 1 million private 
homes will have been started in 1951, as 
against 1.3 million in 1950. At present 
there are about 169,000 low-rent public 
housing units standing, so the addition 
of 50,000 in a single year would bring 
about a significant shift in the ratio of 
public-to-private residences. 


Upgrading Should Mean Gas 


What type of appliances are these 
housing projects going to have—mini- 
mum appliances? 

That’s a problem with which the AGA 
has been wrestling. Gas utilities don’t 
want cheap appliances that give gas a 
bad name to be working in homes of 
persons who one day will be in the re- 
placement market. “Upgrading,” to 
many such, becomes synonomous with 
“electric.” 

AGA’s committee on housing, headed 
by James E. West of Washington, has 
been pushing for remedies. The com- 
mittee can only recommend, but so far 
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it’s received official recognition of its 
suggestions that all gas utilities be made 
aware of the problem of low quality 
range installations and called upon to 
consider joint action, and that recom- 
mendations be made for upgrading 
minimum gas range requirements. 


In view of this, the accompanying 
article is significant. Here is a state 
housing authority that wants to work 
with the local utility to assure the instal- 
lation of only good gas appliances. 
(Note that these are not super-require- 
ments. Three brands that were bidding 
made the grade. ) 


Getting good gas appliances into 
homes is, of course, only one of the 
problems of upgrading in housing proj- 
ects that merits, and is getting, utility 
attention. 

There’s the inadequate appliance, of 
which the 20-gal. water heater (except 
for certain limited uses) is perhaps the 
foremost. On the West Coast, gasmen 
have been working steadily for upgrad- 
ing to a 30-gal. minimum. Their ef- 
forts have been rewarded, but not on a 
broad enough scale. One stumbling 
block is the FHA regulation, which re- 
quires that builders meet minimum 
specifications—and that means that for 
anything but private individual con- 
struction houses are built to minimum 
specifications. FHA calls for only space 
sufficient to accommodate a 20-gal. 
model. With automatic washing ma- 


_chines beginning to saturate the market, 


housewives are complaining more fre- 
quently of “no hot water.” Clothes are 
not getting clean. 

At the PCGA water heater council 
meeting this year, Jack Hall of Southern 
California Gas Co. reported some statis- 
tics to show the serious need for larger 
heaters. Kenmore washers, he reported, 
use 20 gals. per washing cycle, General 
Electrics use 30, Bendixes use 16 to 17. 








He told of a survey of homes built in the 
past 18 months in the market area, of 
which 48 had automatic washing ma- 
chines. In 34 of these, housewives 
stated they had insufficient hot water. 


FHA, of course, only insures loans, 
does not actually write building specifi- 
cations. However, its regulations are 
being constantly revised. It’s the job of 
utilities to push for upgraded appli- 
ances. In PCGA, a new committee is do- 
ing just that. 


Housing Kit Available 


There is ample evidence that utilities 
need to work more closely with builders 
and architects. The AGA housing com- 
mittee took cognizance of this in its 
work this year. To the end that building 
contractors, as well as the family plan- 
ning a home, become more familiar with 
the advantages of gas the committee has 
set machinery in motion to produce a 
“rounded package of promotional mate- 
rial” for this market. A kit that would 
include New Freedom Gas Kitchen plan- 
ning sheets, laundry planning sheets, 
and information from the “Reference 
Manual of Modern Gas Service” is also 
planned. 


Again on the West Coast, PCGA 
members have been studying heating 
problems in the mass housing market. 
Location of vented recessed wall heaters 
is a matter of concern, and the need for 
active participation by utilities and 
manufacturers in working with mass- 
housing architects to secure optimum 
placement has been stressed. Better in- 
stallation instructions, as well as instruc- 
tion in the proper care of this type 
heater, were recommended. In this con- 
nection, work is going ahead on the pub- 
lishing of a manual that will establish 
a gas heating installation stand- 
ards. 
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Annual Utilization Issue 
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| rsa a public housing authority 

_ welcome to the 

Commonwealth 

tions for gas ranges. As gasmen saw it, 

expenditures might well set a national 

dustry has been victimized by the cheap 

only the gas range, but all other appli- 
heaters, and laundry dryers. 

lem last winter, when it received a call 


demands upgraded gas appliances 
—that’s news. But it was particularly 

gas industry last 

spring when the 
of Massachusetts State Housing Board 
announced its new and rigid specifica- 
the prestige of this densely populated 
state plus its unusually large building 
precedent. * 

It is an open secret that the gas in- 
and inferior gas appliances installed in 
public housing projects. At stake is not 
ances as well — refrigerators, incinera- 
tors, air conditioners, space and water 

In fact, the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co. was already troubled with this prob- 
for help from the state board. H. A. Kie- 
venaar, the utility’s residential sales 





*The Massachusetts Board has guaranteed $200 million 
worth of bonds, issued by local housing authorities, for 
the construction of 15,000 single and multiple dwelling 
units. The state also subsidizes the program to the ex- 
tent of contributing to these authorities $5 million a 
year. Each project is amortized over a period of 40 
years. 


manager, was more than happy to 
oblige. 

The state board asked him for the util- 
ity’s brand preferences in the range 
field. However, in the interest of fair- 
ness, Mr. Kievenaar countered with the 
suggestion of an objective test of all 
makes in Boston Con’s laboratory. And 
so it was. 

Boston Con provided the board with 
the names of all gas range manufac- 
turers seeking business; the board then 
asked each of them to send a sample of 
their product; and, finally, came a rigid 
test of the ranges submitted. 

Representatives of the state board, 
backed by a technical advisory staff of 
sales engineers and customer service 
people, spent a day and a half inspecting 
the samples. The appliances were liter- 
ally dismantled for a close operational 
glimpse. And sure enough, many ex- 
pense-carrying difficulties were detect- 
ed. For their part, Boston Con men, as 
impartial arbiters, merely pointed cut 
advantages and disadvantages in the va- 
rious ranges. 

At last, the board drew up a new set 
of specifications. These called for a 
quality midway between CP and mini- 
mal AGA specifications. As it turned 
out, only three of the 15 brands on dis- 
play were able to make the grade. 
























State Authorities Demand Good Appliances 


By MILTON ALEXANDER 


According to Mr. Kievenaar, the 
beneficial effects of the upgrading are 
already in evidence; and they will grow, 
his company anticipates, with the intro. 
duction of natural gas into its area. 

Upgraded gas appliances will have 
even more far-reaching results, Mr. Kie. 
venaar predicts. For many of the occu. 
pants in these public projects, low. 
income veterans, are there only by rea. 
son of the housing shortage. Later on, | 
when they move to better living facili. 
ties, they will carry along their favora. 
ble attitude to gas equipment and gas, 
Then, he emphasized, it will be a matter 
of personal choice—as between gas and 
electricity ! 

The moral of the Boston story was 
drawn by Simon M. Werner, director of 
the board’s management bureau: 

“The primary issue before a public 
housing board is relative cost of utility 
service, and not relative price of equip- 
ment. Our main concern is to minimize 
maintenance costs after the expiration 
of the manufacturer’s guarantee. Once 
we have decided in favor of gas, our J 
choice of appliance depends entirely on 
its long-range utilization. The so-called 
‘dogs of the industry’ have been a dis 
credit to gas. They can’t help but influ. 
ence our judgment of other types of 
appliances.” 





Section 1: Scope of Work 





A. These specifications cover and include the fur- 
nishing and tailboard delivery of domestic gas ranges 
in quantities as called for by the proposal. 

However, the manufacturer may have the option of 
adding to the number of ranges required on any par- 
ticular date a sufficient number to meet with carload 
requirements with the understanding that the authority 
will hold these added ranges in storage on the projects 
and will consider them for the purposes of partial pay- 


DETAILED SPECIFICATION FOR GAS 


State of Massachusetts 


ments as part of the next subsequent shipment. 


this specification. 


Section 2: General 


A. Ranges shall comply with American Standard 
Approval Requirements for Domestic Gas Ranges, 
Z 21.1 - 1948, and its addenda, Z 21.1A - 1949, and 
bear the American Gas Assn. Blue Seal of Approval; 
and in addition they shall comply with provisions of 


B. A photostatic copy of the certificate of approval 


RANGES 
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DETAILED SPECIFICATION FOR GAS RANGES (Continued) 


issued by the AGA Laboratory to the manufacturer 
shall be furnished in each case. 

C. Ranges shall be Type C, as contained in the above 
requirements and shall have no projections on sides. 


D. Ranges shall be of current design and made by 
manufacturers regularly engaged in this work. 
E. Ranges shall be limited to the following dimen- 


sions. 
Width: Not less than 19 in. nor more than 22 in. 


Depth: Not less than 21 in., excluding handles. 
Height: 36 in. to cooking surface. 


Section 3: Construction 


A. Removable burner tray or combustion pan with 
vitreous porcelain or equal finish. In the absence of 
separate burner tray or trays, aeration plates or burner 
bowls shall be capable of adequately collecting spill- 
overs and shall have vitreous porcelain or chromium 
finish. 

B. Each range shall have four non-clog type burners 
consisting of at least one giant burner and regular 
other burners, all with automatic lighting. The front 
and rear burner on each side shall be connected to form 
one piece so as to.be removable in one operation. All 
top surface burners shall be of cast iron or pressed 
steel and shall be of porcelain or Japan finish. 


C. Each range shall be equipped with an oven which 
with the door closed, shall have an inside capacity of 
not less than 2.28 cu ft. 

D. The oven shall be vitreous porcelain finish or 
aluminized steel throughout. The oven burner shall 
be equipped with a trailer lighter arm or other means 
so that the burner can be readily ignited at the lighting 
hole, which shall be in the oven bottom at the front 
of the oven. 

E. Where the side oven linings are channeled for the 
support of the oven racks, they shall have smooth edges 
for easy cleaning. The oven shall be equipped with at 
least two rust resistant racks with suitable stops. 


F, The oven shall be vented through a flue deflector 
which shall deflect the products of combustion at an 
angle of approximately 45.° 


G. The oven shall be provided with automatic oven 
heat control. Each range shall have a broiler compart- 
ment underneath the oven. 


H. The broiler pan shall be vitreous enamel steel or 
cast aluminum and shall be of the smokeless type and 
shall be equipped with removable, rust-resistant grid. 


I. The height of the broiler compartment shall be 
a minimum of 414 in. Each broiler compartment shall 
have sufficient guides to provide a minimum of three 
positions (vertically) of the broiler pan. If a drawer 
type broiler is used, the construction shall be such that 
the whole assembly may be easily withdrawn and re- 
placed. It shall move freely on its runners or guides 
before and after the oven is heated and a suitable stop 
shall be provided to prevent sudden withdrawal. The 
broiler drawer shall be of solid construction and sides 
and bottom shall be of vitreous enamel or aluminized 
steel. 


J. The broiler grid shall have an area of not less 
than 1 sq fet. 

K. The oven and broiler doors shall be supplied 
with durable strong hinges to insure a tight fitting door 
and sealed oven for maintenance of oven temperature. 
Doors shall be well insulated with fibre glass or equal 
insulation. 

L. The range shall be so constructed that all vital 
parts, including door spring replacements, may be 
serviced and adjusted from the top and front. 


Section 4: Exterior Finish 


A. The back guard, cooking top, oven and broiler 
doors, and entire front of range shall be white vitreous 
porcelain finish or may be of stainless steel. The con- 
tractor may, at his option, provide a stove with a cook- 
ing top of black vitreous porcelain or monel metal. 

B. The sides of the range shall be furnished in white 
or marbelized vitreous enamel. 

C. The legs or base shall be porcelain or vitreous 
enamel or black Japan finish. | 

D. The main back of the range shall be finished in 
black Japan, aluminized steel, or equal. 

E. The top burner grates shall be finished with one 
coat of vitreous enamel or be of stainless steel or 
aluminum. 


Section 5: Instruction 


A. Furnish with each range, for use by tenants, 
descriptive literature giving simple instructions as to 
operation and maintenance. 


Section 6: Guarantee and Service 


A. The contractor guarantees all equipment to be 
free from defects in design, workmanship, and mater- 
ials and agrees to repair or replace, free of charge, any 
part, vitreous enamel excepted, proving defective with- 
in one year from date of installation. 

B. In submitting proposal, the contractor shall pro- 
vide the authority with the name and address of the 
agent who will furnish servicing for this equipment. 

C. Bid must be accompanied by a statement from 
the contractor that range bid, giving model and num- 
ber, meets all of these specifications; or differs from 
specification, describing differences and referring to 
page, section, and paragraph of these specifications. 
Failure to submit this statement shall disqualify bidder. 


Section 7: Taxes 


A. The contractor shall state in his bid the amount 
of federal excise tax excluded. 


Section 8: Performance 


A. The contractor shall 
place the equipment in op- 
eration and make all nec- 
essary adjustments for 
proper performance. 
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Faced with possible drastic 
cutbacks in the sales of gas for 
househeating, utilities may find 
their best area of market 
development in the upgrading 
of appliances used by present 
customers. Findings in this 
survey, which laid the basis 
for an entire national adver- 
tising campaign, should help 
utilities plan the attack on 
the local level. 
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Heating Habits Survey Gives Key to Upgrading 


Wy bat do Americans really think of 

home heating? What are their 

heating habits and what are the actual 

reasons for these 

, habits? For ex- 

So xoh 44/ “ad ample, just why 

do a majority of 

people turn down their temperatures at 
night? 

These and dozens of related questions 
of prime interest to gas utilities and the 
heating industry are answered — many 
for the first time — by what is believed 
to be the largest survey ever made, on a 
personal interview basis, of consumer 
attitudes toward home heating condi- 
tions. 

Conducted for Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. by independent re- 
search organizations, the study covered 
more than 3000 consumers—both men 
and women—in 102 cities, towns, and 
villages throughout the nation. 

Its primary purpose was to provide 
the big automatic controls manufac- 
turer with a scientific basis for enlarged 
and intensified advertising and promo- 
tional campaigns aimed at concentrated 
development of the modernization mar- 
ket in the present defense economy. 

Honeywell’s current national adver- 
tising—designed to make homeowners 
dissatisfied with old and inadequate 
heating equipment — already is _pat- 
terned on the findings. 

But because the findings probably 
represent the most detailed and accurate 
picture of consumer attitudes ever as- 
sembled on the subject, and also because 
Honeywell feels that the heating indus- 
try as a whole has yet to realize its great- 
est potential, the company now is 
making the survey results available to 
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customers and others as an industry 
service. 

This is in keeping with the leadership 
the company assumed more than two 
years ago in stimulating the moderniza- 
tion market. At that time, H. W. Sweatt, 
company president, reached the con- 
clusion that it was in this market, rather 
than new home construction, that the 
company and the heating industry pres- 
ently find their greatest opportunities. 

To support sales efforts in this direc- 
tion, Honeywell’s public relations coun- 
sel, Carl Byoir & Associates, launched— 
and is still continuing—a campaign that 
has been highly successful in winning 
acceptance for the modernization idea, 
not only from the nation’s press and 
public, but from other industries as well. 

In the latter part of 1950, Honeywell 
appointed a new advertising agency— 
Foote, Cone & Belding of Chicago—and 
under the direction of H. D. Bissell, di- 
rector of merchandising, evaluated the 
challenge facing the company sales-wide 
in the midst of a defense economy and 
drastically curtailed new construction. 

Decision was made to go after the 
modernization market with an expanded 
advertising budget. The Honeywell 
management felt, however, that the in- 
creased expenditures should be based on 
accurate knowledge, developed from in- 
telligent research, as to consumer atti- 
tudes toward home heating. 

It was for this reason that the com- 
prehensive survey was undertaken. 
Trained field investigators of Market 
Facts Inc., and Stewart, Dougall & Asso- 
ciates did the interviewing, under Foote 
Cone & Belding’s direction. In all, more 
than 150,000 questions were asked. 
Without exception, all interviewing was 


done in homes, during evenings and 
weekends, so as to have the entire family 
present. 

Of particular interest to utility people 
are findings as to how consumers use 
their thermostats and heating equip. 
ment. 

Between 7 and 8 out of every 10 ther. 
mostat owners lower their temperatures 
at night—in other words, more than 
three-fourths (Fig. 1). Temperature 
lowering is most popular in the South 
and West. In the South, it is practiced 
by 92.9% of thermostat owners, and in 
the West by 85.4%. 

More people with “non-central” warm 
air systems lower temperatures than do 
those with other types of heating sys. 
tems. More than 76% of gas consumers 
are night turn-downers, as compared to 
78% who use oil and 72.2% who 
use coal. 

Temperature lowering is practiced 
more widely by persons with incomes 
over $5000 than by those with smaller 
incomes. And it is more popular with 
house renters than with house owners 
or apartment dwellers. Seventy-nine per 
cent of house renters lower tempers: 
tures, compared to 76.5 of apartment 
dwellers and 75.8 of house owners. 

Nearly 60% of night turn-downers 
lower heat less than 15° (Fig. 2). The 
most popular range is 10 to 14’, and 
more people under 35 (about 81%) 
lower temperatures than do those over 
that age. 

Outstanding surprise of the survey 
was the reason most people gave for 
turning down their thermostats (Fig 
3). It isn’t fuel saving. It is simply 
that they “prefer it that way,” believing 
that it is more comfortable and health 
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© Of Thanks 











| =i from The Columbia Gas System 


to All Its Suppliers 




















We, of the Columbia Gas Systém, are sincerely 
grateful to our suppliers for all their efforts in our behalf 


during the past difficult year. 


The unavoidable steel shortages created by our coun- 
try’s re-armament policy ... the unpredictable and often 
disastrous vagaries of weather ... have made for an extra 


and heavy burden on all. 


Our mutual task remains ... to bring the benefits 


of Natural Gas to more people and to more industries, 


Washi Ga 


STUART M. CROCKER 
Chairman 


ot : a S.“ YOUNG 


Thanks for your help. 


President 
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Time Temperature is Lowered at Night 


(MALE “OWNERS WHO LOWER TEMPERATURE ) 


405% 











Time Temperature is Raised in Morning 
( MALE “OWNERS” WHO LOWER TEMPERATURE ) 
215% 


20.4% 








Number of Degrees Temperature is Lovee aga | 


29.4% 
24.1% 
: 8.1% 
4.6% 


(MALE “OWNERS WHO LOWER TEMPERATURE) 


15.5% 
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ful to sleep in a cooler room. In fact 
77.4% gave this reason, while only 
36.1% listed fuel saving. (Figures total 
more than 100% because some people 
gave more than one answer.) 


Another interesting part of the sur- 
vey, particularly for utility people, con- 
cerns the times that heat is lowered at 
night and raised in the morning (Figs. 
4 and 5.) About 40% of thermostat 
owners turn down their temperatures 
before 10:30 p.m. It appears that less 
than half of the people in the nation stay 
up after midnight. And, the survey 
showed, about one person in six doesn’t 
know when he goes to bed. 


A significant finding was that nearly 
63% of homes with electric clock ther- 
mostats pick up daytime temperatures 
before the 7 a.m. industrial load comes 
on, while only 47% of manually oper- 
ated thermostats have been set up by 
that time. In fact, nearly 50% of homes 
with electric clock thermostats auto- 
matically raise their temperatures by 
6:14 a.m. But only about 30% of 
the manual thermostats are raised by 
that hour. 


As is well known, homes with man- 
ually operated thermostats usually have 
the water heater, range, refrigerator, 
and all other gas-using appliances going 
at the same time the furnace is picking 


up to daytime temperatures. 


In homes where electric clock thermo- 
stats take care of house heating auto- 
matically, the survey indicated, heat 
goes on considerably in advance of the 
time appliances are used. Thus, the 
sudden surge of heat needed to bring 
room temperatures to daytime level is 
all over by the time cooking and water 
heating starts. In this way, electric clock 
thermostats help distribute the morning 
load and, in Honeywell’s opinion, prove 
to be an asset to utilities. 


Quite naturally, people vary the time 
of night turn-down somewhat (for ex- 
ample when company drops in, or when 
they have parties). But the morning 
pickup times for electric clock thermo- 
stats, the survey showed, remain fairly 
constant, not only over the entire heat- 
ing season, but from year to year. Ap- 
proximately 80% of Honeywell electric 
clock thermostat owners never have 
changed the morning pick-up time from 
its original setting. Only 3.8% have 
changed it only once a month or even 
less frequently. 

The survey produced some interest- 
ing facts concerning the kind of heat 
and type of fuel preferred. 


For the nation as a whole, warm air 
systems outnumber steam and hot water 
systems to the tune of 68% to 30%. In 


fact, warm air systems predominate jp 
all sections of the country except the 
east. There, hot water and steam sys. 
tems are used by more than 60% of the 
people, and warm air systems by only 
38.6%. 

About 98% of the people interviewed 
use either gas, coal, or oil as a hom 
heating fuel. The division is about even, 
On a nationwide basis, 35.3% of the 
people use coal, 33.3% use gas, and 
30.1% use oil. Believe it or not, abou 
1% of the people indicated they didn’ 
know what fuel was being used to keep | 
them warm. 


Geographically, the use of gas run 
from a high of 78% in the West census 
region, where a vast majority of homes 
has some kind of gas heater, to a low of 
10% in the East census region, where 
natural gas for home heating has not 
yet been available in volume. 


Gas is the favorite fuel in homes with 
incomes of $4000 and over. In homes 
with smaller incomes it is second in 
usage to coal. Its popularity is evi. 
denced by the fact that the disparity 
between its usage in homes with the 
highest and lowest incomes is only 10 § 
percentage points. 


Gas also rated high in home building 
plans. Ten per cent of families inter- 
viewed indicated they would build with- 





Proportion of Consumers 
Who Lower Temperature at Night 


(ALL MALE THERMOSTAT “OWNERS ) 
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Reasons Why... 


Consumers Lower 


Prefer cooler house at night, 
more comfortable, health reasons 


77.4% 





Temperature at Night 


Saves fuel 


36. | 





Misc. Other Reasons 
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Neighbor-to-Neighbor Rocemmmendution 


oric Sales 


four Profits 


“Two of my friends want Caloric ranges after 
seeing mine,’’ reported one owner recently to 
her dealer. 

This is no unusual case. Neighbor-to-neigh- 
bor recommendation is the reason for 1 out of 5 
Caloric Gas Range sales. 

Women find exclusive features and easy-to- 
clean construction in every model in the Caloric 
line. For trouble-free operation and automatic 
features they can’t help preferring America’s 
Easiest Ranges to Keep Clean. That’s why 
Ultramatic Caloric is your best bet for satisfy- 
ing customersand building moresalesand profits. 

























CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION 
12 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Exclusively Gas Range Manufacturers 
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Good Housekeeping 
< 40, * 
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2-Oven, 2-Broiler Caloric 
Builds Bigger Gas Load 


Homemakers who do a lot of roasting and bak- 
ing for large families are asking for this extra 
capacity Caloric Gas Range. Also available 
with 6 burners. 











enteseod 


- Ultramatio. 
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| in two years. Of these, more than 57 
_ said they would use gas, if available \ 
~ _ preference for gas was expressed by 
y ~ _ 88% of prospective new home builder 


, \, in cag and West — regions 
aor pana \ ely 2a nt a 

M . 

ELEMENT CONTROL! 








From the standpoint of the heatin, 
industry as a whole, perhaps the most 
significant fact brought to light by the 
survey was this: Despite the progress 
the industry has made, there is an amay. 
_ing complacency on the part of the 
_ American public concerning their hegt. 
ing equipment and heating conditions 

This is dramatically underscored by 

| the fact that three out of four consumers 
oa : (including those with automatic ¢op. 
| af. trols) have no complaint whatever with 
heating conditions in their homes, |) 
other words, heating conditions to them 
are satisfactory. 

This, of course, could be interpreted 
as a tribute to the accomplishments of 
the industry in providing excellent sery. 
“Trp | ice for good equipment. But in the 

"+3 opinion of A. H. Lockrae, vice president 
Se 3 in charge of Honeywell’s heating con. 
—— trols division, “‘it is likewise a satisfied 
frame of mind that has little justifica. 
tion in the great majority of American 
homes today.” 

“Independent research reveals,” he 
said, “that of America’s 45 million 
homes, 77% either have no central heat. | 
ing at all, or have inadequate heating, 
People apparently take for granted the 
less than adequate performance we 
know they are getting from outmoded 
heating equipment and controls.” : 

Supporting this view, the survey 
showed that nine out of ten thermostat 
owners have no complaints about per- 
formance, regardless of type. Consum. 
ers accept the appearance of their pres- 
ent thermostats almost 100%, even 
those that are more than 10 years old. 
Moreover, nearly 94% of present ther- J 


ANO WITH PLUS OS his 
\ ner sae 
A EA TU, RE. S —AS 4 ever replaced a thermostat, and slightly 


more than 5% have added one. 


: YOU O EXPECT ye 


ey & cause he wished a more modern, in: 
. y proved control. 
“We at Honeywell,” Lockrae says, 
“have long felt that the heating industry 
om as a whole has failed to reap its fair 
RO share of dollars from the public. We 
have seen picture windows, automatic 
. laundries, television sets, and a host of 
other emotionally advertised items 


Mtn nNnEAP OLS H 
Honeywell bo grasp and hold the interest of home 
buyers. 

“The heating industry has roy to 
. | ° ° capture the imagination of the Iree 

it WE Contiols aan ri public. Until we do, 
we cannot hope to get our fair share ol 
the modernization dollar.” 
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NEW! HONEY WELL 
COMBINATION CONTROL WITH 
OUT-OF-BACK” 
XIBLE ELEMENT! 
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: A fail-safe unit easily 





a adaptable to your furnace 











at 
T- 
2 The single flexible element comes right out the back of this 
. new control. Permits standardized mounting now for all makes 
d. of “out-of-back”’ flexible element controls. No leveling required ! 
T- Has exclusive fail-safe feature! If the element should ever nn ™ 
ni rupture for any reason the high limit switch “breaks,” shutting down Out-of-Top”’ Model 
h the burner. Simultaneously, the fan switch “makes,” turning on Also Available 
the fan motor. This insures positive furnace protection—an exclu- 
ke sive Honeywell feature. Thermostatically compensated for ambient 
" temperature changes so switching action is sure and uniform. _— Poe ae eo 
M- Easily accessible summer-winter switch and many other pratense oom of Pa aes coe 
features are additional good reasons why you should use this face ae iiiaeien a : eager rch 
s, better, safer control. For all the facts, call your local Minneapolis- inion deel > tap anion wee Has 
ry Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. GS-10-181, reer PES TE ree ene 
i Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. ; ) 
Te When ordering specify model desired. 
ic 
of 
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ASSOCIATIONS 








This Month 


AGA’s 33rd Annual Convention 
Scheduled for St. Louis Oct. 15-17 


Some 5000 gas industry representatives 
will converge at St. Louis this month for the 
American Gas Assn.’s 33rd annual conven- 
tion. Kiel auditorium will serve as general 
headquarters for the three-day meet, and 
some events will be held at the Jefferson, 
Statler, and Chase hotels. 

Robert W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., chair- 
manned the general convention committee 
and has announced a list of outstanding 
speakers. D. A. Hulcy, Dallas, will open the 
meeting on Oct. 15 with an address on pros- 
pects and accomplishments of the industry. 
The relationship between gas utilities and 
appliance manufacturers will be discussed by 
Frederic O. Hess, GAMA president, as an- 
other Monday morning feature. 

At the first day’s general session a promi- 
nent financial expert will review the attitude 
of large financial institutions toward the gas 
industry's expansion program which will re- 
quire $3.2 billion in new financing over the 
next five years. 

On Tuesday Frank C. Cortright, National 
Assn. of Home Builders, will talk about the 
residential construction outlook for 1952, 
and Harry K. Wrench, Milwaukee Gas Co., 
will discuss the role of natural gas in eco- 
nomic development of gas utilities and the 
nation. Mr. Hulcy will present the AGA 
Distinguished Service award for the most 
outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of the industry, the Beal medal for the year’s 
best technical paper, the McCarter medal for 
successful resuscitations from asphyxiation 
by gas, and the McCall awards for excep- 
tional home service achievements. Com- 
mittee chairmen will also make their reports 
at this session. 

“Citizens’ Responsibility” is the title se- 
lected by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois 
for his Wednesday morning address. At the 
same session, PAD Administrator Charles P. 
Rather will discuss gas and national defense, 


and the woman’s viewpoint in merchandis- . 


ing gas and gas appliances will be presented 
in Clara Zillessen’s address, ““There is Noth- 
ing Like a Dame.” She is former advertising 
manager, Philadelphia Electric Co. New 
officers, headed by George F. Mitchell, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., nominee for 
president, will be elected Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

A joint session of the natural and manu- 
factured gas departments is scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon in Kiel auditorium. 
Charles E. Bennett, Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., and Mr. Mitchell, respective chair- 
men of the departments, will preside. The 
program will include “Public Relations of 
the Gas Industry” by James F. Oates Jr., 
Peoples Gas; a discussion of the effects of 
conversion on a utility; and a panel session 
to help gasmen in their dealings with govern- 
ment agencies. 

Section chairmen have announced full 
programs for their groups, with meetings 
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Most convention events will take place 
at Kiel auditorium and the Jefferson 
and Statler hotels. The Chase hotel, 
shown at top, will host the ladies’ Star- 
light Roof party Monday afternoon. 


beginning Monday afternoon. Carl Horne, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., will preside at 
the residential gas section meeting. John 
Knighton, Servel, will speak on “Operation 
Initiative” and will present awards to 1951 
AGA-Servel refrigerator sales winners. A 
profitable pattern for sales is to be presented 
by Irving K. Peck, Manufacturers Light & 
Heat, and C. T. Burg, Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Co., will tell about “The Three 
Bogeymen.” Other addresses will include 
‘Automatic is the ‘Buy’ Word” by James I. 
Gorton of GAMA, and “Automatic is the 
‘Sell’ Word” by Frank L. Seitz, Southern 
Counties. 

Service training, natural gas efficiency, 
and proper gas main sizing will be discussed 
at Monday’s operating section meeting by J. 
MacLarty, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; 
W. C. Peters, Northern States Power Co.; 
E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia Electric; and W. 
J. Lutz and J. H. Miller, Public Service 
Electric & Gas. At Tuesday's session, Mr. 
Peck will tell what management expects from 
corrosion engineers, and Charles F. DeMey, 
Columbia Gas System Service Corp., will 
head a roundtable discussion on mobile ra- 
dio telephone equipment. J. W. Carroll, 
Philadelphia Electric, will serve as moderator 
for a symposium on the effect of natural gas 
on production plant operation. 


Industrial and commercial gasmen y: 
gather Tuesday afternoon, with Car] H Lek 
berg, Northern Indiana Public Service Ms 
presiding. Speakers include Jack Heubler 
Surface Combustion Corp., on gas Utiling 
tion; Leon Ourusoft, Washington Gas Lishe 
Co., on competitive commercial cooking: and 
Herman Koester Jr., W. Wirt Young & As. 
sociates, on sales techniques. Many industrial 
gasmen will rush from St. Louis to Detroit 
where they will take in the last two days of 
the National Metal Congress and Exposition 
The 14th annual industrial gas breakfast, to 
be held Oct. 19 at the Detroit Statler, wil] h. 
a highlight of the meeting. 

Guest speaker at a joint luncheon of the 
residential and industrial and commercial 
sections on Wednesday will be Joseph F 
Holland, St. Louis public relations executive 
Two sketches will round out the program: 
“What So Proudly We Hail,” a commercial 
cooking presentation by Laclede Gas Cp, 
and “Rain or Shine,” a skit to promote ois 
laundry dryer sales, by Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 

Two concurrent group meetings—general 
activities group and customer activities group 
—will be sponsored by the accounting se. 
tion Monday afternoon. The next day the 
section will elect new officers and hear Dr 
Sylvia A. Sorkin, consulting economist, dis. 
cuss psychological aspects of customer felg. 
tions. 

Home service delegates have a full agenda 
planned for them, beginning with the ap. 
nual breakfast, to be served Tuesday morn. | 
ing at the Jefferson hotel with Vivian I, 
Marshall, home service committee chairman, 
presiding. Industry speakers will include Mr. 
Hulcy, Mr. Horne, and H. Carl Wolf, and 
Miss Bea Adams, St. Louis advertising execu- 
tive, will give an address titled, “What Can 
I Do For You.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. N. B. Nichols, 
Woman's Home Companion, will tell how 
to spend a food budget wisely; Irene Munt, | 
RG&E, will be moderator at a panel discus. 
sion on “Home Service in Tune With the 
Times”; and Mary E. Huck, Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., will preview “Hot Water Playhouse,” a 
puppet show being used in her company’s 
fall school program. 

Other committees will be busy, too. Per- 
sonnel men will consider work simplification 
and development of management executives. — 
At a Tuesday luncheon at the Statler, the rate 
committee will hold a round robin on what 
is happening ratewise in the industry. A 
luncheon meeting for corporate secretaries, 
a brand new convention event, will be held 
at the Statler on Wednesday with B. H. 
Harper, Northern Natural Gas Co., presid- 
ing. It will be an open meeting for dis 
cussion of stockholder relations, annual te 
ports, and record keeping. When the ac 
cident prevention committee gets together 
Wednesday 4fternoon, W. H. Adams, Manv- 
facturers Light & Heat, will preside and E. 
J. Boothby, Washington Gas Light, will talk 
about “Safety Problems—Industry-Wide.” 

Major event arranged by the entertainment 
committee is the Tuesday evening reception 
for AGA and GAMA officers and their wives. 
On Monday afternoon the ladies’ party will 
be held at the Chase hotel. Arrangements 
have also been made to provide guest golf 
privileges for delegates. 





(For other news of association activites, 
turn to page 86.) 
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‘| from gas field 
to house service 





er- 

on 

es. 

ate 

’ | For 30 years gas utilities across the nation 

es, have standardized on CLEVELANDS because of CLEVELANDS 
7 proved reputation for “filling the bill” on the specialized 

id problems of gas utility work: narrow city clearances 

is. —sub-surface obstructions—easily damaged walks, lawns 

2 and curbs—short, scattered jobs—tough, off-season digging— 
ref widely varying trench sizes—tight work schedules and 

Mu: tight budget control on amortization, maintenance 

; and operating costs. CLEVELANDS dependably superior 

e” performance—on everything from the smallest service 

eat trench to the biggest cross-country pipeline—is based 

2 on continuous close engineering cooperation with the 

il gas industry... your best guarantee of the best 

. solution to your own present and future 


trenching needs. For full performance data 
and specifications call in your local distributor 
jes, or write The Cleveland Trencher Co., 

20100 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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GEORGE F. MITCHELL 
Chicago 


@ For Vice-Presidents 


R. L. FLETCHER 


R. M. HESKETT 
Providence 


Minneapolis 


C. E. BENNETT 
Pittsburgh 


E. G. LAWSON J. F. MERRIAM D. H. MITCHELL 


San Francisco Omaha Hammond 


. H. EACKER 
Boston 


@ For Treasurer 


J. F. ROBINSON L. RUTHENBURG EARL SMITH 
New York Evansville Atlantic City 


E. F. BARRETT P.R. TAYLOR THOMAS WEIR J. T. WOLFE 
Long Island New York Ontario 
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1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


9a.m.to 5 p.m. 
10 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


8 a.m. 

9a.m.to 5 p.m. 
10 a.m. 

12:30 p.m. 

2 p.m. 


9 p.m. 


9a.m. to Noon 


10 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2 p.m. 





Convention Guide 


SUNDAY, OCT. 14 
Registration in mezzanine, Jefferson hotel. 


MONDAY, OCT. 15 


Registration in lobby, Kiel auditorium 
General session, opera house, Kiel auditorium 


Accounting section, customer accounting group, as- 
sembly hall 3, Kiel auditorium 


Accounting section, general activities group, assem- 
bly hall 1, Kiel auditorium. 


Residential gas section, assembly hall 2, Kiel audi- 
torium 


Operating section, assembly hall 4, Kiel auditorium 
Personnel relations session, St. Louis room, Hotel 
Statler 

Ladies’ party, Starlight Roof, Chase hotel 


TUESDAY, OCT. 16 


Home service breakfast, Gold room, Jefferson hotel 
Registration in lobby, Kiel auditorium 

General session, opera house, Kiel auditorium 

Rate committee luncheon, parlor 102, Hotel Statler 
Accounting section, assembly hall 1, Kiel auditorium 


Home service round-table, assembly hall 3, Kiel au- 
ditorium 


Industrial and commercial gas section, assembly hall 
2, Kiel auditorium 


Operating section, assembly hall 4, Kiel auditorium 


Entertainment, dancing and officers’ reception, Gold 
room, Jefferson hotel 


Registration in lobby, Kiel auditorium 


General session, opera house, Kiel auditorium 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17 


Corporate secretaries luncheon meeting, parlor 102, 

Hotel Statler 

Joint luncheon meeting, industrial and commercial 
~ an gas sections, Gold room, Jefferson 
ote 


Joint meeting, natural and manufactured gas de- 
partments, assembly hall 1, Kiel auditorium 
Accident prevention session, assembly hall 2, Kiel 
auditorium 





H. B. ANDERSEN O. J. ALLEN 
Philadelphia Waterbury 
Operating Publicity 


W. J. SCHMIDT 
Long Island 


Residential Gas 
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TERRY HART 
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C. W. WILSON R. J. VANDAGRIFF 
Baltimore St. Louis 
Operating Residential Gas 
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The Phillips 


Part 2. A Far-reaching Decision ———— 


PINION No. 217, in the matter of 

Phillips Petroleum Co. (Docket 
No. G-1148), adopted Aug. 22 by the 
Federal Power Commission finds: 


1. Phillips Petroleum Co. is engaged in 
the “production and gathering” of natural 
gas within the meaning of Section 1(b) of 
the Natural Gas Act. 


2. Phillips’ movement of gas in inter- 
state commerce and its sales thereof for re- 
sale in interstate commerce, together with 
its processing operations, all constitute a 
part of its gathering business, or they are 
incidents of or activities related to such 
business, so that such movement, process- 
ing, and sales come within the exemption of 
production and gathering in Section 1(b) 
of the act. 

3. Phillips Petroleum Co. is not a “natur- 
al gas company” within the meaning of Sec- 
tions 1(b) or 2(6) of the Natural Gas Act. 

And the commission ordered the pro- 
ceeding terminated. 

Commissioner Buchanan dissented in 

a 60-page opinion. The majority opin- 
ion, covering 69 pages, is a forthright 
document of significant importance to 
a great nationwide industry just come 
of age and with years of vital public 
service assured. Commissioner Draper 
“concurred in the result,” expressing 
minor differences of a technical nature 
on two important points. 


Decisive Group Action 


The decision reflects the collective 
judgment of an appointive administra- 
tive board of five earnest men, the ma- 
jority of whom have served on the com- 
mission throughout a period of vex- 
atious controversy concerning very 
vital problems of jurisdiction and 
regulatory policies. Here is a convinc- 
ing example, in our scheme of adminis- 
trative government, of the ultimate wis- 
dom of group action. 

At the conclusion of the lengthy 
hearings and during the two days of 
oral argument before the commission 
the representatives of gas-producing 


7 


By SAMUEL H. CROSBY 


The Phillips decision is now his- 
tory — and it has made history. 
Whether FPC chose the wisest course, 
as Mr. Crosby firmly believes, or 
whether the stage has been set for 
the countless evils that intervenors 
foresaw, the scope of FPC’s jurisdic- 
tion at the gathering stage has at last 
been defined. Whether the verdict 
will remain final is problematical; 
Mr. Crosby predicts that it will. 

This installment completes the 
two-part article, the first installment 
of which appeared in September GAS, 
p. 45. 











states joined counsel for the Phillips 
company in urging the adoption of a 
clear and unmistakable policy by the 
commission toward independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas. Members of the 
commission agreed with them that their 
request was justifiable and timely. 

The State and Public Service Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, the County of 
Wayne, Mich., and the cities of Detroit, 
Kansas City, and Milwaukee inter- 
vened, seeking rate reductions and may 
be expected to appeal the commission’s 
decision. The opinion of the majority 
is painstakingly explicit, perhaps more 
than usually so because of the division 
of views within the commission and also 
because of the expectation that appeals 
will be taken. 

The transcript of the hearing runs to 
about 6000 pages with nearly 200 ex- 
hibits, many of them voluminous. 

The list of intervenors is the best evi- 
dence of the widespread economic im- 
portance of the issues. States represent- 
ed at the hearing were Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. From the gas 
industry were Independent Natural Gas 
Assn. of America, Old Ocean Royalty 
Owners Assn., Texas County Land and 
Royalty Assn. and Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 

Phillips is “one of the larger inte- 





grated units in the petroleum industry” 
operating in the Illinois, Mid-Continent 
Gulf Coast, West Texas, New Mexieg 
and Rocky Mountain areas for fluid ang 
gaseous hydrocarbons, with an annual 
budget of around $10 million for Be0. 
physical and geological exploration, 
Actual drilling is extra. It makes royalty 
payments to some 12,000 land owners— 
or their assigns. 


In 1950 it owned leases covering 8,757,459 
acres of land of which 841,451 acres were 
developed and 7,404,467 were undeveloped, 
On Dec. 31, 1949 it owned or controlled 
15.22 trillion cu ft (14.65 psia) of proved 
eas reserves and an estimated 1,247,664.00) 
bbls of proved reserves of crude oil, natural 
gasoline, and other natural gas liquids lo. 
cated within the United States. 

a 3K 3K 


A substantial part of the natural gas pro. 
duced and purchased by Phillips flows from 
the producing wells through its own pipe. 
lines for processing and preparation tor 
market or other disposition at "r°essing 
plants owned and operated by Phillips. In 
April 1950, it owned approximately 4380 
miles of gathering, residue, and other gas 
lines in Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, and New Mexico. It also then owned 
and operated 25 natural gasoline plants, 19 
in Texas, 4 in Oklahoma, and 2 in New 
Mexico. It has a part interest in 10 other 
plants, 3 of which it operates. 


The FPC hearing and the record of 
the evidence related only — 


. . . to certain sales of gas by Phillips to 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. (Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin), Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. (Panhandle), Independent Na- 
tural Gas Co. (Independent), El Paso Na- 
tural Gas Co. (El Paso), and Cities Service 
Gas Co. (Cities Service). On the record 
here, any jurisdiction over Phillips as a 
“natural gas company” must rest on one or 
more of these operations. 


Economic Implications 


Omitting detail but as a broad indi- 
cation of the economic importance ol 


the case — 

Michigan-Wisconsin gets gas from 388 
connected wells; 

Panhandle gets gas in one area from 89 
wells; a second area (West Panhandle 
field) the opinion omits the number of 
wells connected here — feeds gas to Pan- 
handle’s main through a 20-in. line at 500-lb 
pressure ; 

Independent (for Northern Natural) , 5% 
wells connected, of which 422 save casing: 
head gas from oil wells; 

El Paso takes from 332,000 acres in the 
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transported at city gates for resale to ulti- 
mate consumers, 

“The companies to be subjected to regu- 
lation were conceived of as ‘pipeline’ com- 
panies, and it was assumed that production 
and gathering would enter the field of regu- 
lation only to the extent that the ‘pipeline’ 
companies, either directly or through afhli- 


Corp., Superior Oil Co., and General 
Crude Oil Co. were classified as inde- 
pendent producers as defined in the or- 
der. The order itself was, of course, 
merely a policy declaration, subject to 
change or revocation at will and actu- 


ally revoked by Order 154 (July, 1950) 





ates, controlled the production or gathering 
of the gas so transported.” 

The sales there involved took place at the 
termini of the Columbian’s gathering lines, 
with a portion being delivered from its com- 
pressor station adjacent to some of the pro- 
ducing areas. The commission, with one 
commissioner dissenting, denied jurisdic- 
tion, concluding: 

“ |. . that it was not the intention of 
Congress to subject to regulation under the 
Natural Gas Act all persons whose only 
sales of natural gas in interstate commerce, 
as in this case, are made as incident to and 
immediately upon the completion of such 
person’s production and gathering of said 
natural gas and who are not otherwise sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this commission.” 

It is worthy of note that four of the then 
commissioners were also in office when the 
act was passed and when predecessor bills 
were under consideration in the Congress. 
In fact, one of those commissioners had pre- 
sented testimony for the commission before 
the House committee. 


In the case of Fin-Ker Oil & Gas Pro- 
duction Co. (1947) the commission 


held that: 


. where a person not otherwise sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the commission 
is engaged in production or gathering of 
natural gas exclusive of its transportation 
in interstate commerce and makes arm’s- 
length sales and deliveries of natural gas in 
interstate commerce as an incident to or 
upon completion of that person’s produc- 
tion or gathering, the provisions of the Na- 
tural Gas Act do not apply. 


Precedent Set By Chicago 


That same year the case of the Chi- 
cago Corp. came before the commission 
— a case considered in its basic aspects 
to afford a good precedent for the 
Phillips decision. The commission de- 


cided: 


. . . Chicago was engaged in purchasing 
and producing gas from oil and gas wells, 
gathering that gas to a common point 
within the field at the inlet of its processing 
plants, and, after processing, in making 
sales at the tailgate of such plants. It also 
made some deliveries directly from wells 
and well lines. In one instance, deliveries 
were made by means of a 4-mile line, 6 in. 
in diameter, owned and operated by another 
company, dehydration being accomplished 
immediately prior to delivery and sale. 

Pointing to its holding in the Fin-Ker case 
that it had no jurisdiction over sales made 
“as an incident to or upon completion of” 
gathering, the commission said that Chi- 
cago’s operations did not constitute it a “na- 
tural gas company,” stating that Chicago: 

* . . has no transmission facilities. It 
is a company engaged primarily in the pro- 
duction, gathering ‘and processing of na- 
tural gas and the delivery and sale of such 
gas at the outlets of cycling plants or direct 
from wells into field or transmission lines 
owned by others.” 


In 1948, pursuant to the commission’s 
Order 139 adopted immediately after 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Louisiana Interstate case, the La Gloria 
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following the presidential veto of the 


Kerr-Harris Bill. 


FPC’s Conclusions 


Is Phillips a “natural gas company’? 
Here are the commission’s conclusions: 


But for the exemption of production and 
gathering in Section 1(b), as already noted, 
Phillips would be a “natural gas company.” 
It concedes, and on the record here it could 
not deny, that the sales involved are sales 
“in interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale for ultimate public consumption” 
within Section 1(b)’s affirmatively stated 
coverage of the act when considered inde- 
pendently of the exemption oi production 
and gathering. Also, its operations clearly 
include the “transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce,” similarly within 
that affirmatively stated coverage when con- 
sidered independently of the exemption of 
production and gathering. 

The single question, therefore, is whether 
such sales.and such transportation come 
within Section 1(b)’s ban prohibiting appli- 
cation of the act’s provisions to “produc- 
tion or gathering.” 

In addition to an analysis of the record 
and briefs in this case, we have again made 
an extensive review of the provisions of the 
act, its history, our own decisions during 13 
years of administering the act, and relevant 
judicial decisions. From that analysis and 
review, we have again concluded that we 
have no jurisdiction over transportation or 
sales made in the process of production or 
gathering. 

We believe that Congress, by the exemp- 
tion of production and gathering, intended 
to deny this commission jurisdiction over the 
business of producing and gathering. While 
the various evidences of the legislative in- 
tent are not always clear, by far the prepon- 
derance of that evidence supports the con- 
clusion we have reached. For example, there 
is no denying the impact of the repeated 
testimony by Mr. DeVane that the proposed 
legislation would not attempt to regulate 
producing or gathering rates or the gather- 
ing business. In addition, it should be noted 
that the “gathering business” necessarily 
includes at least the movement of gas, 
whether it be designated “transportation” 
or given some other label. 

Likewise, the legislative history of the 
act, beginning with the reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, persuades us that 
the evils which Congress sought to correct 
by the regulation provided for in the act did 
not encompass the activities of companies 
whose operations are confined to production 
and gathering, including the movement and 
sale of gas as a part of that business. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court in con- 


‘ Ladd! fe 
Mm eM 


struing the production and 
emption has left no doubt that we are 
cluded from regulating “incidenis conn a 
with” and any “activity related to 8 
tion and gathering.” Therefore. a he 
facts concerning interstate sales and wen 
portation constitute them such “incidents” 
or “activities,” we shall hold them to b : 
part of the process or business of needs : 
tion and gathering, exempted by Sendk Z 
1(b). Otherwise, we would encroach — 
the area of control which Congress veal F 
to the states by that section. : 


The facts of this case convince us that y 
have no jurisdiction over Phillips, We find 
that its operations, so far as relevant con 
sist of production and gathering, or incl. 
dents of or activities-related to these func. 
tions thus requiring their inclusion Within 
the act’s exemption. 

The production and gathering of gas do 
not constitute an end in itself, but a means 
to an end, Excepting use by the operator 
that end usually is the sale of the gas and of 
products extractable by processing. Such 
processing may include operations under. 
taken to make the gas salable. or other oper- 
ations to obtain the extractable products, or 
a combination of both. 


This Is Gathering 


gathering ey. 


Phillips’ processing at its various plants 
includes operations of both types. Such ig 
the location of these plants in relation to the 
producing areas that we find the movement 
of gas by Phillips to those plants to consti. 
tute gathering within the meaning of Sec. 
tion 1(b). In each instance, the gas is ¢ol- 
lected to a common point in or relatively 
near the plant where processing occurs to 
make the gas salable or to recover extract. 
eble products or both. ‘he movement of 
the gas through each plant we find to be a 
part of Phillips’ gathering business, or at 
least exempt as an incident of or an activity 
related to its gathering process. And we 
reach this same conclusion with respect to 
the relatively short lines leading from the 
point where processing is partly or finally 
completed, to the various points where sale 
or delivery or both take place. 


In reaching these conclusions, we are 
fully aware that a number of the lines lead- 
ing to the plants are of large diameter and 
that these include some of considerable 
lengths. We are also aware that, for the last 
several miles before reaching the plant, gas 
in some of these lines moves at a constant 
volume, there being no connections into or 
out from the lines. Even if such segments 
were not “gathering” lines, we would be 
compelled to hold them exempt as incidents 
of gathering. But in our view all of these 
lines leading to the plants serve the function 
of gathering. Since that is so, all movement 
of gas through these lines and the lines 
themselves are exempt. 


In this connection, it should not be over- 
looked that Phillips’ natural gas operations 
are complex, widespread, and numerous. 
But the size of its operations certainly pro- 
vides no basis for applying principles more 
restrictive than those which are applicable 
to much smaller companies. 


We have held that Phillips’ gathering 
continues to the: processing plants in each 
case. The gas then moves through the plants 
a short distance to points where the sales 
are consummated, such movement being 4 
part of Phillips’ gathering business, or at 
least an exempt incident of its gathering 
process. Such sales, the end product of pro- 
duction and gathering, we find likewise to 
be a part of Phillips’ gathering business, or 
at least an exempt incident thereof. 


Parenthetically, it may be observed that 
the Supreme Court held in the Panhandle 
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a HARDWICK EconoMatic pilot lighting system reduces 

t the size of the HARDWICK oven and top burner pilots 

y to about % the usual size. 

. A COOLER RANGE. EconoMatic means a HARDWICK . 

stays far cooler. It does not heat the kitchen in any Q Usual Oven Pilot Flame 
weather. 

y , ; , ‘ * 
FAR CHEAPER. High bill complaints are ended. Pilot 6 

fuel costs are reduced to pennies. Total pilot consumption =m HARD WICK Econo Matic 





with EconoMatic is actually less than former oven pilot 
cost alone. 

HARDWICK — pioneer in offering finest gas range per- 
formance at sensible, merchandisable prices —now offers 
Automatic Gas Cooking at prices more customers can 
afford. You can offer HARDWICK EconoMatic at prices 
lower than many another non-Automatic stove. Push 
Automatic now — with EconoMatic. Write for full infor- 
mation, today. 





About s as Lange 


A flame % as large for oven and top burner 
pilots, yet laboratory and field tests prove it 
equally dependable. Utilizes valves and con- 
trols you know, that have been proved on 
millions of ranges. 
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44 Eliminates Emergency Service Calls 


A turn of a dial changes EconoMatic from Automatic to 
Manual operation. The customer may turn off the oven 
pilot, if she wishes. In case of oven pilot failure for any 
reason, your customer dials ‘“‘M” and lights her oven with 
a match, until your serviceman arrives. Eliminates emer- 
gency service calls. Saves time and money for you. Builds 
customer good will. 


HARDWICK 


STOVE COMPANY 


Established 1879 
CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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ease that the transfer of undeveloped leases 
is an “activity related to production and 
gathering” beyond the coverage of the act, 
and that the authority of the commission 
“cannot reach the sales.” In other words, 
the act forbids our regulation of the sale of 
undeveloped leases, in effect the sale of gas 
in place. The sales of gas involved here, 
we hold are activities “related to produc- 
tion and gathering,” likewise placed beyond 
our control by the exemption in Section 
1(b). We think the sales of gas made here 
as the end product of production and gath- 
ering are even more closely related to these 
functions than are the sales of undeveloped 
leases containing gas not yet prouuced and 
gathered. 

In addition to the conclusions we have 
already reached, the evidence in this case 
supplies still another type of barrier to our 
regulation of Phillips’ sales. Though techni- 
cally consummated in interstate commerce, 
these sales are made “during the course of 
production and gathering.” And we express- 
ly find that they are so closely connected 
with the local incidents of that process as to 
render rate regulation by this commission 
inconsistent or a substantial interference 
with the exercise by the affected states of 
their regulatory functions. 

In the first place, we affirm what is im- 
plicit in our order instituting this proceed- 
ing, namely, that if Phillips’ sales were 
found to be jurisdictional, we would pro- 
ceed with regulation of the rates charged. 
The impact of such regulation, in fixing 
just and reasonable rates under the act, has 
consistently been to limit rates to an amount 
sufficient to recover costs plus no more. than 
a reasonable return on actual legitimate 
investment. 


The States’ Area 


State regulation of the production and 
gathering of gas, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with conservation; with the gather- 
ing and marketing of gas, particularly cas- 
inghead gas produced with oil, rather than 
flaring it; with the number, density, and 
location of wells in exploring and develop- 
ing producing areas; with unitization of 
common sources of supply; and with re- 
quiring ratable taking of gas and protecting 
the correlative rights of the various owners, 
together with so-called common-purchaser 
statutes authorizing enforcement of non- 
discriminatory taking and purchasing of gas 
on the part of purchasers. Regulation by 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico, respec- 
tively, encompasses all or part of the fore- 
going aspects. 

In varying degrees, the evidence clearly 
shows that our regulation of sales made in 
the process of production and gathering 
would, by its very nature, be inconsistent 
or constitute a substantial interference with 
such regulation of producers and gatherers 
by Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. To 
cite one example, there is a direct relation 
between price and conservation, an impor- 
tant concern in the regulation of each of the 
states. Even though a producer be allowed 
a reasonable return on actual legitimate in- 
vestment, our fixing of maximum rates for 
his sales would run counter to state conser- 
vation efforts, through the fixing of mini- 
mum wellhead prices or otherwise, to insure 
maximum recovery of gas prior to abandon- 
ment of the well. For the higher the profit, 
the longer it is economical to operate the 
well. And to the extent that the producer 
could obtain a profit higher than that per- 
missible under our maximum price regula- 
tion, the longer abandonment would be post- 
poned. Similarly, the higher the price paid 
to the producer and gatherer, the easier it 
becomes for the state to discourage by regu- 
lation the flaring of gas and to encourage 
the gathering and marketing of such gas. 
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The commission’s action may be — 
indeed it has been — subjected to un- 
warranted public criticism but it should 
be vigorously supported by every citi- 
zen who believes in a government of 
laws and the preservation of our Consti- 
tution. The importance of the decision 
may well be emphasized by a reminder 
of certain events in the history of the 
petroleum industry and additional legis- 
lative history of the inception and pur- 
poses of the Natural Gas Act. 


In the late 20’s the conservation of 
oil and gas was recognized as a problem 
of national concern. A meeting of the 
governors of the oil-producing states 
was held in Colorado Springs in 1929 
to consider joint conservation measures 
by compacts entered into between the 
producing states, a plan for cooperation 
between the states expressly provided 
by the Constitution. 


High federal officials had reached the 
conclusion that the Constitution would 
not permit direct federal action to con- 
trol the production of petroleum and 
natural gas. Out of this conference in 
1929 came the Interstate Oil Compact 
formally concluded in February 1935, 
a present and ever-growing fountain- 
head of state regulation in the interest 
of efficient production of oil and gas 
without waste. 


In 1928 Congress had assigned to the 
Federal Trade Commission the duty of 
conducting a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the electric and gas industries. 
The commission’s Final Report on the 
gas industry was available to Congress 
at the end of 1935 and as evidenced by 
Section 1 of the Natural Gas Act afford- 
ed the princival basis for the legislation. 
This Final Report had been prepared 
under the close supervision of a former 
justice of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont, since deceased. It is an exhaustiv> 
document and in its conclusions and 
recommendations the following state- 
ment is made: 

Beyond the congressional approval given 
the interstate compact of Feb. 16, 1935, the 
federal government has not functioned in 
any way to directly effect the conservation 
of natural gas. The principal reason for its 
failure to attempt comprehensive control 
appears to be based on lack of constitutional 
authority to act, many of the powers re- 
quired being reserved exclusively to the 
several states. 

It seems quite unlikely that the 
Phillips decision can be successfully at- 
tacked. In a recent important case the 
Supreme Court somewhat emphasized 
again its disposition to rely upon the ex- 
pertise of our federal administrative 
agencies. Furthermore, _ particularly 


' since the veto of the congressional pur- 


pose expressed in the Kerr-Harris Bill 
last year, the states, the gas industry and 
certainly the courts should applaud the 
commission for this firm decision with 
a resounding bravo! 





— 
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© © Under PAR, emphasis has been laid 
on two types of projects, first, the im. 
mediate to uncover solutions to presgj 
problems, such as, for example, the peak 
load problem caused by gas heating: and 
secondly, long range problems, the solution 
of which will probably affect more drastically 
the trend of our industry. Running through 
both types of projects is a mixture of the 
technical and the applied... . 

Factual information developed by the 
AGA research program is being disseminated _ 
continually for the benefit of gas companies | 
end the manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment. The research and utilization cop. 
ferences a few months ago reviewed the en. 
tire utilization research program. A recept 
seminar on deep fat fryer research by our 
laboratories’ staff showed manufacturers how 
to apply gas heat more effectively to these 
highly competitive appliances. 

A detailed recital of accomplishments 
would be tedious. Would, however, that 
there could be placed before you a library of 
all the reports, speeches, pamphlets, and 
other literature that have been published 
the past few years. Would also that a prac. 
tical demonstration of a gas property ora 
gas appliance factory in operation today em- 
sloying all that we have learned from our 
industry research could be compared with 
the best of seven years ago. The contrast 
would be startling and convincing of the eff- 
cacy of our industry research program. 


—H. Carl Wolf, managing director 
American Gas Assn. 




























I, for one, am convinced that “CP” 

ranges are not the ultimate in gas 
range design. They can, and will undoubt- 
edly, be improved in operating features, ap- 
pearance, convenience and control. For ex- 
ample, they do not as yet incorporate auto- 
Matic ignition as compulsory, and that brings 
forth the question “Who wants automatic 
ignition?” Do the appliance manufacturers, 
or do the utilities, or does the ultimate user— 
the customer—wish it. If only the manv- 
facturers want it, successful marketing 
would hardly be assured, and the same ap- 
plies for the utilities. 

However, if a desire is created in the minds 
of the users and acceptance can be achieved, 
success would be assured; and the strange 
part is that the user already has basically 
and essentially the desire for automatic opet 
tions and is willing to pay-for it. We should 
know this from the acceptance of the auto- 
matic clutch of our automobile, the sales 
record of television and, in the kitchen, the 
acceptance of the automatic electric range. 
The customer did not originate any of these 
devices but he readily accepts them. They 
suit his desires, traits and human habits, they 
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In whatever way you design a floor furnace, 
be sure to specify Baso* Automatic Shut-Off 
Valve and Annulair Pilot Burner. These two 
units are built to operate together, and to pro- 
vide safety under all gas conditions. 


Baso Shut-Off Model 841 has a single control 
which operates the main burner and pilot 
burner. It allows throttling of the main burner 
between the Resetting and the full On position 
and has a stop to prevent accidental turning off 


of the appliance. Baso will give you all these 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











selling advantages in your new floor furnace. 
Safe-Lighting—No gas can reach the main 
burner during the Resetting cycle. There is 
100% shut-off of all gas, if the pilot flame 
should be extinguished. 
Space-Saving—Low vertical height require- 
ments. Ideal for floor furnace installations. 
Annulair Pilot Burner—A stable pilot flame 
over a wide range of gas pressures and specific 
gravities. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN SC-300-35 


MILWAUKEE GAS SPECIALTY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Annulair Type 2D11 


Baso Model 841 














are part of what we generally term “our 
living standard.” Desires are stimulated, de- 
mand follows and from then on performance 
counts... 

Upgrading does not mean gadgets or 
color, or trim, or an orifice, or a better look- 
ing valve handle in the right place. It means 
performance. 

For use in appliances, gas is no good as a 
cubic foot, as Btu’s, as gas of a certain gravity. 
It is not useful as natural gas, mixed gas or 
LP-Gas, or by any other name, except and 
only for its heating effect in the appliance. 
If that is true, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that when we are selling gas appli- 
ance performance we are also selling service, 
and since the utility controls our operating 
fuel it also controls the performance. 


That does not imply of course that the gas 
appliance manufacturer does not have the 
responsibility to build and furnish suitable 
equipment, designed and tested to fulfill the 
intended purpose, and constructed to with- 
stand operating conditions. It does, how- 
ever, imply that the appliance manufacturer 
does not have control over the final perform- 
ance. He can only suit certain basic condi- 
tions—he cannot build a universal piece of 
apparatus which satisfactorily takes care of 
all variables and still is competitive in per- 
formance. His basic operating tool—gas—is 
out of his control. 

We have difficulty in defining or agree- 
ing on performance. The American Gas 
Assn. Laboratory requirements are intended 
to be minimum standards. For some manu- 





BRAS? 


For Defense Production or 
Essential Civilian Requirements 


Detroit Brass is your answer whenever your com- 
ponents are to be produced from brass forgings, 
castings or extrusions. You are assured prompt pro- 
duction to meet your schedule requirements. Where 
close tolerances are demanded, where familiarity with 
government specifications is desirable, team up with 
Detroit Brass. Get the advantages of its fifty years’ 


growth in brass experience. 








Producers and Suppliers of materiel for: U. $. Army Ordnance « U. S. 
Navy ° U. S. Army Air Corps * Maritime Commission and the following 
industries: Air Conditioning * Aircraft * Automotive * Beverage ¢ Diesel 
Engine « Dry Cleaning * Farm Equipment « Gas Appliances * Locomo- 
tive « Oil Refining Equipment « Oil Heating Equipment + Plumbing ° 
Refrigeration * Rubber * Spray Equipment * Washing Machine « and others. 


DETROIT BRASS & MALLEABLE WORKS 
Specialties Division + Detroit 9, Michigan 
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facturers as well as utilities they are 100 loy 
In fact, competitive sales seem to prove w. 
are too low for the ultimate customer, }; 

standards are hard to agree upon, as jg ¢ 
denced by the fact that it took 10 years 4 
adopt, as essential, an automatic tempetany, 
control device. ' 

Because of these differences of Opinion an, 
aims we hear much about local requireme 
—partly to lift the minimum standards par 
ly to suit local ideas, but also partly to shit 
the responsibility of the local gas Situations 

But no community, fio district or section, 
is strong enough to justify “local” consider, 
tions only. None alone can adequately 
port the efforts and the research required 
accomplish the aims and to secure the cop, 
petitive future. Our considerations should}, 
nationwide, and national thinking by the pa 
industry would quickly help to Promote 
higher standards, to upgrade appliances ani 
performance. 

Lyle Harvey, about a year ago, pleaded ely 
quently for the upgrading of the water heat 
concept; for the elimination of selling way, 
heaters by the pint. He did not lose himg 
in the details of design or appearance g 
gadgets. He pleaded to suit the market wih 
its increased demand for hot water, for aytp 
matic washers, for our increasing health 
standards, the demand for higher tempey 
tures called for by our changing living aq) 
clothing habits. That was a broad appeal fy 
upgrading our sights... 


—Frederic O. Hess, president 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asp, 





I am convinced that you and I shal 

never see a reversal of the trend 9 
government waste until the people and, thy, 
their elected representatives, give expression 
again to that original idea that authorin § 
and control, wherever possible, should 
kept at the state and local levels and nota § 
the top federal level in our government or § 
ganization... 

in urging you to spread the gospel thi 

we should return the responsibility and # 
thority to state and local governments, my 
appeal is purely non-partisan. I do not think 
that you and I will ever be successful in this 
endeavor by approaching the matter ona 
purely political basis. If our objective is a 
tained, we must convince both _politial 
parties of the force of this truth. Authority 
to govern must be returned to local levels 
that coordination and decisions can take place F 
close to the point of action. Today, the 
strength of our country is dissipated by bad 
organization, duplication of effort and waste. 
These faults can be fatal unless we do some 
thing about it. 


—E. G. Lawson, retiring presidem 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 


© My firm, DeGolyer & McNaughtos, 

as of the first of this year, completed 

its seventh survey of the gas fields of the 

nation. In addition, we have recently com § 

pleted a survey of the natural gas reservé § 

of Canada which was placed in evidence a 
a hearing last June in Edmonton. 

We estimate that the United States, as 
Jan. 1, 1951, had a proved gas reserve if 
excess of 200 trillion cu ft and that Canada 
had a proved gas reserve of over 8 trillion 
cu ft with an additional probable reserve 0 
some 4 trillion cu ft... 

Estimates of natural resources in terms 0 
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Geo. D. Roper Corporation 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN 
PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


=> tH MRUNULS 


Alltrol Exclusive “Insta-Matic” “Bake-Master”’ “Roper-Glo” 
“Center-Simmer" “Staggered” Clock Control Cooking ; Broiler 
Top Burners Cooking Top For Oven Charts Burner 
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cubic feet, tons, or barrels, translated into 
year's supply can be put to dangerous uses. 
These ratios should merely serve as yardsticks 
for judgment, and my judgment is that the 
proved reserves of gas at this time are cer- 
tainly enough to allow their being freely pro- 
duced under good conservation practice... 
The future, both as to supply and demand, 
should also be an important factor in view- 
ing our problems. Our minerals are a source 
of wealth only when they are exploited and 
made available in a useable form... 
During the past 30 years estimated proved 
gas reserves of the United States have in- 
creased from a mere 15 trillion cu ft to some 
185 trillion cu ft based on estimates by the 
American Gas Assn. In my opinion, for long 
range planning, this reserve should probably 


be considered as 250 trillion cu ft and I think 
future events will bear out such an opinion. 

What has brought about such an astound- 
ing and outstanding phenomenon as the 
rapid and continued increases in proved re- 
serves? I will answer this question simply 
and in one word—profit. 

It is common knowledge that deeper drill- 
ing has resulted in the finding of natural 
hydrocarbons increasingly in the gaseous 
phase and it is only reasonable to expect that 
this trend will continue and that with con- 
tinued deeper wells the proportion of gas 
discovered to that of oil will be increasingly 
greater. Further, as greater depths are pene- 
trated, higher pressures will be encountered. 
If only oil is present within these pools, it is 
likely to be charged with gas to a greater de- 
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BRONZE ASSEMBLY NUT 
BRONZE “D" WASHER 
STEEL RETAINING RING 


CAST IRON BODY 
CAST BRONZE PLUG 


AVAILABLE IN 
Black or Galvanized 


Flat Head Less Check 
Flat Head With Check 
Flat Head With Lock-Wing 


Sizes; %4"°—1"—1%4"—1'h"—2" 








SKIRT HOUSING INTEGRAL PART OF BODY 


TAMPER-PROOF GAS STOPS 


FEATURES 





@ Tamper-Proof Design with Non-Removable Plug. 


« a Grade Gray Iron Body, Gas Service Bronze 
ug. 
@ Steel Retaining Ring Prevents Removal of Plug. 

@ Steel Retaining Ring Assembled to Bottom of 


Plug—Eliminates Possible Damage to Precision 
Ground Surface of Plug and Body. 


@ Steel Retaining Ring Threaded and Staked to the 
Largest Metal Diameter on Bottom of Tapered 
Plua—Assures Retention without Distortion. 


® Steel Retaining Ring Anchored without Drill Hole 
or Pin—Eliminates Possible Shearing of Plug. 


@ Steel Retaining Ring Located below Shoulder of 
—— Freedom for Service Adjustment 
of Plug. 











@ Steel Retaining Ring Recessed and Inaccessible 
within Iron Body—Gripless and Shearless. 


@ Plug and Body Precision Ground and Matched 
for Perfect Seating. 

@ Individually Tested Under Rigidly Controlled In- 
spection. 

@ Lubricated with a Compound of Greases Suitable 
for Use with Manufactured, Natural or Liquid 
Petroleum Gases. 

@ Obtainable in a Variety of Patterns. 

Write for Folder 120-C D 








Also STANDARD 


HEAVY PATTERN IRON BODY 
GAS STOP 








For 75 Years the Gas Industry has relied on HAYS Iron Body Gas Stops 





gree per unit volume than oil contained : 
shallower reservoirs. If only gas js 

it also will be under higher pressure and 
porous strata per unit volume, at least, ij 
contain more gas. To illustrate, a UNit yo. 
ume of pay zone under normal COnditions x 
10,000 ft contains 1.76 times the aMount of 
gas contained in a similar unit Volume of 
zone at 5000 ft... 

Venture capital, the particular kind te. 
quired to finance the search for reserves, hag 
been provided by the petroleum industry ogy 
of percentage depletion and the write-off of 
intangible drilling costs and by new capital 
attracted to the petroleum field by the exig. 
ence of such allowances. 

The greatest conservation factor is not lay 
nor regulation. It is not even custom or habit 
of the industry. It is price. However yp. 
palatable this may be commercially or politi. 
cally, one must face it. 

—John H. Murrell 
DeGolyer & MacNaughton, Dalla 


During a brief span of 24 years, the 

supply of natural gas within C,jj. 
fornia has changed from one of abundance 
to one which will supply only one-half of 
utility requirements. Out-of-state gas mug 
be used for the other one-half. Records fo 
1931 show that 158.6 billion cu ft were 
delivered to utilities and 72.4 billion a f 
were blown into the air. In contrast, receg 
statewide estimates for 1953 show that the 
requirements of California utilities for nay. 
ral gas will be 742.7 billion cu ft, a 414-fol4 
increase in these 24 years. 

The five largest gas utilities in California 
in 1931 served 1,324,900 customers. Today 
they serve 2,860,400. For the year 19§) 
alone, 173,000 new customers were added tp 
their lines. Sales in 1931 to firm customer 


were 55.5 billion cu ft and to interruptibe & 
customers 60.8 billion cu ft. The estimated F 


sales to these two classes for 1951 are 3042 
billion and 323.5 billion respectively. The 
growth has been 448% for firm business and 
432% for interruptible. 

Interruptible sales of California utilities 


for 1951 are estimated at 323.5 billion af [ 


This is equivalent to about 54 million bbl 
of oil or an average of nearly 150,000 bbls 


per day. In other words, natural gas is te § 
placing over 15% of the current California § 


oil production. This is surely not an incon 


siderable contribution to the defense effort. F 


Much of the interruptible use is supplied 


from out-of-state gas which otherwise would § 
have been blown to the air or, if conserved, § 


would have required a cutback in oil. 

The present relation between the avail 
ability of and requirements for natural gas 
is satisfactory. There is ample gas to supply 
all firm requirements, including those of an 
abnormal peak day should one occur this 
coming winter. Curtailment of interruptible 
requirements during 1951 is estimated at 
about 16% compared to the same percentage 
in 1950 and 22% in 1949... 

This leads to a discussion of the future. 
As to the abnormal peak days, the estimates 
show on a statewide basis that out-of-state 
gas together with California gas plus use of 
present underground storage, standby plants, 
and line pack and draft will be sufficient to 
meet firm requirements during each of the 
next three winters. 


—J. §. Moulton, vice president 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco 
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Modern, well equipped 
Service School Laboratory 









Time and equipment for 
individual assignments 








J 


Classroom presentation of theory by 
men with practical experience 


youR KE 











Delco-Heat Service Schools 
produce Delco-Heat experts 


A continuing program of factory train- 
ing schools—teaching all phases of ser- 
vicing and installing gas and oil units, 
and estimating for all types of heating 
systems—is conducted in the Rochester 
plant of Delco Appliance Division of 
General Motors. 

Out of these training sessions will 
come men who know their business . . . 
who can install and service Delco-Heat 
units more efficiently, and who can sell 
Delco-Heat products with the confi- 
dence that comes of knowledge. 

The schools save time and money for 
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Oil Gas 
Conditionairs Conditionairs 














Conversion 
Oil Burners 


electric water systems 








Conversion 
Gas Burners 


Also manufacturers of a complete line of 





Oil-fired 
Boilers 
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DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Rochester 1, New York. 


Delco-Heat Retail Distributors. The 
training is well-organized and concen- 
trated, and the most comprehensive 
course requires only two weeks. Thus 
the “students” are away from their 
home organizations for only a short 
time, and on their return they are capa- 
ble of more productive, more efficient 
work for their employers. 

Top quality products, competitive 
prices — plus services like the factory 
training schools—give the Delco-Heat 
Retail Distributor a real opportunity 
to build a profitable business. 
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In presentation ceremonies at the Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. convention in San Fran- 
cisco, President E. G. Lawson awarded the 
Basford Trophy, for outstanding sectional 
achievement, to C. G. Watters of San 
Diego... 





The technical section award to Harry Keel- 
ing, Los Angeles... 


aie 


A certificate for section leadership to 
Walter Lind, San Francisco... - 





And a similar certificate to Grove Law- 
rence, retiring technical section chairman. 
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Need for Progressive Attitude Voiced 
By Speakers at 58th PCGA Convention 


Deprecation of a ‘“‘do-nothing attitude that 
stifles all progress” and a call for a heavier 
and more constant barrage of advertising and 
research and increased sales promotions, bol- 
stered by more liberal service policies, were 
voiced by top speakers when a record turnout 
of 876 gathered at San Francisco's Fairmont 
hotel Aug. 21-23 for the Pacific Coast Gas 
Assn.’s 58th annual convention. 

Said A. W. Lundstrum, vice president of 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus: 

“Based on present conditions, the stage is 
all set for the following attitude: “There is 
no need to spend money or effort toward 
building load, toward increasing the accept- 
ance of gas, or toward improved techniques 
for the utilization of gas.’ 

“(But) three situations are possible . . . 
Due to changed economic conditions gas 
might again be a premium fuel from a price 
standpoint . . . and we will have to sell gas 
again ... Or gas might continue to be the 
cheapest fuel. If this occurs, economics, pub- 
lic and political pressure will force utilities 
toward 100% househeating saturation 
whether we like it or not... Or gas may re- 
main the cheapest fuel for a number of years 
and later become a premium fuel (in which 
case) we will probably be forced to build 
plant facilities for a very large load and then 
face the possibility of it being idle due to the 
inroads of competitive fuels. 

“Therefore, regardless of which way the 
competitive situation goes, we cannot take 
the complacent attitude that we don’t have to 
do anything . . . We need, as never before, 
to improve the techniques for the production, 
transmission, and utilization of gas.” 

Mr. Lundstrum stressed the need for in- 
creased research efforts toward finding com- 
pletely interchangeable gases, and developing 
new and better types of utilization equip- 
ment, as well as putting flexibility into AGA 
requirements. 

Said F. M. Banks, president of Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles: 

“In spite of our growth, we are capturing 
a decreasing share of the available market be- 
cause of gains made by electrical competitors 
... This calls for . . . more advertising and 
research, more liberal service policies, in- 
creased appliance sales promotion . . . and 
rate adjustments so that we can profitably 
service the tremendous heating load thrust 
upon us.” 

In general, both speakers were calling for 
a more progressive attitude in the gas busi- 
ness. 

“It has been charged that gas utilities are 
slow to purchase newly designed equipment, 
so that there is very little financial incentive 
to manufacturers to develop advanced de- 
signs,” said Mr. Banks. “The utilities, so the 
story goes, say ‘Let George buy it and I'll get 
some later if it turns out all right.’ ”’ 

Although they shared the podium with a 
dozen other outstanding speakers, Mr. Lund- 
strum and Mr. Banks perhaps most elo- 


quently set the rudder for the course the bas 
industry must steer. F. O. Hess, G 

president, however, had his usual quota of 
challenging remarks to make. He called fg 
better CP ranges, including automatic gyi 
tion as compulsory equipment, and called on 
utilities to stimulate in their customers the 
desire for such a device. Upgrading cannot 
be achieved on a local level, he said. 

“We cannot demand upgrading of oy 
ideas and condemn all others. We have t 
clarify in our own minds what we mean by 
upgrading, then outline the objectives, and 
together aim for them deliberately and cop. 
sistently.”’ 

(Excerpts of other addresses are publishe 
elsewhere in this issue. ) . 

Outstanding contributions to the associa. 
tion’s progress were given official recognition 
in the presentation of 10 awards. To Milford 
Springer, Southern Counties Gas Co., wen 
the coveted Gold Medal, for a series of three 
papers on legal subjects presented before the 
technical section’s accident prevention group, 
These included, “A Utility's Liability for ay 
Attractive Nuisance,” presented in 1947; "A 
Utility’s Liability for Injury to Trespassers 
Licensees, Business Visitors, and Privileged 
Persons,”” 1948; and “Public Utilities and 
Their Independent Contractors,” 1951. 

The accounting section won the Basford 
Trophy for top sectional work, chiefly for the 
development of joint programs with the Pa 
cific Coast Electrical group. C. G. Watters 
San Diego Gas, chairmanned the section. 

Committee awards, rewarding excellence 
in conferences which they sponsored, went to 
Harry Keeling, Southern Counties Gas, Los 
Angeles, technical services group, technical 
section; Ruth Kruger, Central Arizona Light 
& Power, Phoenix, home service; J. S. Mc 
Bride, Southern Counties, internal auditing, 
accounting section; E. J. Lage, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, San Francisco, rates, valuation, and 
statistics, accounting section. 

Honorable mention recipients included 
the sales promotion committee for the gas 
range and refrigerator council, sales and ad- 
vertising section (M. S. Holloway Jr., Sa 
Diego, chairman); steel procurement com- 
mittee, heating division, manufacturers sec 
tion (Paul Hammond, Holly Manufacturing 
Co., chairman); W. A. McGlashen and J. 
S. Powell, SoCal, paper titled “A Device for 
the Mechanical Sampling of Fuel Cases” 
F. M. Partridge, SoCal, for a paper, “Noise 
Problems at Regulator Stations.” 

After accepting the gavel from E. G. Law 
son, Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco, 
the new president, W. M. Jacobs of Souther 
California Gas Co., announced that nett 
year’s convention will move to the host city, 
Los Angeles. 

Time and place: Ambassador hotel, Sept 


3-5. 





1GAS, April 1947, p. 30. 
2GAS, May 1947, p. 44. 
5GAS, September 1951, p. 49. 
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Se EMPIRE .GAS FLOOR FURNACES EMPIRE GAS RANGES EMPIRE RECESSED HEATING SYSTEM 


For Increased Sales . . . Greater Profits The Latest in modern design top cooking Modern Recessed Heating System provides 
ring ... It’s the Empire Gas Floor Furnace only performance. The outstanding Features set zone control at Low Cost... Easy to 
ad J. 24” deep. Easy to install... A minimum the pace for Leadership in Sales and install between 16” studs. 


e for of service calls. Profits. 


SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT TO EMPIRE 


7 STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gad FLOOR FURNACES 
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W. H. Adams Becomes 
AGA Safety Consultant 


An intensified accident prevention pro- 
gram for gas utilities is being prepared for 
AGA member companies under the direction 
of W. H. Adams, who took over Sept. 1 as 
safety consultant for the association. He re- 
signed as safety director of Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co. to accept the New York 
post. 

Mr. Adams, who has served as chairman 
of the AGA accident prevention committee 
for the past year and a half, will carry on 
that work by analyzing successful programs 
of member utilities and distributing safety 
information to the industry. Preparation of 
films, posters, and training material, as well 
as specific safety plans for individual com- 
panies, is to be included in his duties. 


Personnel Chief Renamed 


Dwight S. Sargent, 
personnel director, 
Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York 
Inc., has been reap- 
pointed chairman of 
the 24-man AGA 
personnel committee. 
The group studies 
and reports on in- 
dustrial relations as 
they apply to the gas 
industry. 

Mr. Sargent has 
been engaged in personnel work with Con- 
Ed and its predecessors almost continuously 
since 1922. He entered the personnel de- 
partment of New York Edison Co. in 1929, 
became senior assistant personnel director 
for ConEd in 1945, and was appointed to 
his present position a year later. 





D. S. Sargent 


Home Service Women Meet 


Home service representatives from six 
states who recently gathered in New Orleans 
for the AGA southern regional workshop 
were told by Margaret Doughty, director, 
Bendix Home Laundry Institute, that they 
can be the missing link in helping salesmen 
sell gas dryers. 

Consumer education on the advantages of 
automatic gas dryers is essential, Miss 
Doughty said. “A customer may blame her 
dryer when clothes are gray or yellow .. . but 
the salesman should know that improper 
laundering has probably been the cause of 
the complaint and then proper steps can be 
taken to solve the problem.” 


Texans to Hear Alton Jones 


When Texas MidContinent Oil and Gas 
Assn.’s 32nd annual meeting gets under 
way in Beaumont, Oct. 8-9, the delegates will 
hear W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service Co. and chairman of the American 
Petroleum Institute, address the opening 
session. 

As president of War Emergency Pipelines 


Inc. during World War II, Mr. Jones took 
an active part in the construction of the Big 
Inch and Little Inch lines. He has been Cities 
Service president since 1940, API chairman 
since 1948. In addition, he has been an API 
director for many years and has worked with 
the National Petroleum Council, National 
Air Council, and AGA. 


Gas Space at Hotel Show 
Sells Out Early 


Manufacturers of gas equipment would 
have used more exhibit space than the 4000 
sq ft reserved for AGA’s blue flame display at 
the National Hotel Exposition had it been 
available. The Nov. 5-9 show, to be held at 


‘ Grand Central Palace, New York, will in- 


clude one of the largest groups of manufac- 
turers ever to display its wares under indus- 
trial and commercial gas section sponsorship. 

Cooperating in the 1951 event are Ameri- 
can Stove Co., Anetsberger Bros., G. S. 
Blodgett Co. Inc., Cleveland Range Co., De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co., Duke Manufactur- 
ing Co., Gas Consumers Service, Green 
Manufacturing Co., Kewanee Industrial 
Washer Corp., J. C. Pitman & Sons Inc., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Savory 
Equipment Inc., A. O. Smith Corp., and Vul- 
can-Hart Manufacturing Co. Inc. 

James A. McCarthy, executive secretary of 
the Hotel Assn. of New York City, will ad- 
dress the third annual commercial gas break- 
fast, scheduled for Hotel Roosevelt at 8:30 
a.m. Nov. 9. 


CNGA to Meet Oct. 4-5 


Four all-day forums will be the outstand- 
ing program feature when the California 
Natural Gasoline Assn.’s 26th annual fall 
meeting gets under way Oct. 4 at the Alex- 
andria hotel in Los Angeles. The sessions 
will cover maintenance, processing, corrosion, 
and management. 

On Oct. 5, the general convention session 
will be held at the Cocoanut Grove, Ambas- 
sador hotel, and the emphasis will be on the 
industry's relation to national defense. Prin- 
cipal address is to be made by T. S. Peterson, 
president, Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Among other scheduled speakers is R. P. 
Walsh, director of PAD’s natural gas produc- 
tion and processing division. 


THE ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


CERTIFICATE OF COOPERATION 
anaddvded te» . . 
Robertshaw Thermostat Division Robertshaw Fulton Controls €o. 
fr furnishing feetineral asiudanre be bhe 
Profiles of the. Macsheld #an  Ccsvnlows 
‘& att Sheu th mentronag imndividaal 
toler rhe. for cnshhihirws cn Oe. 


“ leieg nie C Yuk. 
AOMIM- ETO RTOR « 


Shred I. 1354 


FOR RECEIVING individual groups on 
technical assistance missions from western 
European countries, Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Division of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co. was awarded this certificate of 
cooperation by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 





Local Controllers Named 


Controllers Institute, New York has 
nounced the election of leaders io onal 
local chapters of the organization. ™ 

Thomas J. Heard, secretary of Arkansa 
Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, was names 
vice president of the Dallas control. Carl B 
Myers, treasurer of Tennessee Gas Trans. 
mission Co., Houston, was similarly honored 
in that city, and Louis G. James, general 
auditor, Lone Star Gas Co., is the new vice 
president at Dallas. 

In Atlanta, Alanson Hathaway, Atlanta 
Gas Light Co. treasurer, was chosen ‘as secre. 
tary-treasurer of the local group. 


Dahlstrom Heads Rate Men 


AGA’s fate com. 
mittee will be headed 
during the 1951.5) 
association year by 
Bertil P. Dahlstrom, 
assistant rate engi. 
neer of Public Sery. 
ice Electric & Ga 
Co., Newark, N, J. 

In 1924 Mr, Dahl. 
strom joined Public 
Service Electric % 
Gas as industrial fuel 
engineer. and, except 
for time in the Navy, he has been with that 
company ever since. He has been active in 
AGA and New Jersey Gas Assn. affairs for 
many years. 


AGA Laboratories Expand 


A two-story addition which nearly doubled 





B. P. Dahlstrom 


the floor space of the AGA Laboratories at 


Cleveland was officially opened recently ata 
ceremony attended by top gas industry exeu- 
tives. 

D. A. Hulcy, AGA president, gave the 
key address and H. Carl Wolf, managing di- 


rector, and E. L. Hall, laboratories director, | 


reviewed association progress in testing and 
research. Keys to the new building were 
presented to Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, chairman of 
the Laboratories managing committee. 


In honor of the occasion, the AGA exec: 
tive board held its regular meeting in con- 
junction with the opening. Directors from 
17 states and Canada attended. 


Newsnotes 


A series of oil industry committee meet 
ings began Sept. 10 in Forth Worth, Texas, 
in preparation for the 1951 meeting of the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, to 
be held Oct. 22-23 at the Shamrock hotel ia 
Houston. Reports and resolutions were to 
be prepared by IPAA’s eight standing com- 
mittees. Some 250 oilmen were expected to 
participate in the advance sessions. 


Allocation of materials by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense was the subject 
of a round-table discussion held during the 
49th annual meeting of the National Petro 
leum Assn. in Atlantic City, Sept. 12-14 
PAD provided a panel of three men who 
actually process requests for allocations. 
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hored ; ; in large industrial 
eral A new, unified effort in the gas industry sine wont. Ges 
' Vice in the Northwest and other points on the ap 4 i : zs measuring gas 
Pacific Coast was predicted by Frank N. oa a .* . : <x | purchased from 
lanta Seitz, general chairman of the sales and ad- ae | . — public utility. Ca- 
ecre. vertising section of the Pacific Coast Gas pacity 33,000 cfh. 
Assn. and manager of sales for Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, as a result 
of a series of meetings of gas utility repre- ae 
len sentatives and liquefied petroleum gas dealers R-C Meter installation for large gas 
in Oregon and Washington. utility. Unit in foreground has capacity 
com. Success of the program, which drew LP- of 1,000,000 cfh. The two R-C Meters 
‘aded Gas dealers from as far as 200 miles to cities in background have been operating for 
1-52 where meetings were held, will no doubt lead many years. 
t by to similar combining of efforts of the two 
Tom, gas industries across the nation, Mr. Seitz 
engi. also predicted. 
Serv. The amalgamation of forces of PCGA and 
Gas LPGA in presenting the gas story on the 
N. J. Pacific Coast is being timed to coincide with , ih 
Dahl. the AGA’s annual Old Stove Round Up. : mee 
ablic A sales team, representing the two asso- : 
C& B = iations and appliance manufacturers, has 
fuel already conducted a series of meetings in the 
cept Northwest to bring LP-Gas dealers into the 
that F = Round Up sales program. The meetings, held 
e in at Medford and Portland, Ore. and Walla 
; for Walla and Seattle, Wash. drew representa- 


tives from gas utilities and LP-Gas dealers 
throughout the Northwest. 
j “It seemed ideal to coordinate the sales 
activities of the two groups with the Old 
Stove Round Up,” Seitz stated, ‘because a 































rled 
lly the first liance that goes ict , 

sat | re show cal ies sae pee ag on Continued repeat orders for R-C Positive Displacement Meters 
= | effective selling job through combination indicate the complete confidence of public utilities in the un- 

.. en varying reliability of these units. Many have been installed so 
3 were blank spots in the Northwest area long that the original dates have been forgotten—yet they 
Re | — served by utility companies and that the two continue to measure as dependably as the day they were first 
Be groups are now closing up the gaps with the - ice. That is because: 
~ inclusion of the LP-Gas dealers inthe Round | pas See ConeES 
il a ‘ — eae | 1. Accuracy is not affected by variations in specific gravity, rate 
e PeCaates Cvety RAMEE and City irom f fi isation, moisture, impurities or uncontrollable factors. 
of Mexico to Canada and the Rocky Mountains . a : ; ; ; — 

to the Hawaiian Islands would be pushing 2. Accuracy is not subject to adjustment of meter or recorder by 
Cu: the Old Stove Round Up with the unified | operators or other persons. 
On- was . 
a _ a a pr pee ym _ 3. Accuracy is not affected by reasonable overloads. 

: dune and seninnel advertising. 4. Accuracy is permanent because measuring chambers are sur- 
7 A. Marsh, western LPGA representa- rounded by precision-machined, cast-iron surfaces. 

tive, declared his organization would add 

some 3000 LP-Gas dealers and salesmen to Compactness of R-C Meters permits installation in cramped 
ee the sales force of gas utility companies tell- spaces. Sizes from 4,000 cfh to 1,000,000 cfh provide a wide 
| ing the gas story on the Pacific Coast. . “7: . . . as — 
: Aemmmensinn De, Seite and Ble, Mend range for public utility and industrial applications. Indicating 
: on the Northwest tour were Pierre Vinet, and recording devices are available. Ask for details in Bulletin 
i director of sales promotion for the Geo. D. | 40-B-14 or write us about your needs. 
: Roper Corp., and P. R. Shea, advertising and 
of 3s Se nda a of the James Gra- | ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 
© | 510 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 

Perfection Exchange Offer __ 
m Furnace customers in gas-starved areas can of Buy, 
xt put in bids now for a burner exchange deal é 4 
he when gas becomes plentiful again. 8 a a 
0- Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is e . 
4 supplying with every Model 4000 Superfex neg 092 
n0 oil furnace purchased between now and Jan. 


OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


l a “free exchange” guarantee, enabling the 
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customer to exchange his oil burner for a gas 
burner anytime up to two years following the 
date of installation. 

Sole cost to the customer will be a nomi- 
nal charge by the dealer for removing the oil 
burner and installing the gas model. 


Ads to Hit LP-Gas Market 


Domestic and commercial LP-Gas pros- 
pects in farm, small town, and suburban areas 
will be reading about the convenience and 
dependability of liquefied petroleum gas in 


sents the fifth campaign sponsored by the 
LP-Gas Information Service, advertising and 
publicity outlet for the National LP - Gas 


Promotional Program. 


“Gas-to-Gas” Boiler 


A “gas-to-gas” heating boiler which auto- 
matically switches its source of heat from the 
city gas line to a stored reserve of LP-Gas has 
been announced by Hook & Ackerman Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 


The unit, labeled “Hydrotherm,” is op- 





mined by the local utility. This cop 
quires a single pole double throw sna 
contact arrangement— 1n one positj 
tablishes the connection from room ther 

stat to natural gas valve; in the other, it Bic 
nects the room thermostat to the Lp oe 
valve. " 


trol te. 
P action 
ON it es. 


Hydrotherm will allow new customers tp 


Outside thermostet 
switches from 
noture! gos to 
LP gos when 
outside tempere- 
ture drops below 


Room Thermostat Aquestet 
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some 50 magazines with a total circulation of erated by an outside thermostat, installed in vou [LI | i 
34.5 million this fall and winter. addition to the regular room thermostat, - 
To be released on a “staggered” basis from which switches the source of heat when tem- aot Se eee 
October to February, the advertising repre- peratures drop below a minimum predeter- cacaieniaeas 
y Pressure A 
Reguletor Sofety 
Burners Milet 
designed to a ee [Je 
burn noturel a My a 
or LP ges a eo gos 
Duel orifices ' H | . eS —_. Pilet Cock 
= a. ond x : ae 
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| Natural Gos 


LP Manifold Menifold 


Diagram showing component parts of Hy. 
drotherm and operating cycle. 
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use gas heat even in localities where the 
utility may not be equipped to handle peak 
loads. In addition, it can be used right now 
in sections where natural gas is not avail. 
able; only a simple adjustment is required to 
make the pilot work on LP-Gas. 


a ae 





Broiler Demonstrator 


To prove the advantages of gas, and 
particularly its cleanliness, Caloric Stove 
Corp., Philadelphia, has designed and 
built a portable demonstration unit that 
shows what happens in a gas range 
broiler. 

Consisting of a porcelain enamel cabi- 
net 18 in. long, 10 in. deep, and 12 in. 


high, vented at the top and having a glass 
@ The Wachs Safety window for viewing a section of broiler} § 


Counterbalanced Vault 

Cover can be opened with ease and |f 
safety by one man. To open, merely 
insert the combination Key-Handle, give 
it a half turn and open the cover with 
one hand. The counterbalance weights 
that make lifting the cover a one handed 
job also hold it in an upright, protective 
position while a man is below. Designed 
and manufactured to withstand the 
heaviest traffic, many of these units have 
given trouble free service for over 40 
years under the most rugged conditions. 
Several leading utility companies have | 
had them in use for this period of time. 
























CHICAGO 















burners, the unit is offered to dealers for 
use on sales floors and at exhibits. 


Ordinary incense is burned on a sliding 
tray beneath the burner. Vapors rise 
through the vent at the top and, when the 
burner is turned on, the flame immediate- 
ly consumes the vapors. A built-in light at 
the top of the demonstrator helps to make 
this operation visible. 


Write today for descriptive literature showing 
dimensions, weights, construction, prices, ete. 







THE E. H. WACHS COMPANY 


Manufacturers af Engine, Values aad Machinery dimce 1&5 3 


1525 NORTH DAYTON STREET CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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FPC Rate Increase 
Business Snowballs 


Ratewise, the Federal Power Commission 
was very busy in late August and early Sep- 
rember. In brief, the commission: 

1. Informed Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Springfield, Mass., that its proposed 
rate of some 53 cents per Mcf (20% higher 
than originally proposed) is not acceptable. 

2. Suspended United Fuel Gas Co.'s 
(Charleston, W. Va.) $9.7 million, 20% 
hike to five utility customers pending hearing 
and decision. 

3. Allowed Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 
St. Louis, to put a $3.1 million annual whole- 
sale increase into effect as of Sept. 1 upon the 
firm’s posting a $300,000 bond with FPC 
and agreeing that the raise be subject to re- 
fund of amounts later found not to be jus- 


tified. 

4. Suspended Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co.’s (Kansas City, Mo.) planned increase 
of $21.4 million yearly and incorporated the 
matter with consolidated proceedings which 
will begin Oct. 29 in Washington. 

5. Amended the form of tariff previously 
approved for delivery from Panhandle’s sys- 
tem. 

6. Suspended a 15% rate increase which 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, wanted to 
make effective retroactive to July 16, 1951. 
(Hearing is to be set. ) 

7. Suspended Central Kentucky Natural 
Gas Co.’s proposed $2.9 million increase for 
wholesale service, upon request of Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co. and Union Light 
Heat & Power Co., Covington, Ky., cus- 
tomers. 

8. Allowed a rate increase for wholesale 
service from Atlantic Seaboard Corp. to 
Washington Gas Light Co. to become effec- 
tive as of Sept. 1 upon posting of a $100,000 
bond by Atlantic and subject to refund if 
necessary. 

9. Accepted for filing proposed increases 
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UNPRECEDENTED loyalty and service 
during the July flood have won merit 
awards such as this for 525 employees of 
the Gas Service Co. in 18 cities and towns 
in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska. (See September GAS, Dm 2s) 
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ACCURACY IN GAS TESTS 


With the folloning AC-ME and R.S. Specialties 


accurate tests and measurements are guaranteed 





CEMENT TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
Super Pressure Consistometer 
Cement Curing Chamber 
Cement Slurry Mixing Cells 


CORE TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
Core Cutting Knife 
Laboratory Core Drills 
Porosimeter-Stevens Type 
High-Pressure Flood Pots 


GAS TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
Recording Gravitometer 
Specific Gravity Balance 
Dew Point Tester 
Super Compressibility Apparatus 


DEAD WEIGHT INSTRUMENTS 


Standard Dead Weight Gauge 
Portable Dead Weight Tester 














LIQUID TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


Liquid Gravitometer 
Vapor Pressure Bombs 
Pressure Hydrometer Jar 
Specific Gravity Bombs 
Corrosion Test Bombs 


AC-ME Recording 
Gravitometer-Controller 


Write 
for 
Bulletin 


No. 50 


Ps innennnnnnnn- eA 





R.S. Dead Weight Geuge 


Complete Line of Scientific Laboratory Equipment 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC . NO 
H 


CHICAGO 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Oil and Gas Testing Equipment 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 





Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 
621-23 E. 4th St. 
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of 15% by Atlantic Seaboard (separate from 
the hike in No. 8) and Virginia Gas Trans- 
mission Corp., applicable to wholesale utility 
customers, and of 12% by Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, for wholesale service 
to San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


Elsewhere, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, has asked the state public utili- 
ties commission for approval of a system- 
wide rate revision that would yield an extra 
$17 million annually; Providence (R. I.) 
Gas Co. is seeking an 18% jump including 
an immediate emergency boost of 9% which 
would cost the average customer an extra 75 
cents a month; the New York Public Service 
Commission approved a $2.2 million annual 
reduction for service provided in Westchester 
county by Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


York Inc.; and Washington Gas Light Co. 
began distribution of $1,271,000 in court- 
ordered refunds to 175,000 customers, result- 
ing from excessive charges under a 1949 rate 


increase. 


Revenues Continue Climb 


But Income Declines 


For the month of June 1951 and the 12- 
month period ending June 30, natural gas 
operating revenues of companies reporting to 
the FPC rose 16% and 24.3%, respectively, 
over the same periods last year. Revenues for 
the month totaled $101,661,460, for the 12 
months, about $1.5 billion. 

June operating income amounted to $12,- 








Over a Mellon Pounds 


of STANDARD MAGNESIUM ANODES 
Sn stalled this year... 





—and proper in- 
stallation is essen- 
tial to get best 
results. 


Important Advantages Gained with 
Standard High Purity Magnesium 


Anodes 
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. Elimination of external power source. 

. Economical protection for bare pipe line “hot spots.” 
. Minimum interference with other buried structures. 
. Equipment maintenance unnecessary. 

. Economical installation. 


Let Our Corrosion Engineers 
Help Solve Your Problems. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


"STANDARD MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


25th WEST AVENUE AND SAND SPRINGS ROAD 
P. ©. BOX 1424 e 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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369,737, down 4.2% from June 1959 F 
the 12 months, operating income Was . 
15.4%. Operating revenue deductio : 
19.5% for the month with expe 
17.4%, depreciation up 15.1%, 
up 37.7%. 

Net income was down 17.7% from th 
June 1950 net of $10,570,374, but for re 
12 months income showed a 9.3% gain ov : 
the period ending June 1950. " 


DS rose 
Nses up 


and taxes 


OPS Denies Appeal From 
10-Cent Wellhead Price 


On Aug. 30 the Office of Price Stabiliza. 
tion reafirmed its Aug. 22 decision setting 
a ceiling price of 10 cents per Mcf for natural 
gas at the wellhead to be sold to Mississippj 
River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, by Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Corp., Tulsa, and the Continental] Oil 
Co., Ponca City, Okla. 


The Oklahoma companies had appealed 
the earlier decision and were holding out for 
a 12-cent rate which had been included in an 
April 20 contract with Mississippi River 
Fuel. The latter price was measured on the 
Texas pressure base of 14.65 psia at the well. 
head for gas from the Woodlawn field, Harri. 
son county, Texas. 


Meanwhile, the St. Louis company applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for an in. 
crease in rates to public utility customers. 
OPS announced plans to intervene to block 
this application. 


Gas Sales Show 10% Gain 


Gas sales during June 1951 rose 10.8% 
over June 1950 (to 3247 therms) and, for 
the 12 months ended June 30, they registered 
an increase of 16.3% over the previous like 
period (to 45,410 therms) . The association's 
index of total utility gas sales for the month 
was 309.8% of the 1935-39 average. 


Natural gas sales, spurred by conversions 
to natural and mixed, rose 12.3%; manv- 
factured and mixed declined 4.9% from last 
June. For the 12-month period, sales of 
natural were up 18.2%; manufactured and 


mixed dipped 3.3%. 








A phony “heating engineer’’ who 
sometimes masquerades as a Minneap- 
olis Gas Co. representative has been 
operating a new racket, according to 
Cedric Adams, ‘’Minneapolis Star’ col- 
umnist. 

His gimmick is a special powder for 
cleaning furnaces and chimneys. After 
convincing the victim that his chimney 
is in bad shape, and even dangerous to 
operate, he offers to do the cleaning 
job for $2 to $3. When the ‘engineer’ 
submitted bills as high as $18, the 
trouble began. 

The special powder is ineffective and 
can be harmful to gas heating plants, 
the Minneapolis Better Business Bureau 
reports. Residents have been requested 
to call the bureau or the gas company 
to verify chimney cleaning solicitations. 
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Pipe Mill Adds Rapid 


Gas Normalizing Line 


Lone Star Steel Co.’s steel and pipe plant 
at Lone Star, Morris county, Texas, is to have 
the first high speed heat processing line for 
normalizing welded steel pipe continuously 
under automatic control. 

To be built by Selas Corp. of America, 
Philadelphia. in accordance with general 
plans of Boynton Co., Chicago consulting 
firm, it will be designed to accommodate a 
wide range of pipe sizes and will be inte- 
grated with other pipe-making equipment to 
form an uninterrupted production line. 

Uniform application of high intensity ra- 
diant gas heat to all parts of the pipe lengths 
after welding will relieve the hardened and 
stressed area adjacent to the weld. This rapid 
normalizing equipment is designed to exceed 
present welding speeds, and the treatment is 
expected to improve the pipe’s physical 
structure and transverse properties. 


Rutland Gets Gas Turbines 


The first of three units at Central Vermont 
Public Service Corp.’s gas turbine power 
plant at Rutland went into operation late in 
August, and cement was poured for the foun- 
dation of the second unit. The third is sched- 
uled for installation during the first half of 
1952. 

Each unit will be capable of generating 
6000 kw/hr of electricity. Total cost of the 
plant is estimated at $3.6 million. The new 
turbine will run at full speed with occasional 
shutdowns for inspection and adjustment. 


Manufacturers 
Dallas Meter Plant Opens 


A new orifice meter plant with display 
rooms was opened at Dallas last month by 
American Meter Co., Philadelphia. Related 
equipment, such as orifice plates, flanges, 
needle valves, fittings, and gauge line con- 
nections, will also be produced. 

One air-conditioned display room will 
house a permanent exhibit of the company’s 
complete line; another will contain instru- 
ments mounted for demonstration to custom- 
ers, special maintenance personnel, or other 
interested persons. Instrument schools for 
special groups will be conducted if requested. 

Donald C. Holtz, Erie, Pa., will manage 
the new plant. 


Age Guessing Brings Sales 


Dealers who handle Estate Stove Co.'s 
ranges have an opportunity to snag extra 
sales through the company’s “Guess Its Age” 
contest, an Old Stove Round Up tie-in. 

Tested since last spring, the program has 
achieved excellent results in a dozen areas. 
A Youngstown, Ohio dealer reported 2000 
entries the first week and, in Buffalo, 3800 
were received in two weeks by one dealer. 

The public is invited to guess the age of 
Estate’s first gas range. Cards on which the 
guess is written include space for the age of 
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Gas lights haven’t disappeared yet, 
the American Public Works Assn. re- 
ports. At least 37 cities, including 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Jersey City, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Washington, still have some in use. 


Baltimore alone has more than 
13,500 gas street lights, although plans 
call for replacement of 1500 of them 
this year. In some areas it has been 
necessary for the city to install new 
electric circuits to handle the modern 
lights, and the city budget for 195] 
includes $200,000 for conversion. 











the entrant’s present range, thus providing a 


Regulation 


Hearings Started on 
New York Building Code 


Public hearings on New York's state 
building construction code will get under 
way in New York City on Oct. 8 and in 
Syracuse Oct. 9. The code, applicable to one- 
and two-family dwellings, will become effec- 
tive Nov. 1 in all municipalities which ac- 
cept it, subject to revisions resulting from 
the hearings. 


Prepared as a performance - type code, it 
sets forth safety objectives to be met and 


prospect list. 





Pewther’s ‘“SEARTHRIPPER”’ is 
the only ditcher built into a 
truck. This means one man can 
handle your ditching job, from 
driving the machine to the ditch 
site to opening the earth to a 
maximum depth of five feet. 
The EARTHRIPPER is particu- 
larly suited for gas lines, exten- 
sions and house-to-street service 
lines. Utility ditching requiring 
ditches 10”, 14”, or 18” wide 
are duck soup to this new, 
different Pewthers’ ditcher. 





PEWTHERS’ 





3530 MANSFIELD ROAD e 








OPENS THE EARTH 
LIKE A ZIPPER! 


ECONOMIC AL Pewther’s EARTHRIPPER saves 

***money three ways! It costs less 
—it’s speedy operation saves labor costs ... and standard- 
ization of automotive parts cuts down maintenance costs. 
Construction engineers who use the Pewthers’ EARTH- 
RIPPER have found that it costs only 4c a foot to operate. 
This low cost covers initial investment, depreciation, op- 
eration, maintenance, and labor over a three-year period! 
With an EARTHRIPPER, one man can handle your 
ditching problems, from driving the machine to the ditch 
site to lowering the boom and opening the earth at a 
maximum rate of twenty feet a minute! Because all gears 
run in oil, the EARTHRIPPER can be used for years with 
few replacements of parts. If you want to save time and 
money, invest in an EARTHRIPPER today. 





MOBILE The EARTHRIPPER is versatile because 
*** it is mobile. On the highway its speed 
is the speed of the truck. The raised boom clears telephone 
wires and tree branches, making transit easy and speedy, 
even in heavy city trafic. The EARTHRIPPER digs verti- 
cal ditches in any kind of terrain under almost any 
digging conditions. On slopes the frame levels. While the 
tires follow the contour of the earth, the ditcher digs a 
vertical ditch! If you need a ditcher for large or small 
ditching jobs, the EARTHRIPPER can solve your problems. 


EFFICIENT For straight, clean ditching, the an- 
***swer is Pewther’s EARTHRIPPER. 
This new, unique ditcher offers a complete different de- 
sign. It is the first ditcher to be built into a truck. 
Bucket design saves time because there is no loss of time 
in cleaning. Bottom of each bucket forms the top of the 
preceding one. The buckets separate as they go over the 
top sprocket, throwing the dirt onto the conveyor belt. 
Conveyor belts throw the dirt on either side of the ditch 
and can be reversed on a moment’s notice. In competition 
the EARTHRIPPER digs straight ditches with clean sides 
- in record time. 


Send for the folder on the new Pewther’s ditcher, 
the EARTHRIPPER. Learz for yourself bow the 
EARTHRIPPER can save time and money on any 
small ditching job! Ask for a demonstration 
before purchase ... at any point in the United 
States! 


EARTHRIPPER’ 





| want the new folder on the Pewther’s 
“EARTHRIPPER.”’ 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


TITLE 

















| saw this ad in the above magazine. 











PEWTHERS DITCHER COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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RICHARD GRAYSON (left), former president of Grayson-Greenamyer Inc., Monrovia, 
Calif., looks on as William Ray (second from left), president of General Controls Co., 
Glendale, Calif., shakes hands with John H. Grayson upon completion of General Controls’ 
purchase of the Monrovia firm. Others are J. F. Ray, General Controls vice president, 
and George Greenamyer. Richard Grayson will be general manager of the new Grayson- 
Greenamyer Appliance Controls Division plant; Mr. Greenamyer will be works manager, 
and John Grayson will be retained as director of research and development. 


provides for the application of designers’ and 
builders’ ingenuity in meeting them. It dif- 
fers from specification - type building ordi- 
nances in general use, which have been criti- 
cized because of inflexibility and failure to 
keep in step with progress. 

Suggestions from building code commit- 
tees of architectural and engineering groups, 
trade and home builders associations, trade 
unions, and municipal officials were consid- 
ered and incorporated in the present draft. 


PAD Legal Staff Shuffled 


Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has announced the resignation of 
Justin R. Wolf as assistant deputy admin- 
istrator and general counsel of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense and the appoint- 
ment of Elmer E. Batzell, former PAD 
finance counseler, to succeed him. George 
Gibson, formerly Mr. Batzell’s assistant, is 
now finance counselor. 

Two other appointments in PAD’s legal 
division were revealed: William R. Tarver, 
assistant general counsel, was advanced to 
associate general counsel, a new post; and 
Charles E. Gately was named assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 


New Fatalities 





New Yorkers Hear Cry, 
“Gas Can Spell Death” 


The deaths of four children from carbon 
monoxide poisoning in a New York apart- 
ment last month added new fuel to a smoul- 
dering flame of public indignation over the 
faulty operation of obsolete gas appliances. 

The flame had already flickered more 
strongly when reports were circulated that 
the introduction of mixed gas in recent 
months had intensified the problem. The 
city’s health department had expressed con- 
cern over whether the aging appliances— 
particularly the prehistoric Servel water- 
cooled refrigerators—were adaptable to the 
new gas. 

The prospect of cold weather coming 
topped off the situation with an air of ur- 
gency. 

The Health department, which undertook 
a city-wide inspection of water-cooled re- 
frigerators some months ago, had, through 
August, inspected 20,000 apartments in more 
than 8000 buildings in Manhattan. Defects 
had been found in more than 1800 refrig- 





Reduce Costly Service Calls 


@ VENT GUARD ends troubles caused by clogged house 
regulator vents. Simply slip VENT GUARD (grid down) 
over end of vent pipe and tighten Allen screw. 












@ 1/16” slots bar insects yet allow rapid venting. Open 
area is 50% greater than cross-section area of ¥%” pipe. 


@ Recessed grid is protected from weather and tampering. 
@ Die cast of non-rusting, zinc-aluminum alloy. 


@ Fits %” iron pipe, and may be adapted to other sizes. 
Tell us your specific needs. 
@ Reasonably priced and stocked for quick delivery. 


Many thousands now in use throughout the country 
on both intermediate and high pressure services. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE FITTING AND PRICES 


VENT GUARD CO. &:£.2.,Ne.1.8 


ox 16 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 


Shoulder serves 
as stop for end 
of vent pipe. 











erators, 7400 ranges, and 800 other 
pliances. An average of about 1/10; 
these had been shut off. 

Said Jerome Trichter, assistant ¢ 
sioner of health: 

“In that critical area where 40% of 
deaths occurred, we found 94 buildings that 
had had more than one incident of carbon 
monoxide death or poisoning. In severaj in 
stances there had been five or six such com 

“In several places our inspectors found 
conditions so dangerous they ordered the 235 
cut off until repairs were made. Inspectors 
found leaking gas lines; poor and fluctuatin 
gas pressure; unsafe gas cocks; defective pilot 
lights on kitchen ranges and, in some places 
hazardous concentrations of carbon monoy. 
ide.” 

With the new mixed gas posing a fresh 
threat, the department ordered a special jp. 
vestigation of the estimated 60,000 to 70,009 
water-cooled refrigerators in the city. 

The deaths of the four children, howeve; 
pointed up a broader problem: The appli. 
ance judged responsible was an air-coolej 
model, forcefully illustrating the need fo 
proper adjustment of all appliances, regard. 
less of type or age. 

The press buzzed with the news. Said the 
New York World-Telegram in a Stinging 
editorial: 

“They (health department inspectors) 
have received little or no cooperation from 
Consolidated Edison, which changed the gas 
That corporation takes the position that be. 
cause thermal values have not been altered 
it made no change in fuel within the meap. 
ing of the law. The Public Service Commis. 
sion and the Health Department hold other. 
wise but the law is not specific on the matter 
of mixed artificial and natural gas. Landlords 
and maintenance contractors say that under 
existing contracts the altering of all equip. 
ment would bankrupt them. 

‘The Board of Health should use its broad 
police powers to break this impasse. This is 
not something that can wait for lengthy liti- 
gation to determine responsibility while we 
have more asphyxiations. 

“Deaths attributable to faulty equipment 
are homicides. Those guilty of permitting 
improperly adjusted appliances to remain in 
use should be punished for that crime. 

“It is up to the Board of Health to makea 
ruling placing responsibility for policing the 
equipment.” 

On Sept. 14, Servel inserted a full-page ad 
in New York newspapers to explain its post- 
tion. Headed ‘The Facts About Neglected 
Gas Refrigerators,” the ad stated that in Man. 
hattan there had been no gas utility servicing 
available since 1944; and that of the 300 in- 
dependent service companies who handle the 
job, only 92 could be recommended—and 
then only after a course of instruction had 
been given their employees at Servel’s ex- 
pense. 

Servel also revealed why it had term: 
nated the manufacture of parts for water 
cooled refrigerators: “to force retirement. 

The ad wound up with the offer to replace 
every Servel in operation 15 years or mote 
with a new model—either gas or electric (4a 
or d-c)—at wholesale. 

On Sept. 18, the newspapers reproduced 4 
new health department leaflet, of which | 
million were to be distributed, which warned 
New Yorkers of the danger of faulty ga 
appliances. 

The heading: “Gas Can Spell Death.” 
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Unique Gas Plant on Stream 


Production began last month at a new 10- 
fe high demonstration gas plant built for 
Rochester (N.Y.) Gas & Electric Corp. by 
Koppers Co. Inc. RG&E claims that the 
process used may revolutionize the gas in- 


dustry. 

Designed either to reform natural gas at 
low cost into city gas or to produce a gas of 
comparable heat content for augmenting 
natural, the experimental unit can produce 1 
MMcf of city gas daily using gasoline, pro- 
pane, butane, light oil, or natural gas as raw 
material. 


It is geared to make gas ranging from 
300 to 1050 Btu, and Koppers believes it is 
practical even for communities with straight 
natural available. 


Newsnotes 


Thirty-seven gas companies have qualified 
for “highest merit” citations given by Finan- 
cial World for 1950 annual reports. Some 
5000 corporation reports were rated in the 
11th annual survey. Reports of companies 
receiving citations have become eligible for 
the final judging, and one will be selected to 
receive an Oscar of Industry at the annual 
report awards banquet to be held Oct. 29 
in New York. | 


Hearing was to begin Sept. 26 on certain 
issues relating to the acquisition of Canadian 
River Gas Co. by Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., authorized last February. The two com- 
panies, both of Colorado Springs, Colo., filed 
a joint motion on June 28 seeking a modi- 
fication of FPC’s February order, to extend 
from four to eight months the time for com- 
pletion of the merger. 


Ground was broken \ast month for a six- 
story reinforced concrete building adjoining 
the two office buildings presently occupied by 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
Permission to build the 125,000-sq ft struc- 
ture was recently granted by PAD, which 
considered it essential because of the com- 
pany’s growth. 


Looking forward to its conversion to natu- 
ral, Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co. has installed 
radio station KCB-828 and equipped 17 ve- 
hicles with mobile communication equip- 
ment. In addition, of course, the system will 
provide more efficient service and mainte- 
nance and would be invaluable in an emer- 
gency. The company is renting its equipment 
from RCA Corp., East Hartford. 


Production of fuel tanks earmarked for 
B-47 jet bombers will soon be under way at 
American Stove Co.’s St. Louis range factory. 
The company has signed contracts with three 
major aircraft manufacturers to provide the 
tanks. Production of consumer goods will 
not be interrupted, the company said. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, 
hopes to complete the conversion of Albany 
by late October or early November. This is 
somewhat earlier than previously expected 
because more men and pipe have become 
available for the changeover work. The firm 
Says pipe is “in sight” for its entire eastern 
division distribution system, but the pros- 
pects of securing pipe to extend this system 
are not so bright. 


Customers and employees of Tampa ( Fla. ) 
Gas Co. are enjoying the firm’s new air- 
conditioned building, opened early in Sep- 
tember. A Servel all-year system was in- 
stalled. The building also boasts an all-gas 
demonstration kitchen and a canteen for em- 
ployees. 


Eight delegates of the Japanese parliament, 
en route to the peace conference in San Fran- 
cisco, stopped at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and 
devoted several days to research on American 
community life. As a result of a State Depart- 
ment motion picture portraying life in an 
average American city, these delegates had 
asked to visit Mount Vernon and the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. during their stay in the VU. S. 
Cooper-Bessemer cooperated by providing a 
tour of its plant and explanation of its opera- 
tions, labor-management relations, etc. 


The name of Ohlen-Bishop Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, a saw manufacturing 
subsidiary of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been changed to Rockwell 
Tools Inc. 
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For more than 20 years, Johns-Manville 
Transite* Flue Pipe has proved its de- . 
pendability and economy in thousands 
of installations throughout the country. - 
To date, there have been more than 
60,000,000 feet of this asbestos-cement 
pipe used for flue pipe installations! 

For complete details, write 
for Folder TR-84A. Address 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TE FLUE PIP 


FOR VENTING DOMESTIC GAS-BURNING APPLIANCES 
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TRADE LITERATURE 








AMERICAN GAS ASSN. INC. LABORA- 
TORIES, 1032 E. 62nd St., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio—An August supplement has been is- 
sued to the July 1951 “Approved Gas Ap- 
pliances and Listed Accessories.” Appliances 
listed are those which were approved or 
added during the month of July. Annual 
subscription price is $2; individual copies of 
semi-annual issues are 75 cents each, and 
monthly supplements are 10 cents. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL CO. INC., 5200 Pulaski Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44—New engineering data folders 


give operational features, ranges, and wiring 
and case diagrams on the firm’s line of pres- 
sure measurement transmitters. Included are 
the bourdon tube pressure transmitter, 15 to 
10,000 psi; gauge pressure bellows trans- 
mitter, 0-10 to 0-200 in. of water; absolute 
pressure transmitter, 0-50 to 0-30 in. mer- 
cury; differential pressure cell, 0-20 to 0-300 
in. water. 


FARRIS ENGINEERING CORP., 509 
Commercial Ave., Palisades Park, N. J.— 
“Principles of Manifold Discharge Piping 
Application with ‘Farriseal’ and ‘Balanseal’ 
Safety Relief Valves” is a new publication 
which proposes an approach to the design 
of discharge header systems based upon the 
partial or complete elimination of back- 





H.S. Bean, U.S. Dept. of Commas 


has pointed out that the name of hi 
co-author was omitted from GAS! at 
sentation of “’Correction Factors for the 
Balancing Effect in One Leg of 
U-type Manometer”’ on pages 48 ia 
50 of the August issue. 

His co-author was Francis C. More 
then assistant chief; capacity, densi Y 
and fluid meters section, Nationa! Bu- 
reau of Standards. Mr. Bean is chief 
of that section. Subsequent to preparg- 
tion of the paper, Mr. Morey has trans- 
ferred to other work and his Present 
title is physicist, ordnance development 
division, National Bureau of Standards. 
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The story of the reward for a better mousetrap 
is proverbial. But the fact remains that most 
mice are still caught by this simple, economical 
and effective contraption. 


Gas purification is a parallel case. 


Iron Sponge, preferred for the removal of H.S 
seventy-five years ago, is still preferred today. 
And for these same reasons. . . simplicity, 
economy and effectiveness. 


Iron Sponge operates with high efficiency at 
high or low pressures, has excellent capacity 
and activity, gives long service between foulings 
and is simply and quickly regenerated. 


CONNELLY “fic. 
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pressure effects on tied-in safety relief valves 
Savings of 75% on the cost of conventional 
discharge piping are claimed. The 34-page 
manual is designated 51-B. 


AMERICAN BRASS CO., Waterbury 29, 
Conn.—‘‘Corrosion Resistance of Copper 
and Copper Alloys” is a 24-page booklet re. 
porting the results of continuous laboratory 
and field study conducted by the firm’s tech. 
nical staff. The chemical and physical na. 
ture of corrosive attack in its various forms 
is covered, and a tabulation indicates rela. 
tive corrosion resistance of copper when in 
contact with 183 corroding agents. The 
booklet, Anaconda Publication B-36, is avail. 
able without charge. ;' 


THE CARBORUNDUM CO., Refractories 
Division, Perth Amboy, N. J.—‘‘Super Re. 
fractories” is the title of a 20-page booklet 
giving basic technical information on these 
construction materials. 


PUNCH-LOK CO., 321 N. Justine St., Chi- 
cago 7—A 12-page catalog on hose clamps, 
tools, and fittings describes and illustrates the 
Punch-Lok method and details a number 
of applications. 











3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 
Elizabeth, N. J. °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., To- 
ledo 1, Ohio—A direct mail program to 
dig out prospects for better, modern gas 
heating equipment is built around a series 
of mailings based on service, surveys, 
modernization, trade-ins, etc. Return 
cards and postal cards, as well as ready- 
to-use service forms, are offered. In addi- 
tion, suggested telephone scripts, radio 
spots, and newspaper mats are available. 
One kit on upgrading is directed exclu- 
sively to dealers in gas restricted areas 
and one on prospecting is aimed at dealers 
in replacement markets. 
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FOR trouble-free 
eT. F- Appliances 


Appliance Regulators 


]. Provides constant pressures, constant BTU input 
and constant flame height. 


2. Eliminates pilot light failure due to fluctuating 
pressures. Assures proper operation of auto- 
matic controls. 


3. High capacity, close control. Low maintenance. 
4, Aluminum alloy, light weight. Sizes: Ye" to 2/2" IPS. 


Millions of THERMAC Gas Appli- 
liance Regulators are in service today on 
gas furnaces, space heaters, conversion 
burners, refrigerators, water heaters, air 
conditioners, boilers, dryers, etc. More 
and more manufacturers are going to 
THERMAC simply because THERMAC 
Regulators are DEPENDABLE 24 hours 
a day under all operating conditions. The 
reputation of a fine appliance depends 
in no small degree upon the behavior 
and control of its gas regulator. Play safe. 
Use THERMAC—a product with wide 
national acceptance. 


APPLIANCE 
BUILDERS 
CHOOSE 
THERMAC 


SEND FOR complete literature and prices 






COMPANY 
800 East 108th Street @ Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


qa oo : 
20 years experience in building gas controls.” 
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Now you can get 
American Blower Gas-Fired 
Unit Heaters 








Nearly thirty years ago, when we brought out the 
first modern-type, lightweight Unit Heater, we 
really had a selling job on our hands. 


People couldn’t understand how small Unit 
Heaters like ours could replace their old-fashioned 
heating systems. 


Today, Unit Heaters are universally accepted and 
American Blower Unit Heaters for Steam and Hot 
Water Systems are recognized leaders. 


Now you can get American Blower Gas-Fired 
Unit Heaters for suspended application, which will 
harmonize with the appearance of your shop or 
business, and will do a wonderful job of providing 
real comfort at exceptionally low cost. 


These new American Blower units have an alumi- 
nized steel combustion chamber to resist corrosion. 
They’re self-contained and operate on manufactured, 
mixed, natural or liquefied petroleum gases. 

Each unit is attractively finished. The sturdy 
steel casing enclosure is bonderized for protection 
against rust, prior to the application of a durable 
baked-enamel finish. 


Our name and 70 years’ experience are back of 


them, and they carry the seal of. the A.G.A. 


Deliveries of new Gas-Fired Unit Heaters, as 
well as our regular line of Unit Heaters for Steam or 
Hot Water Systems, are available now from stock. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conrosanon 








American Blower Gas-Fired 
Unit Heaters are available in 7 
sizes with capacities ranging 
from 70,000 to 230,000 Btu/hr. 
input. Write for Bulletin 7117. 





YOUR BEST BUY! 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


UNIT HEATERS 
Gas-Fired Models © Models for Steam or Hot Water 


CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRO 








AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER 














call anchor first 








LP-Gas for: Stand-by Plants - Peak-load 
Demands - Industrial Plants - Cities and Towns 


From our strategically-located plants we are able to give quick 
delivery on high-quality ANCHORGAS, Butane-Propane. Ship- 
ments by rail, water, or transport. For dependable gas service, 
call us before you renew your contract. Ask about Anchor's 
contract plan. 


ANCHOR PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Atlas Life Bldg. Tulsa, Oklahoma 




















BAKER HPRESsuURE “2" 


For repairing corroded pipe sections, leaks, splits and breaks in the 
pipe which do not extend fully around the circumference, the Baker 
HiPressure Leak Repair Clamp is without an equal. I¢ comes with 
bands of 36 ounce pure heavy Copper, 18 gauge Galvanized Iron or 
20 gauge Stainless Steel. Soft Neoprene gaskets. 






For a permanent repair on water, oil and gas lines, and for use on the 
higher pressures in these systems, HiPressure Leak Repair Clamps 
are indispensable in any maintenance program. 


Furnished in Clamp widths of 3”, 6’, 714”, 10”, 1214”, and 15” 
Greater widths on application to the factory, 


With the 
New HiPressure 
Lug! 
Write today for your 34 page Baker Catalog. It’s good insurance to 
protect your precious pipe lines with the use of Baker products. 








R.H. BAKER & CO., UNC, sintincton park caur. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Vent Fitting 


VENT GUARD CO., Lansing, Mich. 
MODEL: Vent Guard. 

DESCRIPTION: This fitting, designed to te. 
duce service troubles caused by clogged house 
regulator vents, resembles an elongated Di 


cap but has a recessed grid on one side. This 
grid has 1/16-in. slots which bar insects, yet 


—7 

















a shoulder within the fitting serves as, 
stop. An Allen screw holds the fitting ig 
place. 


Vent Guard is die cast of non-rusting § 


zinc-aluminum alloy. It is manufactured tp 


fit ¥g-in. iron pipe but can be adapted p & 


other sizes. The manufacturer reports thy 
the fitting has undergone extensive fiel/ 
testing and is now being used on intermedi. 


ate and high pressure services throughou § 


the country. 


Plastic Sealer 

CHICAGO GASKET CO., 1275 W. North 
Ave., Chicago 22. 

MODEL: Graycote. 


APPLICATION: For all threaded conne. 


tions and flanges. 


DESCRIPTION: Graycote is composed o 
six basic ingredients, chief of which isif 
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spongy metallic pigment locked in an it 
soluble vehicle. The compound remains soft 
creating a permanent seal but allowing unit 
to be disassembled after long periods of tim 
even under high temperature conditions. Th 
sealer also lubricates threads to redut 
wrench torque and allow additional takeup 
It may be used as a general purpose sealits 
and anti-seize compound on mechanid 


equipment and in hydraulic units handling 


pressures up to 5000 psi. 
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Automatic Ring Packing 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

MODEL: Uneepac. | | 
DESCRIPTION: This molded packing in 
which each ring 1s a complete, self-contained 
unit is designed for maximum sealing ef- 
ficiency in minimum packing depth. Stuffing 
box sizes can be reduced, saving space and 





cutting machining costs. No follower or 
header rings are needed. Each ring centers 
itself perfectly on the preceding ring, and in 
service each lip is always exposed to fluid 
pressure, providing instant, positive sealing. 

Uneepac is available in varied composi- 
tions to suit different services. It is furnished 
in sets of endless or split rings for shafts %- 
in. diameter and larger. 


Conversion Burner 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE 
CORP., 137 Arthur St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MODEL: 400-R gas burner. 
APPLICATION: Developed especially for 
converting furnaces and boilers which were 
particularly designed for use with oil burn- 
ers. 

DESCRIPTION: This gun-type or inshot 








POCKET-SIZE field manometer devel- 
oped by F. W. Dwyer Manufacturing 
Co., 317 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 
Made of vinyl! plastic, it can be rolled, 
twisted, or bent into any shape, to re- 
turn to a full length, accurate U tube. 
The adjustable plastic scale is held be- 
tween the tubes. 
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burner is fired through the opening provided 
for the draft tube of the oil burner. It is 
adaptable for small, wet-base boilers as well 





as oil-fired gravity or warm air furnaces. 
With a maximum input rating of 175,000 
Btu/ hr, the 400-R can be used in round or 
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rectangular boilers or furnaces within its 
rating. AGA approved for all gases, the 
burner is furnished with a flanged air duct 
to simplify mounting. 


Packaged Heating Systems 


INDOOR CLIMATE ENGINEERS, 1495 
Warensville Center Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL: Packaged Comfort systems. 


DESCRIPTION: These systems are devel- 
oped for new or existing homes and the com- 
ponents are packaged with full engineering 
and installation instructions. Heating equip- 
ment is chosen from three national manu- 
facturers’ lines to insure proper sizing. 
Standard packages are for homes of less than 
1000-sq ft area. The only requirement is a 
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All Brass— 
Lever Handle— 
Roundway Gas 
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ADJUSTMENT ® 


Just when you're taking a nice 
warm shower, someone decides 
to water the lawn or fill the 
laundry tubs — then your hot and 
cold water adjustment is upset 
because of pressure change! 

@ The same principle applies to 
Gas Pressures — changes in pres- 
sure will affect the proper mixing 
of gas and air necessary for 
optimum operation of gas burn- 
ing units. 

G Maxitrol Gas Regulators auto- 
matically adjust and control Gas 
Pressures 24 hours a day — every 
day! 

@ if you have problems in Pres- 
sure Regulation please call on 
our Engineering Department to 
help you. 


Cre 


DETROIT GAS REGULATOR CO. 


1742 RIVARD ST. DETROIT 7, MICH. 


















y . . . On pipe runs under streets, 
highways, pavement, gardens, etc. 


s 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TIME 
WASTE 


Hydrauger is a modern, time- 
saving way to install under- 
ground pee ... avoids trench- 
ing, backfilling, pavement cut- 
ting, etc. 
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* Earth Boring Tool 








HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 





OO 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 


. . - NO OBLIGATION 








blueprint plan of a new home or diagram of 
an old one in which the heating System is to 
be converted. 


Water Heater Control 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU. 
LATOR CO., 2747 Fourth Ave. S., Mip. 


neapolis. 
MODEL: Q5111A. 
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(7) SIDE ARM HEATER 


TANK SHUT-OFF OOCK 


DRAIN 
DESCRIPTION: This combined thermostat 
and gas control valve will convert a side arm 
heater and water tank into an automatic 
domenstic hot water system. A pilot shutoff 
cock, pilot tubing, and pilot tip are included 





in the package. It can be installed as cot- 
version equipment on existing manually 
operated side arm heaters or can be sold with 
new installations. The drawing shows 4 
typical installation of the AGA-approved 
control. 


Gravity Furnace 


INGERSOLL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
Borg-Warner Corp., 760 E. Vine St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


MODEL: GSG. 
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DESCRIPTION : This assembled unit, easily 
installed and desi ened for small and medium 
sized homes, stores and offices, is equipped 
with controls that provide positive safety 
shutoff, noiseless operation, accurate tem- 


perature control, and all advantages of a self- 








contained unit, the manufacturer states. No 
outside electrical source of power is needed; 
a pilot generator supplies required current. 
It is AGA-approved for use with natural, 
mixed, manufactured, and LP-Gases. 


Other New Developments 


Caloric Stove Corp., 1242 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, has announced that tracks on 
which rollers are mounted for standard 
broiler and service drawers in its range are 
now being finished in porcelain enamel. 
This is a permanent change to increase life 
and permit easier cleaning of its Ultramatic 
ranges ... 


Two divided top kitchen heater ranges 
(D-73 and G-73) and a standard range 
(GG-72) have been introduced by Tappan 
Stove Co., 250 Wayne St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Space heaters with 30,000-Btu input and 
1oom thermostats are features of the first two 
models . . . 


U. S. Air Conditioning Corp., 3300 Como 
Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, has a new line of 
gas-fired unit heaters—including fan, blower, 
and duct-type models, with sheet steel and 
cast iron heat exchangers—on the market. 
Series 23 covers Btu inputs from 55,000 to 
200,000 and Series 20 covers 100,000 to 
135,000 Btu/hr.. . 


A new gas-fired home heating boiler has 
been added to its Burkay line by A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. Available for both gravity 
and forced hot water heating systems, the 
unit of cast iron sectional construction is 
planned especially for small and medium 
sized homes using convector and radiant 
panel heating .. . 


_ A steam or water gas-fired boiler, T series, 
is available from Thatcher Furnace Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J. Staggered flue travel created by 
an off-center setting of each horizontal tube 


keeps heat loss at a minimum, the manufac- 
turer says. 
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_ The TROJAN pipe puller and pusher 


Simplifies installation or 
renewing of gas service 
lines under pavement 





You get double action and con- 
tinuous operation with a Trojan 
Model B Pipe Puller and Pusher. 
It's more than twice as fast... 
doesn't require any resetting of 
the grip .. . and pushes or pulls 
up to 2” pipe without additional 
dogs, clamps, or wedges. 

The Model B has three pushing 
speeds for different types of soil 
and can be reversed in 30 sec- 
onds. It is constructed entirely 
of steel and weighs 140 lbs. Each 
part is heavy enough to with- 
stand the most severe treatment. 





Heavy steel push pipe comes in 30 inch 
lengths ... has all inside couplings, insures 
| straighter travel, and requires a trench only 
| 542 feet long to operate the pusher. Joints 
| are faced on ends to assure perfect align- 
| ment when screwed together. ~ 
| Pilots and couplings are made large enough 
| to pull covered iron pipe without destroy- 
| ing the covering. 
| Write today for full details. 


|The TROJAN Manufacturing Co., 1112 Race Drive 


41 Greenway, Hamden, Conn. ° Box 465, Memphis, Tenn. Troy, Ohio 


Show the Women What They Want 


... And Make a Nice 
Profit for your 
Own Self, too! 




















*15 Beautiful 
models for all 
types of gas. 


* Backed by = an 

honored name in 
cl household equip- 
Send for ey , ment for more 


catalog and than 93 years. 


Phillips se Buttorff 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











NASHVILLE, TENN. . ESTABLISHED 1858 
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UNDER STREETS, WALKS, 


TRACKS, FLOORS 





...With a GREENLEE PIPE PUSHER 


Yes, here’s the quick and simple way 
to install underground pipe. With a 
GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher one 
man pushes pipe under obstacles. No 
tearing up of pavement, lawns, floors... 
eliminates extensive ditching as just a 
short trench accommodates the Pusher. 
No tedious tunneling, back-filling, 
tamping, or re-paving. Job time is cut 
to a fraction. Pusher often pays for 
itself through labor savings on the first 
job or two. 


No. 790 GREENLEE PUSHER 


For 3/4 to 4-inch pipe. Six Speeds— 
6,500 to 40,000 ibs. pushing pressure. 


No. 795 GREENLEE PUSHER 
For pipe larger than 4-inch, concrete 
sewer pipe, large drainage ducts. 
Six speeds —25,000 to 150,000 Ibs. 
pushing pressure. 


POWER PUMP for both sizes of 
GREENLEE Pushers. Pushes pipe at 
rate of two feet per minute. 
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A. E. Treen 
...A. O. Smith 


E. R. Gilmore 
... Rockwell 


Lancaster (Ohio) Meter Parts Co. re- 
cently announced the appointment of ED R. 
GILMORE as chief engineer. Mr. Gilmore, 
formerly associated with Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co. and with Cities Service Co., is 
well known for his work in the positive 
displacement meter field. Inventor of the 
Gilmore gas stethoscope for locating leaks, 
Mr. Gilmore has taught classes since 1937 
at the University of Oklahoma Southwestern 
Gas Measurement Short Course and the An- 
nual Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course at West Virginia University. A mem- 
ber of the American Gas Assn. and the Mid- 
West Gas Assn., he was included in the July 
1951 supplement of Who’s Who in America. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed ALFRED E. TREEN as manager of 
personnel and purchasing at its Houston 
plant. Associated with the company since 
1946 on the personnel administration staff, 
Mr. Treen was formerly with the United 
States Steel Corp. in personnel, safety, and 
industrial relations work. 


Ohio Gas Co., Bryan, recently appointed 
CLYDE T. DANDO as division manager at 
Millersburg, succeeding WILLIAM G. CLOSE, 
who will continue with the company as pro- 
duction consultant. 














G. C. Annis 
.. « MichCon 


Alex H. Banko 
cee Payne 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detro 
has promoted GORDON C. ANNIS to th 
position of purchasing agent for the Gran 
Rapids district. Mr. Annis began his caree 
with the company as a collector, was lat 
transferred to the purchasing departmen, 
and became assistant purchasing agent jy 


1948. 


ALEX H. BANKO was recently appoint 
director of sales for Payne Furnace Divisio, 
of Affiliated Gas Equipment Inc., Clevelan 
Previously associated with Bryant Heater Dj. & 
vision, Mr. Banko served successively as sale © 
manager of northeastern Ohio, western sale § 
manager, and manager of the company’ 
Cleveland sales branch. 


Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., has ap & 
nounced a number of personnel changes, ip 
cluding the appointment of five vice presi. § 
dents. They are JOHN K. KNIGHTON, in 
charge of sales; A. F. SCHARER, internation 
division; S. L. NICHOLSON, purchasing: f 
W. ORTMAN JR., personnel; and RUDOLPH 
SCHNAKENBURG, finance. All long-time en. 
ployees, Mr. Knighton was sales manage 
and Mr. Scharer directed the company; 
foreign market. 

New assistant vice presidents are JOHNA F 
GILBREATH, air conditioning division, an ff 














| Vernon F. Stanton (seated, left) receives congratulations on his election to the vic 
| presidency of South Jersey Gas Co., Atlantic City, from President Earl Smith. Also pre 

| moted at a recent meeting of the board of directors were (standing) R. H. Young, oF 
vanced to general commercial manager; F. H. Darlington, to general superintendent 
operations; H. L. Wathen, to general sales manager; E. H. Mattson, to sales managé 

| Atlantic City division; and W. A. Gemmel, secretary-treasurer, who will add to his dutis 

| supervision of the firm’s commercial operations. 


=> 
GREENLEE 





Get facts on timesaving Greenlee tools now. Write | 
Greenlee Tool Co., Division of Greenlee Bros.&GCo., | 
1950 Columbia Avenue, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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DAIL, commercial electric refrigeration 
division. HERMAN c.. KRAEMER is now 
works manage! and new assistant works 
managers are Krep T. CREECH, E. G. ScHIFF, 
and Henry L. AXFORD. | 

On Sept. 1, R. J. CANNIFF, director of 
advertising, resigned his position. Servel in- 
yited six advertising agencies to submit pre- 
sentations, and the firm was expected to ap- 
point a new agency last month. 
In the sales department, two contract sales 
representatives for the firm s motorless refrig- 
erators, gas water heaters, and all-year air 
conditioners were named. E. A. DUNHAM 
Jr., former district manager, 1s in charge of 
Servel’s multiple-housing project in the east- 
ern region, and GEORGE L. ROACH, Arizona- 
New Mexico district sales manager, 1s in 
charge of multiple-housing projects on the 


west coast. 


O. J. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
has announced the appointment of GILBERT 
T. BOWMAN as sales manager of gas prod- 
ucts with headquarters in the Pittsburgh 
home office, and ROBERT B. KITZMILLER as 
manager of the San Francisco office, replacing 





G. T. Bowman 


R. B. Kitzmiller 


Mr. Bowman. Upon joining Rockwell in 
1939, Mr. Bowman was assigned to the 
northern California territory and later di- 
rected the sales and service of the San Fran- 
cisco branch office. Mr. Kitzmiller joined 
the company in 1934, was transferred to Los 
Angeles in 1945, and shortly thereafter was 
assigned to the Seattle territory as a sales 
engineer. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has elected 
W. CORDES SNYDER JR. as president and 
chief executive officer. Mr. Snyder was pre- 
viously a vice president of the firm in charge 
of its Lewis Foundry & Machinery division; 
more recently he has been vice president of 
Koppers Co. and manager of its metallurgi- 
cal department. He will take over his new 
duties at Blaw-Knox on Nov. 1. WILLIAM 
P. WITHEROW, former president and board 
chairman, will continue in the latter capac- 
ity, and CHESTER H. LEHMAN remains as 
vice chairman of the board and executive 
vice president. 


THOMAS R. LEMASTER was recently ap- 
pointed supervisor of safety and welfare for 
Kentucky ,West Virgina Gas Co., Ashland, 
with field headquarters at Prestonsburg, Ky. 
Mr. Lemaster joined the company in 1941 as 
a welder’s helper and at the time of his ap- 
pointment was serving as maintenance and 
material foreman. 


Appointment of G. G. DYE as supervising 
engineer in charge of distribution depart- 
ment operations for Southern California Gas 
Co.’s (‘Los Angeles) central division has 
been announced. Mr. Dye succeeded H. M. 
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FASTEST-SELLING 4{ a 


GAS CIRCULATORS 


The Peerless line of circulators is pre- 
eminently the Nation’s first choice. For you, 
‘that means, greater volume . . . more 
profits . . . and better satisfied customers. 


Peerless’ modern styling and eye appealing 
beauty combined with top quality and latest 
engineering advancements represent the ulti- 
mate in heating value. 





















A.G.A. approved . 
for all gases including L.P. 


* Made to Sell *Made to Last 
* Made fo Satisfy 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORP, 
LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 





In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you on our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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Standard rates apply te U. S. 


and Possessions. 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
1 Year $4.00 1 
2 Years $7.00 [J 


GAS 198 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
LOS ANGELES 4, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 (J 2 YEARS $3.00 ( 
(-] Check is enclosed [] Please bill me 
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Loss 


P.O. Box 4001 





@ Utilities 
@ Industries 





NATURAL GAS ODORIZERS 


(STATE APPROVED) 


FOR 


@ Communities 
@ Individual - Domestic 


DETECTION IS PROTECTED 
Avoid 


* Litigation 


RELIABLE METER COMPANY 


Houston 14, Texas 
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PIPE DETECTORS 
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FIRST WITH A METAL CASE 


IRST WITH SHIELDED LOOPS 


IRST WITH “SURE GRIP” HANDLE 


FIRST WITH LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


The new DETECTRON Model 505 locates, traces 
and centers pipes and cables with speed and accu- 
racy. Small, compact, lightweight—with HEAVY 
DUTY PERFORMANCE. 


% HIGHER QUALITY % LONGER LIFE 
*% LOWER PRICE + TRIPLE VALUE 
For Complete Information Write for Folder 10-M 
Eastern Representative 


HATHAWAY SPECIALTIES CO. 
BRADFORD, R. I. 
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5637 CAHUENGA BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














MANOMETERS 


For Water, Mercury, 
Oil or Glycerine 
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MODEL “A” MODEL “’B” 
SERVICE TYPE 
ideal for Serviceman’‘s Kit 


HEAVY DUTY 
TYPE 


MADE IN ALL SIZES and TYPES 


For pressure or vacuum use. Service 
Type has unbreakable tubing and will 
stand abuse. Send for bulletin 3100M 
for complete data and prices. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers.of 
NORWALK-CONNELLY REGULATORS 
Since 1878 





NORWALK 











DWIGHT, who resigned to join Alex Robe 

son Co., pipeline contractor. SoCal al 
named R. L. COOK as administrative en,: 
neer, distribution department. He has Pe 
succeeded as northern division superint " 
ent of distribution, street department < 
W. SHUPP. ti 


Southern Union Gas Co.. Dallas, recent] 
announced the appointment of VAN THowp. 
SON as manager of the newly created a 
ploration department and N. P, CHEsNuty 
as chief engineer. Mr. Thompson, AaSSOciated 





Van Thompson 


N. P. Chesnutt 


with the company since 1929 and former 
head of the engineering department, will 
supervise land and lease operations, 2eologi- 
cal studies, drilling, production and market. 
ing activities, and gas supply and reserves 
Mr. Chesnutt joined Southern Union in 1935 
and until his recent promotion was doing 
research and supervisory work on special 
projects of the engineering department. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. has ap. 
pointed two assistant superintendents — 
DONALD K. PIKE, Brooklyn street section, 
and EDMUND MEHRING, holder distribution 
section. 


HOWARD LECKRONE was recently named 
Zanesville district manager for the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, succeeding the late FAY 
B. SEAMAN. Mr. Leckrone, associated with 





W. E. Hoare 


Howard Leckrone 


the company for 31 years, was formerly em- 
ployee relations director. WILLIAM E. 
HOARE, assistant to Mr. Leckrone, will take 
over his former position. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
DR. JAMES F. EVERSOLE as manager of fe- 
search administration. Dr. Eversole, who 
joined the firm in 1929, will coordinate basic 
research activities of all the corporation’ 
laboratories. Since 1944 he has been supet- 
intendent of the Tonawanda, N. Y. labora 
tories of Linde Air Products Co., a Union 
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Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, recently an- 
nounced a series of promotions involving 
long time employees of the company. — 
include A. A. LONG as assistant manager oO 
production, A. ]. BENNETT as lease depart- 
ment superintendent, F. E. ADAMS as assist- 
ant superintendent in the lease department, 
NOLAN as superintendent of right-of- 


_F. 

He department, and H. A. TITSCH as super- 
‘ntendent, civil engineering and map de- 
partment. 


PETER V. MARTIN, sales manager of the 
metallurgical department, engineering and 
construction division, Koppers Co. Inc., since 
1947, has been named an assistant vice prest- 
dent in the Freyn engineering department of 
that division. Although the Freyn operation 
is located in Chicago, Mr. Martin will con- 
tinue to headquarter in Pittsburgh. 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, recently announced several changes in 
supervisory personnel. FRED W. BATTEN, 
appointed to the newly created position of 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager, is also vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburgh Group of the 
Columbia Gas System. A. R. KELLIHER, 
newly appointed safety director, was for- 
merly a staff member of the employee rela- 





F. W. Batten A. R. Kelliher 


tions department for Manufacturers. He will 
direct the safety program of the Pittsburgh 
Group, replacing W. H. ADAMS, who re- 
cently resigned to become AGA safety con- 
sultant. OREN O. TODD, former assistant in- 
dustrial sales manager, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s distribution dis- 
trict No. 3, succeeding D. W. BROWN, who 
will remain as a consultant to Mr. Todd. 
Other appointments include HOWARD S. 
WEIDNER, former foreman of distribution 
district No. 3, as district superintendent; 
HARRY L. BROCIUS, local manager of the 
company's offices in Steubenville, Toronto 
and Cadiz, Ohio, as superintendent of dis- 
trict No. 4; and J. N. BETZ, sales supervisor 
of Cumberland (Md.) and Allegheny Gas 
Co., as assistant sales manager. 


Appointment of BURTON W. MANTH as 
production manager was recently announced 
by the Abrams Instrument Corp., Lansing, 
Mich. Mr. Manth was formerly associated 
with the Kellett, Bell, McDonnell and Bel- 
lanca aircraft companies and has had exten- 
sive experience in aircraft engineering, de- 
sign, experimentation, and production. 


RICHARD L. JAMES, operating manager, 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Co., retired on Aug. 
31 and was succeeded by JOHN L. HARRI- 
SON, staff engineer for United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Harrisburg’s parent. Mr. James 
had been with the company’s operating de- 
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Propane Plants 


When the weather gets rough, 
and your load shoots up—knock 
off those peaks with a Drake- 
town Propane Plant. High or low 
pressure — automatic or man- 
ually controlled — you'll find a 
Draketown design to meet your 
needs. 


Peak Shaving - Augmentation 
Standby - 100% Service 
Large or Small 


‘*‘DRAKETOWN’”’ 
Your assurance of a good job 


SERVING UTILITY & INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


— 
Drak E Jlownsend 


Consulting * Design * Engineering* Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 




















@ You‘ve never 
used a thread 
sealing com. 
pound as good 
as Rectorseal 
No. 2. It is thin 
in the can... 
thickens in the 
joint for maxi- 
mum leak resist- 
ance. It never 
hardens or be- 
comes brittle. 

Originally designed for oil field service 

its quality has been proved by 14 

years service in this exacting industry. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE, today ! 


Try Rectorseal No. 2 on your next job. 
It is easy and economical to use. Its 
thread sealing quality is helping to 
make gas systems safer everywhere. 


RECTORSEAL, Dept. B. 


2215 Commerce St., Houston 2, Texas 


RECTORSEAL 4 2 








MAKING THE GAS INDUSTRY SAFER 











BUTANE PROPANE 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS DIVISION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


SALES OFFICES: 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


= 


HOUSTON,TEXAS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


= 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


= 


MIDLAND, TEXAS 


© 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


2 


MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 


© 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


= 


OMAHA, NEZSRASKA 








Since 1897 


STOPPERS 














ALL KINDS OF 
PIPE STOPPERS 


Safety Gas Main 
Stopper Company 


523 Atlantic Ave. @ Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Gastopper, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Classified advertising is set in 6-point 
type, without border or display, at the 
rate of 15 cents per word per insertion; 
minimum charge per insertion $3. Box 
numbers for replies count as 5 words. 
Count as a word each one letter word 
and each group of figures. Classified ad- 
vertising is only accepted when payment 
accompanies order. Copy and payment 
must reach publisher's office prior to 10th 
of month preceding publication. 





WANTED — SYSTEM MANAGER. GAS UTILITY 
has opening for capable, experienced man to 
manage group of properties. Good opportunity. 
Give details experience. Replies confidential. 
— GAS, 198 So. Alvarado, Los Angeles, 
alif. 





WANTED — POSITION AS MANAGER OR MAN- 
aging serviceman. Ten years experience, four as 
manager of manufacturing gas utility. Box 150, 
GAS, 198 So. Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘x 





DO YOU WANT REPRESENTATION FOR YOUR 
product in the Southern or Southwestern states 
by competent agent who has had many years ex- 
perience with utility sales organizations and more 


recently represented manufacturer of heating 
equipment doing large volume of business 
throughout the South. Box 155, GAS, 198 So. 


Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif. 





FOR SALE — DARLING GATE VALVES. LOT IN- 
cludes: 5-8’ new valves; 20-10"; 1-12"; 
1 - 14; 5 - 16”, all iron construction; equipped 
with 2” square head adapters for wrench oper- 
ation. Packing suitable for manufactured, mixed 
and natural gases. Valves have 34” pipe plug in 
top and 34" pipe plug in bottom of valve body— 
take place of clean-out pocket. Detailed sketch 
and price of valves available upon request. Hart- 
ford Gas Co., 233 Pearl St., Hartford 4, Conn. 
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FUEL SUPPLY 
EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING 

@ CONSULTING SERVICE 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 Andrus Building 














Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








partment since 1922 and with the UGI 
group for 36 years. All of Mr. Harrison’s 
18-year career has been spent with UGI and 
afhliates. 


Henry B. Safford Jr., recently appointed as 
advertising and sales promotion manager of 
General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., was 
formerly associated with the New York of- 
fices of Lehigh Portland Cement Co. and 
Jenkins Bros. of New York and Bridgeport. 
Mr. Safford will oversee, produce and origi- 
nate silent sales aids to augment field work 
done by sales representatives of General Con- 
trols. The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of JOSEPH FALLON, formerly in 
charge of its Cincinnati office, as branch office 
manager for its Columbus, Ohio factory. 
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H. B. Safford Jr. 

HAROLD W. JOHNSTON was recently ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., replacing the 
late CHARLES H. KOINM. Mr. Johnston has 
been associated with the company since 1924, 
having served as superintendent of Gas Serv- 
ice’s properties in Topeka, Kan.; Independ- 
ence and St. Joseph, Mo. and, until his recent 
appointment, as superintendent at Kansas 
City. CHARLES RAMBO, who has been with 
the company since 1937, was named assist- 
ant superintendent. 


H. W. Johnston 


A retirement party was held Aug. 31 at 
Pittsburgh’s University club for ARCH C. 
PERRY, superintendent of the mechanical 
engineering department, Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. and New York State Natural Gas 
Corp. Mr. Perry, a 37-year veteran with the 
companies, officially retired Sept. 1. 

















Contractors e¢ Engineers ¢ Consultants 





LE-GAS 


$P STS 





H. EMERSON THOMAS 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 270, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
TEL. 2-2800 





Experience e Service ¢ Reliability 














LP-GAS ENGINEERING 
& CONTRACTING 


More than 70 Peacock Designed Plants prove... 
**There’s No Substitute For Experience’’ 


PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 
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MODEL AB 


ONE MAN 
OPERATION 


METAL 
CABINETS 


HEAVY DUTY 
PERFORMANCE 


ONLY 


$149.50 

















Inc. 


FISHER RESEARCH LAB., 





PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 








The return of WINNELL SIMMon 
home service director was recently al . 
by Houston Natural Gas Co. Associated w: 
the company from 1944 until her resigns 
in 1948, Mrs. Simmons possesses a _ 
background of experience obtained ii 
both teaching and public utility work he 
in many professional groups, in 1947 eh 
was named to the position of home wale 
chairman for the Southern Gas Assp. ”" 











Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles 
has appointed MISS BARBARA JACoBs to the 
post of home service director for the Wh 
division, succeeding MRS. LAVERNE lean 
SON, who recently resigned. Miss Jacobs whe 
formerly taught home economics jp lea 
and California, will work closely with the 
public schools in the area and with women’ 
groups and junior organizations. 


THADDEUS L. SHARKEY has JOined the 
staff of Ebasco Services Inc. as rate consultayy 
Formerly, he was assistant rate engineer of 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington 
D.C... . General Petroleum Corp. has 
nounced that RANDAL MAASS, associated 
with the firm since 1934, is leaving to become 
assistant manager of the Standard-Vacuum 
Petroleum refinery at Palembang, Sumatra, 
in Indonesia. .. . 

Last month JOHANN H. GuMz, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, was ap. 
pointed chief of the Utilization Conservation 
Branch, Defense Electric Power Administra. 
tion... W. T. ROGERS, safety consultant fo, 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, has beep 
named managing director of the Inter-Ameri. 
can Safety Council, a group which parallels 
in Latin America the work carried on in the 
U. S. by the National Safety Council. , .. 

Temco Inc., Nashville, Tenn., has ap. 
pointed FRANK TOLER sales manager of the 
gas appliance division. MEL PEARSON, Den. 
ver manufacturers’ agent, has been named 
Temco representative in the Rocky mountais 
territory. 


Obituaries 


HARRY BROWNLEY PEARSON, 65, mana 
ger of the Semet-Solvay Engineering Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, died Aug. 11 after a long illness. Mr. 
Pearson joined the division in 1932 and be. 
came its manager the following year. He 
was a member of the AGA and American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


LOUIS J. NEVRAMONT, director for the 
past 10 years of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.'s 
(San Francisco) personnel department, died 
recently. Mr. Nevramont, recognized as 4 
specialist in labor relations, spent 36 years 
with PG&E, starting as an equipment tender 
in a San Francisco substation. He was ap 
pointed personnel manager in March 1941. 


JOHN C. PITMAN, 75, died at his sum- 
mer home in Alfred, Maine on Aug. 29. 
Mr. Pitman was the founder of J. C. Pitman 
& Sons, Lynn, Mass., and headed the firm 
for 20 years. He perfected one of the firs 
deep fat fryers. 


CHARLES H. RUPP, 76, former secte: 
tary-treasurer of Peoples Natural Gas Co. of 
Pittsburgh, and once associated with Iroquois 
Gas Corp., Buffalo, died Sept. 2 in Florida 
He retired a number of years ago because d 
ill health. 
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GALVESTON 








LTHOUGH Galveston, Texas, win- 

ter resort and self-styled “port and 

playground of America,” is situated on 

a tropic isle, the 

. temperature last 

Excl “4/ vf ne got down 

to 16° above 

zero. True, it was only the fourth time 

in 60 years that the temperature had 

dropped so low in Galveston, but South- 

ern Union Gas Co., serving the island 

city with natural gas, must be prepared 
for just such emergencies. 

To increase its pipeline capacity, 
Southern Union recently laid across 
Galveston Bay a new 14-in. pipeline that 
should well supply, for normal service, 
Southern Union’s present Galveston cus- 
tomers, totaling more than 17,000, as 
well as future customers to be added 
through regular growth of the city. 


24-MMcf Galveston Peak 


Since the original two 8-in. steel lines 
were laid across Galveston Bay in 1928 
as a part of the distribution system to 
furnish initial natural gas service to Gal- 
veston, the population of the city has 
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increased from about 52,000 to about 
66,000 and the demand for natural gas 
in recent years, particularly for heating, 
has risen appreciably. In January 1935, 
for instance, the peak daily delivery in 
Galveston was 6.3 MMcf, while in Jan- 
uary of this year, the peak delivery was 


21.3 MMcf. 


At the same time, peak demand has 
been increasing at an equally rapid rate 
all along the lines of the Houston Pipe 
Line Co., from which Southern Union 
gets its gas supply for Galveston. 

This brought about a situation that 
limited to a minimum of about 125 lbs 
the pressure to be maintained by Hous- 
ton Pipe Line at Texas City Junction on 
the mainland, where Southern Union’s 
line joins the transmission line. This 
125-lb pressure was insufficient to take 
care of a 24-MMcf peak, which the gas 
company now expects in the city of Gal- 
veston. 

Back in 1927 and early in 1928 when 
the Galveston Gas Co. agreed to replace 
manufactured gas service with natural, 
a 14-in., 37-lb steel line was constructed 
from Texas City Junction to Virginia 
Point bay shore and from the island 


of Galveston Bay 








Two 8-in. lines under Galveston bay, 
linking a 14-in. line from Texas City 
junction (upper left) to Virginia 
Point with the island were a peak 
day bottleneck. Now a new 14-in. 
crossing provides the needed winter- 
day capacity. 





By E. MERLE CUNNINGHAM 


Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 


bay shore to 32nd street and Avenue E 
in the city. Connecting the two sections 
of 14-in. line were two 8-in., 25-lb lines 
across Galveston Bay. 


In building the original lines 23 years 
ago, the 14-in. pipe was cleaned, primed, 
and then coated with one coat of coal 
tar paint and one wrap of pipeline felt. 
The bay crossing lines were cleaned, 
primed, and given two hot Coats of coal 
tar base pipeline enamel. At that time, 
this was considered a rather extravagant 
means of coating pipe. 


Barnacles vs. Enamel 


Experience soon proved, however, 
that the coating was entirely inadequate, 
particularly in the coating of the 8-in. 
lines across Galveston Bay. Within two 
years leaks began to develop in the line. 
An investigation showed that barnacles 
had attached themselves to the pipe and 
had destroyed the protective enamel. An 
electrolysis survey showed that there 
was a considerable flow of current from 
the shore into the bay. 


By 1932 it became necessary to re- 
place sections of both 8-in. lines some 


lil 


600 ft offshore on the island side. From 
that time on, maintenance of the two 
8-in. lines increased rapidly until in 
1938 it had become prohibitive. 

Trouble also had been experienced 
with the 14-in. line in those locations 
where it passed through swampy areas 
on either side of the bay. After much 
experimentation and study of soil con- 
ditions, it was found that the most effec- 
tive means of protecting the 14-in. pipe 
in the marshy areas was by applying 
first, a 14-in. coating of coal tar enamel 
and applying over that, a 114-in. coat- 
ing of concrete. 


Concrete Coating Works 


The first job of this nature was done 
in 1934. To date no leak has occurred 
in any concrete coated pipe that has 
been laid in the Galveston district. 

Further study was given to the prob- 
lem of the leaks in the 8-in. lines in the 
bay crossing. It was hoped that some 
method of laying concrete coated pipe 
could be developed. By 1938, one of the 
8-in. lines had to be renewed, and the 
other was renewed the following year. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. molox 
joint pipe was used. This pipe had a 14- 
in. wall thickness and weighed approxi- 
mately 50 lbs per ft. The flexibility of 
the joints in this pipe made the laying 
of the line a rather simple proposition, 
as the pipe could be made up into 800-ft 
lengths from off a pier and floated into 
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Operators pass a “‘jeep’’ over the 


® coated pipe at the pipe coating plant 
of the Culbertson Co. in Houston, 
readying it for shipment to the site. 


Length of pipe wrapped with reinforc- 
ing wire. Note that at several points 
the wire has been clipped and the 2- 
in. long ends bent under to form a 
stool to hold wire | in. away from the 
pipe for proper application of concrete. 


Concrete is discharged through this 
cement gun. Through the 2-in. hose, a 
dry mixture of sand and cement is 
forced under pressure. Water is ad- 
mitted through the 34-in. hose, pass- 
ing through an orifice which propor- 
tions the mixture. 


place, then dropped to the bottom of the 
bay. The joints were so flexible that the 
ends could be held on the surface until 
new sections were attached. These lines 
have given excellent service for the last 


12 and 13 years. 


With the increased demand for natu- 
ral gas, however, Southern Union’s pipe- 
line capacitv had to be enlarged. 


Sectional area of the two 8-in. lines 
was 100.54 sq in. while the sectional 
area of the 14-in. lines on either side of 
the bay was 143.1 sq in. This produced 
a bottleneck in capacity at the bay cross- 
ing, which had to be eliminated. 

Some two years ago it was decided 
that a new bay crossing line would have 
to be constructed. Every possible type of 
pipe was considered. It was found that 
several river crossings have been con- 
structed with rubber pipe manufactured 
by the United States Rubber Co. The 
cost of this type of pipe, however, was 
prohibitive. 

A study was made of the use of alumi- 
num pipe, but it was found to have cer- 
tain characteristics that made it unde- 
sirable. Consideration was given to the 
re-routing of the line, so that it could 
be brought over the causeway, but this 
was not feasible mainly because of the 
cost. 

At a conference in Galveston in June 
1950, the problem was discussed with 
S. V. Collins, vice president of Sub- 


marine Pipeline Construction Co. of 













Port Lavaca, Texas, and a plan Was de 
veloped to use concrete coated pin. 
Mr. Collins’ company, with an excelle 

record in the laying of lines in ha ts. 
inlets and bays, as well as the Gulf 
Mexico, was selected by Southern Unio 
to lay its 14-in. bay crossing line. 


Choosing the Season 


A study of weather conditions durin 
the years of natural gas operation _ 
Galveston indicated that April weather 
was best suited for work in the ba 
Plans were then made to lay the line jp 
April 1951. The pipe was purchased jn 
July 1950 and was stored in the Pipe 
yards of Syd E. Culbertson Co, y 
Houston. 

Southern Union bought 14-in, Op 
seamless line pipe, plain end, of two 
weights, 54 and 45 lbs per ft. Sixty-five 
pounds per foot in weight were added 
with a 114-in. gunite concrete coating to 
provide adequate negative buoyancy 
and to protect the pipe coating againgt 
barnacles. 

Work order was issued Feb. 12, 195] 
covering the construction of the line. |p 
addition to the contract with Submarine 
Pipeline, contracts were given to Syd E. 
Culbertson for the cleaning and coating 
of the pipe, to Flanders Construction 
Co. of Houston for the application of 
the coat of gunite concrete, and to Gulf 
Coast Dredging Co. of Texas City for 
the dredging of the channel. 

The pipeline had to be placed under 
the intracoastal canal to protect it from 
marine traffic and it was not possible to 
get the pipe to the required depth in the 
channel by jetting; therefore, a trench 
had to be dredged across the canal. 

Where it crossed the channel, the 
pipeline had to be buried a depth of at 
least 25 ft below mean low tide, a re. 
quirement of the U. S. Army Corps of 
engineers, which has jurisdiction over 
the gulf intracoastal waterway. 


Hydroplane Base Selected 


A site for assembling the pipe was 
found on the bayshore at a hydroplane 
base, and Southern Union made a: 
rangements with the owners for its use. 

In the Syd E. Culbertson yard in 
Houston, where it was stored, the pipe 
was cleaned with a WKM cleaner, 
primed and coated with enamel, glass 
fibre, and another coat of enamel. De- 
livery of the pipe to the bay shore began 
March 8, and continued over a period 
of several weeks. 

At the bay shore site, the double joint- 
ed pipe, in lengths of from 38 to 45 ft, 
was laid out on railroad ties so that it 
could be turned over. The pipe was 
coated with enamel and wrapped with 
felt before the concrete was applied. 

A 2-in. x 2-in. x 14-gauge square mes 
wire was used to reinforce the concrete 
coating. This wire was held off of the 
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pipe by means of “stools,” made by 
bending down wire of the mesh 1 in. 
and forming a 90 angle to rest on the 
pipe, thus holding the mesh approxi- 
mately 1 in. away from the pipe. A one- 
to-three mixture of gunite concrete then 
was blown onto the top half of the pipe 
and allowed to stand for 24 hours. The 
pipe was then rolled 180° and the bal- 


ance of the pipe coated in a similar 


manner. 
Readying 1000-Ft. Strings 


After remaining on the rack for three 
days, the pipe had cured sufficiently to 
permit its being moved to the assembly 
yard. Here it was welded into strings 
of approximately 1000 ft, with each 
string pointed toward a launching slip 
that had been dredged in the meantime 
to give water of about 8-ft depth into 
which to launch the pipe. After the pipe 
had been welded into the 1000-ft strings 
and tested pneumatically for leaks, the 
joints were cleaned and coated in a man- 
ner similar to the pipe. In this condi- 
tion the pipe weighed approximately 
110 lbs per ft. | 

The pipe now was ready to go to sea. 
To float it into place, it was necessary 
to mount barrel pontoons spaced 10 ft 
apart throughout the length of the line. 
Each pontoon had a lifting capacity of 
400 lbs. The barrel pontoons were 
mounted on the pipe by the use of steel 
bands similar to those used in pack- 
aging heavy equipment and were ap- 
plied with tools that were designed es- 
pecially for the purpose. A releasing 
mechanism, an integral part of each 
band, is designed so that when the 
handle is lifted, the band is cut and the 
pontoon released. 


Pipe Goes To Sea 


Seven TD 18 side boom tractors were 
used to put the pipe into the water. V- 
shaped rollers were set from the water’s 
edge back for about 100 ft to guide the 
pipe. The tractors were then hooked 
onto the pipe at equal spacing down ths 
line, the pipe lifted about 2 ft, and at a 
given signal, the tractors began to roll 
and the pipe slowly entered the water. 

The first 1000-ft section was then lined 
up with String No. 2 and welded there- 
to, and the launching procedure con- 
tinued until a string of approximately 
3000 ft was afloat. The weight of the 
string was approximately 330,000 lbs. 
The barrel pontoons protruded about 
half way out of the water. The pipe was 
completely under water. 

Three small tug boats then took 
charge of the pipe and towed it to the 
proper location. The first section to be 
towed out was the string which was to 
form the underpass of the intracoastal 
canal. This had an offset section 200 ft 


long, the offset being 18 ft, in keeping § 


with the requirement of the U. S. Army 
Engineers for a minimum depth of 25 ft. 
Alternate pontoons were removed by 
pulling the cutter handles. The pipe then 
sank to the bottom of the bay into the 
trench that had been dredged across the 
canal by Gulf Coast Dredging Co. To 
each cutter handle was attached a buoy 
and a lead line. When the pipe was in 
its proper location, the buoys were 
picked up and lead lines pulled, which 
resulted in releasing the remaining bar- 
re! pontoons. The ends of the pipe were 
held up by leaving the adjacent eight 
pontoons in place. 


The derrick barge then was towed 
into place alongside the pipe end, and 
the pipe was lifted and laid securely 
onto the pipe rack on the side of the 
barge. Next, another string of pipe was 
towed into place and its end picked up 
by the derrick barge and aligned in the 
rack with the end already in place. Bull 
plugs were beveled off and the pipe 
brought into the proper alignment for 
welding. 

After the joint was properly welded, 
it was cleaned, primed, enameled, and 
concreted to give the joint and adjacent 
pipe ends the same protection as had 
already been applied to the pipe. All 
pipe, as well as the joints made over 
water, and the joints made in the pipe 
yard, were carefully jeeped before the 
concrete was applied, as it was vital to 
have a high dielectric strength of the 
coating. After the joint had been weld- 
ed and coated, it was released from the 


An 18-ft. offset, shown at bayshore 
e site, was required in the section of pipe 
used to underpass the Intercoastal 
canal. Regulations specified that it be 
laid at a 25-ft. minimum depth in the 
400-ft. underpass of the canal. 


Three 1000-ft. lengths of pipe under- 
go pressure test. After the first length 
was pumped to 125 psi and soap- 
tested at the joints, test plugs of the 
first and second lengths were coupled 
and the air was exhausted to the sec- 
ond length to eliminate some further 
compressing. 


De 


Before uniting, each joint had to be 
cleaned, primed and enameled, and 
wrapped with wire mesh _ reinforce- 
ment. 





barge and pontoons were removed to 
allow it to sink into place on the bay 
bottom. This procedure was repeated 
until the line stretched from shore to 
shore. Four over-water welds were 
made. The pipe was then laid from the 
water’s edge up to the valve boxes in 
which new valves had been installed to 
permit connecting the new line to the 
14-in. line on the mainland. 


Pipe-to-Soil Potential 


Blow - off connections were made at 
each end of the new line so that air in 
the pipe could be thoroughly purged; 
then connecting pipes were coated in the 
same manner as had been the main pipe, 
and when completed, the pipe ranged 
from valve to valve. It is believed to be 
thoroughly insulated from surrounding 
soil and water. Insulating gaskets and 
thimbles were used in connecting the 
pipe flange to the valve flange. When the 
connection was completed, the pipe-to- 
soil potential on the Virginia Point 
shore was 0.63 volts. 

On the Virginia Point side, the main- 
land line approaching the bay is con- 
crete coated for approximately 15,000 
ft. Attached to this line are three pairs 
of 5A magnesium anodes, which pro- 
duced a pipe-to-soil potential of 1.22 
volts on the upstream side of the insu- 
lating flange. As soon as the new 14-in. 
line was tied in on each side of the bay, 
the insulating flange was bonded around 
in order to test the effectiveness of the 
coating on the bay crossing pipe. The 
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jpe-to-soil potential on the bay crossing 
jine at Virginia Point was 1.04 volts and 
on the opposite, or island, bay shore, 
the pipe-to-soil potential was 1.02 volts. 
The current delivery through the bond 
was 650 millamperes. 

When the line was in place from shore 
to shore and lying on the bottom of the 
bay it was thoroughly purged and a gas 
pressure of 125 lbs applied. No leaks 
were found. 

In order to protect the pipe from 
damage by anchors, boat keels and the 
like, it was buried approximately 2 ft 
in the mud of the bay bottom. This was 
done by running the Collins submarine 
pipe trencher over it. The trencher is a 
device developed by S. V. Collins for 
this particular work. It is a combina- 
tion air and water jet device operated 
with water pressures sufficiently high 
and in sufficient volume to clear the soil 
out from under the pipe so that it sinks 
into the trench. 


Laid in Eight Days 


Actual laying of the pipe was done in 
eight days. Some time was lost at the 
beginning of the operation when a weld- 
ed section of pipe came loose after it was 
put into the water and had to be hauled 
out and rewelded. Cost of salvaging the 
broken pipe was $5218. Considerable 
trouble also was experienced in the pipe 
laying operation due to the presence of 
debris, old pilings, and other such ma- 
terial on the bay bottom. 

The only lost-time accident involved 
an employee who was away from work 
four days with an injured hand. 

Planning and supervision of this en- 
gineering feat were handled by South- 
ern Unionites Paul E. Nicholls, district 
manager, Galveston; S. M. Holland. 
general superintendent, Galveston, and 
N. P. Chesnutt, chief engineer, Dallas. 

Galveston has been a part of Southern 

Union’s system since 1949, when Texas 
Public Service Co. was merged into the 
company. In addition to Galveston, 22- 
year-old Southern Union serves 52 other 
cities in Texas, New Mexico. Colorado. 
and Arizona. 


10. 


11. 


1 


With pipe coating completed and 
barrel pontoons in place, sideboom 
lifts pipe preparatory to launching. 


Launching of the underpass section 
(note offset) begins. Pipe coating 
provided both protection and the 
weight needed to give a negative 
buoyancy of 21 Ib. per ft. 


Section 2 moves into the water. 
Three 1000-ft. sections were 
welded together at the water’s 
edge; after launching of the sec- 
tion, the offshore end was lined up 
with the shore end of Section 3. 
After these were welded together, 
coated, and concreted, barrel pon- 
toons were mounted on Section 3, 
and it was launched, shoving Sec- 
tion 2 farther into the bay. Section 
4 was then joined on in similar 
fashion, forming with the other two 
sections a 3000-ft., 330,000-Ib. 
span. 


Pipe is shown being launched into 
the basin. Two tug boats, not 
shown, pull pipe out to “’sea.”’ Roll- 
ers under pipe on shore facilitated 
this operation. After the pipe was 
completely afloat, a third tug was 
attached to the after end to keep 
it in line. 

Welding barge anchored in posi- 
tion, with one section of line in 
place. The next section was then 
towed from the left side of the 
barge, the ends aligned and weld- 
ed, the joints coated; then the pipe 
was lowered into the water, lined 
up, and the pontoons removed. 


Section of line pulled ashore on the 
mainland side of Galveston bay. 
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Having proved the value of the 
double-jointing method for yard 
use, the O. R. Smith Co. (of which 
the author is chief engineer) has 
extended its usefulness to the 
right-of-way. Although the appli- 
cation described here is on an oil 
line, it can be similarly used on 
gas lines as was recently demon- 
strated on the Trunkline Gas Co.’s 
line, now under construction. 

In this instance, up to 87 welds 
per day were made on the 26-in. 
carrier. 

In February 1951 (p. 84), GAS 
carried an article by the same 
author on the use of the method 
in the yard. 











A new approach to pipeline construc- 
tion was recently demonstrated dur- 
ing the construction of the Service Pipe 


Line Co.’s 10-in. 
FS xchan’ 


line between the 
Texas. 


Brazos river and 
Judd station in 

The pipe had been reclaimed from an 
old line which had been in service for 
almost 30 years and was originally 
joined every 20 ft by means of a screw 
collar. This, of course, was standard 
practice before the advent of welding 
for pipeline construction. After the pipe 
had been taken up it was stacked in the 
pipe yard at Haskell and a contract for 
its recovery was placed with Smith Con- 
tracting Corp. of Fort Worth. 

The pipe was cleaned and the screw 
collars removed by means of a beveling 
machine. The pipe was then rolled along 
pipe. skids to the welders who lined up 
the pipe and ran a hand stringer, after 
which it was sent to the automatic weld- 
ing machine for two passes of sub- 
merged arc welding. During most of 
the time the unit was in operation over 
100 welds were made every ten hours 
and 155 welds were made in one day. 

When work in the yard was com- 
pleted, the automatic welding machine 
was sent onto the right-of-way to weld 
the 40-ft lengths into 80-ft joints. The 
handling time on the line was slightly 
sreater than in the yard owing to the 
fact that a longer length was being 
handled and the joints were not exactly 
straight. The maximum rate of welding 
on the line was equivalent to 110 welds 
in ten hours and the average for the 
whole job was slightly less than 100 
welds per day. 

The pipe gang was organized to lay 
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Double Jointing on the Right-of-Way 


By C. A. RENTON 
O. R. Smith Co. 


about 8000 ft per day when using 40-ft 
joints, but when the men encountered 
the 80-ft double joints, they increased 
their footage to about 12,000 ft per day. 
The first day they worked with the 80-ft 
joints the pipe was fairly straight, and 
after lining up the first joint, which was 
on a road crossing, they proceeded to 
lay 3000 ft in 134 hours. This is equiva- 
lent to approximately 17,000 ft per day, 
an excellent mark considering the fact 
that reconditioned pipe was being used. 

The following day the welding gang 
was able to tie in 15,000 ft of line with 
ease. This was nearly twice as much as 
they had been doing previously. 

An experiment was carried out on the 
last day the automatic weding machine 
was on this line. Five 80-ft joints were 
welded into a multiple section of 400 ft 
on the right-of-way. When the men came 
to this section they had very little 
trouble tieing this multiple joint into the 
line. It is interesting to speculate what 
amount of footage they would have been 
able to lay per day if all the pipe on this 
line had been sectionized into 400-ft 
lengths. 

It is extremely difficult to assess the 
economic value of this type of welding 
down the right-of-way, as a price-per- 
weld does not give the whole story. The 
fact that a greater footage can be laid 
with a small number of men over a 
shorter time means that overhead ex- 
penditure for a given job is reduced. It 
also means a jobwill be finished prompt- 
ly on schedule or even several days be- 
fore since delays due to lack of welding 
capacity are eliminated. 

The advantages are not all from the 
contractor’s point of view, for the pipe- 
line owner has the assurance that his 
line is being welded’ by a quality 
process. 





TOP TO BOTTOM 


Welding machine in yard makes 
40-ft double joints from two 20-ft 
lengths. 


Same machine makes 80-ft joints 
out of two of the 40-ft sections. 


View of line after joining. 


Crews weld five 80-ft joints into 
400-ft lengths. 
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The principles and possible benefits 
of low temperature separation have 
heen known for some time. Experi- 
mental work was carried out in the early 
1930s using mechanical refrigeration 
in addition to the temperature drop ac- 
companying a pressure drop in natural 
gas. Although this experimental work 
was successful and showed the possi- 
bilities of the process, a number of 
operating problems were encountered, 
particularly hydrate problems. Post-war 
processing developments have indicated 

that hydrates can be prevented, or if 
formed, can be effectively handled. The 
high demand for transmission gas, sub- 
stantially dry of both hydrocarbons and 
water, and the increasing gas pressures 
at the wellhead have given low tempera- 
ture units wide applications. 


HERE are approximately five fun- 

damental flow sequences in use on 
low temperature separation and dehy- 
dration units. Each of these hookups 
has its application and limitations, de- 
pending on the temperature, pressure, 
and flow rate of the well stream. Before 
siving a brief description of these pos- 
sible hookups, it may be well to describe 
the construction of the various parts 
that make up a unit. 


Low Temperature Condensate Separation 
And Dehydration of Natural Gas 


By E. L. MCCARTHY 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The strictly mechanical low tempera- 
ture unit consists of a free-water knock- 
out, a low temperature separator, and 
a pressure reducing device. Additional 
equipment necessary may consist of a 
heater and/or a heat exchanger. Spe- 
cial applications with glycol injection 
will require pumps and a reconcentra- 
tion unit. The high pressure free water 
knockout is a device which separates 
free water from the liquid hydrocarbon 
phase, discharges the water to waste, 
and recombines the gas and liquid hy- 
drocarbon phases. In order’to function 
effectively, this piece of equipment must 
operate at the highest possible pressure 
and at the lowest temperature without 
hydrate formation. 

The low temperature separator may 
be vertical, horizontal, or a combina- 
tion of both. All of these types have 
heat exchange coils built into the bottom 
to melt the hydrates and to partially 
stabilize the hydrocarbons. A flange or 

This paper was originally presented at the 1951 short 


course on technology held at Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville. 





coupling is placed on the vessel so that 
the gas stream is throttled directly into 
the vessel. Hydrates formed by throt- 
tling drop into the liquid hydrocarbon 
at the bottom of the vessel, where they 
are melted by the heat exchange coil. 

There are a number of advantages 
claimed for all types of low temperature 
separators. The horizontal low tempera- 
ture separator has the advantage of low 
height and readily adapts itself to the 
skid mounted packaged unit. Because 
the vessel must be partially full of liquid, 
it has the disadvantage of increased di- 
ameter over the vertical design. Gas 
must also travel the entire length of the 
vessel over the warm hydrocarbon layer. 
Thus the gas may tend to warm up and 
resaturate itself in a horizontal unit. 

The vertical low temperature sep- 
arator has the disadvantage of added 
height over a horizontal unit. This addi- 
tional height is actually stabilization 
space where the hydrocarbons are re- 
fluxed by the cold gas. 

A third type of low temperature sep- 
arator has a horizontal liquid chamber 
and a vertical gas chamber. Although 
this type of unit combines the advan- 
tages of the horizontal and vertical type, 
it is limited in that fabrication details 
dictate the size of the vertical chamber. 





Fig. 1. Simplest 
form of low tem- 
perature separation 
hookup especially 
adapted for dehy- 
dration service. 
This hookup is best 
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where pressures ex- 
ceed 3000 psig and 
well stream tem- 
peratures are less 
than 100°F. For lo- 
cation close to the 
well. Four other 
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VARIABLE LENGTH FLOW LINE 


FREE WATER KNOCK-OUT 


Fig. 2. Hookup best suited to pressures above 3000 psig and temperatures of approximately 100°F. This system 
is for use where free-water knockout is located close to well and remainder of the system is located at a remote point. 




















This, in effect, limits the separation 
characteristics of the gas chamber. Be- 
cause of hydrate conditions within the 
separator, conventional mist extractors 
cannot be used. Since the separators 
lack a scrubbing element, the rated ca- 
pacity is less than the same size standard 
oil and gas separator. Over-rating the 
low temperature separator on gas Ca- 
pacity will cause the carry-over of the 
hydrates which will plug meter runs and 
other equipment downstream from the 
unit. 


Types of Chokes 


Low temperature separators may be 
equipped with three types of chokes— 
positive chokes, adjustable chokes, and 
diaphragm-operated chokes with a pres- 
sure control pilot. The positive choke 
is utilized where the flow rate, tempera- 
ture, and pressure remain constant. 
When choosing a positive choke, it 


ing heat with the separator contents and 
lowering the well stream temperature. It 
then passes to the free-water knockout, 
where the aqueous liquid phase is dis- 
charged from the system. The co- 
mingled stream of gas-condensate then 
passes from this vessel to a pressure- 
reducing regulator or choke, where pres- 
sure is reduced and the fluid expanded 
into the low-temperature separator. The 
refrigeration, which accompanies ex- 
pansion, condenses additional hydro- 
carbon liquid and forms gas hydrates 
from residual water which fall to the 
bottom of the vessel. The hydrates are 
thus decomposed by heat from the coil 
and the liquid phase warmed to approxi- 
mately 80°F to partially demethanize 
the liquid hydrocarbons. Liquids are 
discharged continuously to a stage sep- 
arator or a fractional stabilizer, and 
then to storage. The water phase may 
be discharged at any of the three points 


gathering point for flow from a number | 


of wells. In such an application the 
well stream temperature would tend ty 
approach ground temperature (but must 
be held above the hydrate formation 
temperature) so that its heat content 
would not be sufficient to warm the cop. 
densate in the bottom of the separator, 
Heat, therefore, must be supplied from 
an exiraneous source. 


Hydrate Formation 


Flow through this unit is identical t 


that of Fig. J except that the well strean ! 
does not flow through the separator coil | 


prior to expansion to gathering system 
pressure. The various heat sources are 
indicated in the notes shown on Fig. 2 

The use of this system is limited by 
pressure and temperature condition 


which will approximately conform to) 


the data included in Table 1. However, 
high temperatures may be dissipated 
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should be remembered that the unit as desired. to some extent in the long flow line be§™ Pre 
must be depressured to change the System Limitations tween the free-water knockout and th out 
choke. Adjustable chokes are used where choke at the separator inlet. Whenat® duc 
the temperature, pressure and flow rate The use of this system is limited by ditional cooling is required, a regenera. 
may fluctuate daily. Diaphragm-oper- pressure and temperature conditions, tive cooler must be added as shownin§’ fg y 
ated chokes are utilized where the down- which will approximately conform to Fig. 3. Cooling effected in the heatear™® . 
stream pressure is not constant or vary- the rates included in Table 1. Care must changer must be carefully controlled t ™ | 
ing side streams are taken off ofthe sales be exercised in locating the unit with prevent hydrate formation prior to fil 
gas line. respect to dissipation of excessive heat expansion of the gas. Hydrate formating cess 
Fig. 1 shows what is possibly the from the well stream to the atmosphere. _ between the free-water knockout andth® spa 
simplest form of low temperature sep- When temperatures rise and pressures separator may be prevented either} ong 
aration available and is especially adapt- decline—usually due to increased pro- glycol injection or by heating. 
ed for dehydration service. It is best duction of formation water—this system The system shown in Fig. J] may ky 
suited for service where pressures ex- must be modified to the form shown in modified as shown in Fig. 3 by instal - 
ceed 3000 psig and well stream tempera- Fig. 3. lation of a regenerative heat exchange thes 
tures do not exceed 100°F. The unit Fig. 2 shows the system best suited to between the separator heating coil out 
should be located reasonably close to pressures above 3000 psig and tempera- _let and the inlet to the free-water knock 
the well. Flow through this unit is de- tures of approximately 100°F. However, out. Properly designed, this systenwif == 
scribed as follows: it is best adapted for use where the free- function effectively until the inlet preg New ¥ 
Warm, high-pressure well stream water knockout is located close to the sure declines to approximately 220% Se” Fre 
flows through the heating coil in the well and the remainder of the system is _ psig, since it is capable of cooling tig Odesso 
base of the separator, thereby exchang- located at a remote point, e.g., a central well stream to the temperatures showjm 5t. lou 
| 
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“il @® These 3 Cooper-Bessemer JM motor-driven com- sors retain the long life qualities of the much bigger 
bef pressors are busy saving dollars month in, month slow speed units. Naturally this adds up to low 
the out in one of the nation’s biggest ammonia pro- upkeep cost on any long range basis you care to 
ad { ducing plants. name. 


If your plans call for motor-powered compressor 
service, up to 3000 hp, let us give you some interest- 
ing facts on the Cooper-Bessemer features ready 
to save you money year in, year out. 


I= If you wonder where the unusual economy comes 
vi in, the ‘answer is quite simple. Because these JM's 
yi@ are exceptionally compact, without sacrificing ac- 
in@ cessibility or ruggedness, they conserve costly 
th space, require less investment in foundations, piping 





Nf and over-all installation requirements. 
it Moreover, it’s demonstrated time and again that “lee 


these modern, compact Cooper-Bessemer compres- 
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Fig. 3. Modified form of hookup shown in Figs. 1 and 2 with regenerative cooler 
added for additional cooling. 
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Fig. 4. Modification of the unit shown in Fig. 3 with glycol injection facilities added 
to permit operation at pressures below 2200 psig and at temperatures slightly above 
the corresponding hydrate formation temperatures. 
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Fig. 5. Hookup suited to applications where the free-water knockout and low tem- 
perature separator are located some distance apart. This is a modification of the 
unit shown in Fig. 2 with the regenerative heat exchanger shown in Fig. 3. 
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in Table 1. The system shown ip Fi 
may be modified in a similar fashio’ 
installing the heat exchanger jn the? 
line immediately upstream from h, 
choke. ’ 

Flow through the unit in Fig, 3; 
identical to that of Fig. 1 except that Py 
well stream passes through the tubes 
the heat exchanger before enterip i 
free-water knockout. Cold gas endl 
from the separator is passed. jp part 
through the heat exchanger shel] con 
control of a three-way valve which 
actuated by a temperature controller a 
at the desired temperature of the well 
stream. 


Extra Equipment Used 


The use of this system is limited to 
the temperature and pressure condition; 
which conform, approximately, to the 
data of Table J as long as the pressure 
is at least 2200 psig. At lower pressures, 
any attempt to produce specification 245 
will be hindered by hydrate formation 


in the heat exchanger of the system | 


shown here. It may be modified to fune. 
tion effectively under these conditions 
however, by the addition of glycol ip. 
jection facilities as shown in Figs, 4 
and 5. 

Fig. 4 is the unit shown in Fig, 3 
modified by addition of glycol injection 
facilities to permit operation at pres. 
sures below 2200 psig and at tempera. 
tures slightly above the corresponding 
hydrate formation temperatures, Al. 
though moisture content specifications 
cannot be met by expansion alone from 
these initial conditions, sufficient glycol 


a 








may be introduced to lower the dew | 


point to specification. Additional equip. 
ment required consists of a glycol pump 
and a glycol reconcentration unit, plus 
an interface level control on the low 
pressure separator which permits deliv. 
ery of glycol to the reconcentrator. Note 
that use of the low pressure stage sep- 


arator, though not shown, is anticipated 


in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 


Glycol Injection 


Flow through the unit shown in Fig.4 
is identical to that shown in Fig. 3 ex 


cept that glycol is injected into the flow — 


line prior to expansion into the sep- 
arator. Expansion through the choke 
effects good contact between gas and 
glycol so that absorption of water vapor 


from the gas phase is adequate. Glycol | 
is separated from condensate in the low 
pressure separator, the latter passing to | 
storage while the glycol flows to the re: | 


concentrator where the water is driven 
from the solution by heat. This leaves 
a highly concentrated glycol solution, 
which is cooled and again circulated 
through the system. 





In Fig. 4 inlet temperature of the | 
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TABLE 1. Approximate Operating Limits of Low Temperature Units 
For production of 7 ibs of water/MMscf at 1000 psig* 
Initial Final Max. Max. Well Hydrate** 
Pressure Pressure Final FWKO Stream Formation 
psig psig Temp. °F Temp. °F Temp. °F Temp. °F 
1000 30 112 115 715 
3950 1000 30 1] 114 74 
3500 1000 30 109 112 73.3 
3250 1000 30 106 109 73 
3000 1000 30 103 106 ye R 
2750 1000 30 97 100 72 
2500 1000 30 91 94 71 
2250 1000 30 85 88 88.5 
2000 1000 30 Bie 78 69.5 - 
—~ 7750 ~—~—~«*1000 30 65 68 68 
1500 1000 30 55 “ . 





———— ee 


Based on condensible contents of 20 bblis./MMcf. 


“Katz et al. Trans. AIME 1945. 
NOTE: Dashed li 


ine denotes glycol injection or absorption required at lower pressures. 





ee 


sas is limited by hydrate-forming con- 
ditions so that supplemental dehydra- 
tion is obtained by absorption in glycol. 
The glycol circulation rate must be 
oreater than normally required in a 
slycol dehydrator because of the limited 
contact afforded by the expansion valve 
or choke. Although operating expense 
is greater, this low cost modification 
permits continued use of the existing 
system. Use of ethylene glycol is recom- 
mended here. Glycol solution loss is 
estimated at 4-5 cents per barrel of con- 
densate produced. 


Versatile System 


Fig. 5 shows a system ideally suited 
to applications where the free - water 
knockout and the low temperature sep- 
arator are located some distance apart. 
This may also be a modification of Fig. 
2 with the regenerative heat exchanger 
of Fig. 3 located in the flow line imme- 
diately upstream from the choke. The 
elycol may be injected either upstream 
or downstream from the heat exchanger. 
By injecting downstream, the perform- 
ance and the limitations set forth under 
Fig. 4 apply. By injecting concentrated 
solution upstream, with or without in- 
jection of dilute (60-70%) glycol into 
the flow line immediately following the 
free-water knockout, the gas tempera- 
ture may be lowered without regard to 
hydrate formation. Expansion of the 
gas-condensate-glycol mixture will then 
result in a very slow separator tempera- 
ture, and if sufficient glycol is added the 
dew point of the effluent gas will be sub- 
stantially lower than the separator tem- 
perature. Outlet gas dew points of minus 
30°F are possible with this system. Use 
of ethylene glycol is recommended. 

The flow through this system shows 
the main gas condensate flow warming 
the separator liquid through heat ex- 
change. If this is inadequate, the method 
of Fig. 2 is recommended. Glycol may 
be added to the main stream either up 
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or downstream from the heat exchanger 
as indicated. Glycol separation, recon- 
centration, and circulation is explained 
under Fig. 4. 

This systein is well-suited to any com- 
bination of pressure and temperature 
encountered during the productive life 
of the well, although less expensive op- 
eration is indicated by addition of a 
standard glycol dehydrator at pressures 
of 1500 psig and less. In such a case, 
the existing equipment would be used 
to recover condensate, dehydrating the 
residue gas separately. Principal oper- 
ating expense involved in the system of 
Fig. 5 is glycol loss by solution in the 
condensate. This amounts to an esti- 
mated 4-5 cents per barrel of condensate 
produced. 


Operating Limits 


Table 1 gives the approximate op- 
erating limits of low temperature units 
to produce gas with a maximum water 
content of 7 lbs per million standard 
cubic feet. Where entering gas tempera- 
tures are above those shown, heat ex- 











changers may be added to the unit to 
cool the entering stream. 

The additional hydrocarbon recovery 
obtained from these units will depend 
on the separator temperature and the 
composition of the gas stream. In gen- 
eral, the units will increase recovery 
about 25% over normal. A greater re- 
covery may be obtained by the addition 
of a stabilization unit. These stabiliza- 
tion units are available in standard sizes 
to go with the low temperature units. At 
present low temperature separation de- 
sign incorporates features to melt or in- 
hibit hydrates. Tests are now completed 
on a unit which will handle hydrates as 
such in the low temperature separator. 
This equipment will offer an economy as 
well as greater recovery of liquid prod- 
ucts. There is growing emphasis on 
stabilization of condensate at lease 
levels. Cold liquid in the separator al- 
lows construction of a simple rectifier 
at lower cost to stabilize this condensate. 


Dew Point Depression 


Because of the large number of va- 
riations possible in pressure and tem- 
perature, it is not possible to estimate 
the cost of these units at so many dollars 
per million cubic feet processed. 

It is of interest to note that the actual 
dew point of the gas stream is several 
degrees lower than the separator tem- 
perature. This is attributed to the de- 
hydrating effect of forming hydrates in 
the separator. This dew point depres- 
sion in the separator will normally run 
some 5 to 15°F below the separator 
temperature. It should be emphasized 
that this condition will occur only when 
operating the separator at temperatures 
below the hydrate point of the gas at 
that pressure. In units where hydrates 
are inhibited through the injection of 
glycol, this same effect will be noted be- 
cause of the dew point depression ac- 
companying glycol circulation. 


Conclusions 


From the above discussion, it may be 


concluded that: 

1. Designs are available on !ow tempera- 
ture units for a wide variation in flowing 
conditions. 

2. Low temperature units through proper 
application will produce gas with a low 
water vapor content and a low hydrocarbon 
content. 

3. Through increased recovery, the units 
are profitable. 
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PIPELINE NEWS 





FPC Sets Minimum 


Panhandle Deliveries 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s designed 
system sales capacity will fall short of its 
executed and nominated winter contract de- 
mands by 242,735 Mcf, the FPC has found. 
In a recent opinion and order the commis- 
sion set up minimum delivery volumes 
which it said represent a just and reasonable 
peak day distribution among Panhandle’s 
customers, based on system capacity of 850 
MMcf daily. 

The allocations are for the 1951-52 winter 
only, FPC emphasized, since adequate sup- 
plies are expected to be available when Pan- 
handle gets more gas from its supplier, 
Trunkline Gas Supply Co., and when it en- 
larges its own facilities. In addition, the 
commission gave Panhandle 45 days to elimi- 
nate “unlawful discrimination” in service, 
pointing out that the company has contracted 
to deliver gas to certain customers when it 
may be physically unable to do so because of 
insufficient lateral capacity. 

Also included in the order was a denial of 
Panhandle’s proposal to export from 25 to 
67 MMcf daily to Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd. in Ontario; denial of requests for alloca- 
tions of Panhandle Gas made by Central West 
Utility Co., Citizens Gas Co. of Tuscola, 
Northern Indiana Fuel & Light Co., Missouri 
Central Natural Gas Co., and the City of Au- 
burn, IIl., because they would not be able to 
take such gas this year; and refusal of pro- 
posed delivery increases of 4 MMcf daily to 
Texas Gas Transmission Co. and 75 MMcf 
daily te Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

The commission granted National Utilities 
Co. of Michigan a request for 5 MMcf daily 
to extend service to its Sturgis, Hillsdale, and 
Coldwater area. Such service can be rendered 
during the current year, FPC said. 

By states, minimum delivery volumes (in 
Mcf) prescribed are as follows: Texas, 450; 
Kansas, 4390; Missouri, 96,539; Illinois, 
170,249; Indiana, 213,829; Ohio, 141,440; 
and Michigan, 220,103. The balance of 3000 
Mcf will be direct firm sales. 


TGT Again Loses Fight 


For Hebron Storage Line 


An FPC order of June 1, relating to ap- 
proval of certain pipeline construction by 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston, 
has been modified to eliminate conditions 
imposed on TGT’s sales to three companies 
—United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa.; 
Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo; and Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

The action followed a rehearing requested 
by Tennessee, but FPC again denied the 
firm’s proposed 162-mile line from Hebron 
field in Potter county, Pa. to a connection 
with the firm’s main line in Utica, N. Y. 

An expansion program to up daily capac- 
ity from 1310 to 1395 MMcf was approved 
in the June 1 order, which also provided that 
sales to the companies mentioned above 
would be subject to curtailment in the event 
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any of the gas scheduled for delivery to them 
was required for development and operation 
of the Hebron field. (United and TGT 
have received an FPC okay for development 
of the field for underground storage.) In 
rescinding the curtailment conditions, FPC 
authorized Tennessee to make available a 
firm 15 MMcfé daily to each of the three 
companies. 

In upholding its denial of the Hebron- 
Utica line, the commission said that “in the 
absence of proper factual information as to 
what markets will be served with gas from 
the Hebron storage field, it is inappropriate 
to determine, at this time, whether the. . . 
line, as presently proposed, is the proper 
facility required to deliver the gas out of the 
storage area into Tennessee’s system.” 


Mississippi River Storage 
To Be Ready by Winter 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, 
plans to complete nearly all the facilities 
needed for its storage project in the Water- 
loo oil field in Monroe county, Illinois, by 
December 1951. The FPC issued a certificate 
authorizing the project in mid-August, but 
deferred action on a 24-in. line and a dehy- 
dration plant until June 2, 1952. 

Estimated cost of the authorized facilities 





is $2 million. After the reservoir has 
filled, Mississippi River estimates 
daily deliverability of 50 MMcf can be! 
tained through the proposed 25 weljs ce 
termittent occasions, but that cong; . 
withdrawals would probably reduce «: 
amount. Evidence indicates that if sto 
capacity reaches the estimated potentia] of 
13.2 billion cu ft, daily deliverability thr 
the 25 wells would be not less than 100 
MMcf per day. 

On or about next May 1, the company; 
to submit a full report of the constructs 
and operation of the project for the 1951.59 
heating season, also indicating future poten. 
tialities. 


East-West Fight for 
Alberta Gas Takes Shape 


At Calgary, a hearing got under way Sept, 
10 before the Provincial Conservation Board 
on the Alberta export battle, now compli. 
cated by the entrance of proposals to pipe 
gas to Winnipeg and eastward. One play 
contemplates deliveries to Montreal. Another 
is to divert part of this eastward-bound fuel | 
to Duluth, Minn. Previously, three pipeline | 
firms were seeking permits to export gas tp 
the Pacific Northwest. : 

Two principal subjects were to be covered | 
at the hearing: (1) Does Alberta have 
enough gas to permit export? and (2) If 5, | 
shall the flow of gas be to the east or wes 
and which company shall have a permit) | 

Promoters for the Pacific Northwest plan, 
though, still fighting as to which of them 
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Installation of a specially engineered 
cathodic protection system in a Midwest- 
ern natural gas pumping station has vir- 
tually eliminated the corrosion factor of 
the piping in the station. It was installed 
by Harco Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost 
of less than $15,000. 

Gas is received at the compressor sta- 
tion (shown at right in photo) at 400-psi 
pressure, is boosted to 700 psi and piped 
out. More than 45,000 sq ft of metal pipe 
surface is located underground in this 
booster station to carry gas to and from 
the compressors and water to the cooling 





towers (at left). Cost of the piping in- 
stallation is estimated at more than $750,- 
000. Soil conditions in the area are such 
that unprotected metallic pipe lasted an 
average of 9 to 11 years. 

The system uses three electrode beds 
with 80 graphite anodes. Rectifiers de- 
liver an estimated power output of 130 
amperes. 

To provide maximum protection, fac- 
tors such as soil conductivity, moisture 
content, soil and water chemical charac- 
teristics, temperature, dissimilar metals, 
etc., were taken into consideration. 
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4) ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT... 
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The American Meter Company 
produces its own self-lubricating porous 






bronze bearings used at critical bearing 






points in lroncase and Tinned Steelcase 






positive displacement meters. These sintered, 






oil-impregnated bearings result in improved 









meter performance and minimum maintenance. 





Here is another example of the 

American Meter Company’s policy of constant 
product improvement to uphold its century old 
tradition of ‘‘Sustained Accuracy at Lower Cost.”’ 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race St., Philadelphia. P< 
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THE HALLMARK OF 
QUALITY COATING AND WRAPPING 


standard pipeprotections imc. procedures establish the 
highest standard of quality for pipe protection. 

1—PIPE STORAGE on rails above ground prevents corrosion of your pipe. 
2—PIPE HANDLING on skidways and spoolways prevents damage to your pipe. 
3—TEMPERATURE CONTROL: 


a. Warm air drying of pipe before cleaning and priming. 

b. High velocity warm air in primer drying. 

c. Warm pipe during coating and wrapping. 

d. Exast temperature control of enamels during melting and 
application assures uniform product. 

e. Warm air conditioned storage area for felt, glass and kraft. 


4—STEEL GRIT CLEANING affords the best accepted method for removing 
rust and mill scale and etches the surface to provide maximum bond of the 
coatings. 

5—SMALL BATCH KETTLES and MECHANICAL AGITATION prevent 
alteration of softening point, penetration and filler content of enamels and 
eliminate any formation of carbon and so-called coke. 


6—COATING AND WRAPPING EQUIPMENT, especially designed, permits 
versatile adjustment for different combinations of enamels, felts, glass and 
kraft to meet your specifications. 

7—ELECTRICAL HOLIDAY DETECTORS of the latest design reveal any 


holidays in the coated and wrapped pipe. This inspection of every length of 
pipe, followed by repairs if necessary, assures fulfillment of your specifications. 


8—LOADING OF COATED PIPE, nested in pyramids, excelsior-padded, 
strapped into one unit, and protected from dirt, cinders, and weather by re- 
inforced paper covering, meets the specifications of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY COATING AND WRAPPING 


on the kraft wrapper is evidence of fulfillment of 
standard pipeprotections mec. procedures. 
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should get the permit, insist that Albe 
has enough gas to meet its own needs wa: 
surplus of at least 2 trillion cu ft. The | : 
for sending gas eastward, they say nik 
require up to 5 trillion cu ft. Another an . 
mentioned by these hopefuls is based on a 
steel shortage. A line from Alberta to eastern 
Canada centers would take two or three sia 
as much pipe as any line to the Pacif, 
Northwest, they estimate. 

In early hearings, two West Coast Trans. 
mission Co. witnesses presented arguments 
for the company’s case. Dr. A. M. Nauss 
Calgary geologist, estimated total provincial 
reserves at 7811 billion cu ft, of which 800 
billion have been added through recent dis. 
coveries. D. P. McDonald, company counsel] 
said the West Coast program would require 
2850 billion over a 30-year period. 

In Saskatchewan, meanwhile, U. S. 
and oil groups have been told by the Offic 
of the Minister of Natural Resources for the 
province that the government is prepared to 
guarantee a profitable market for gas dis. 
covered and produced within its borders 
The statement was issued to clarify Canadian 
newspaper reports that the province would 
not permit private corporations to engage in 
transportation, distribution, and sale of 
natural. 

Saskatchewan's policy, the Natural Re. 
sources office said, is designed to insure active 
search and development of natural gas by 
guarantee of a market at profitable prices, 
and also to provide for distribution of gas 
to consumers in the province so that the 
largest number of persons will benefit. 

Recent strikes in Saskatchewan have stirred 
hopes that the province might one day bea 
substantial producing area. One recent find 
was reported 120 miles west of Saskatoon, 
where a 3000-ft well was flowing at a 10- 
MMcf per day rate. 





United Fuel to Up Storage 


To expand its underground storage opera- 
tions, United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., will construct 45 miles of natural gas 
transmission line and a 2640-hp compressor 
station with dehydration plant, auxiliary units, 
and appurtenant equipment near Lanham, 
W. Va., and will transfer a 1000-hp gas er- 
gine unit from its Walgrove station to its 
Kanawha station. 

FPC approved the $4,755,830 project last 
month. United now has 10 storage pools in 
depleted gas fields and plans to acquire and 
activate three additional pools in Putnam 
and Kanawha counties. 


New Houston Design Firm 


A new Houston firm, CRC Engineering 
Co., has been formed to provide complete en- 
gineering design services on gas, crude, and 
products pipelines, and to make economic 
studies of proposed projects. 

Partners in the company are H. E. Fisher, 
A. S. Crutcher, Gene Rolfs, and Jim Cum- 
mings. Mr. Fisher, who recently resigned as 
chief engineer of Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana, has been in pipeline design and cot- 
struction work for 20 years. His three patt- 
ners have operated for more than i8 years in 
the development, manufacture, and supply of 
equipment for the pipeline industry. 
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WASTE TIME AND MONEY IN EXPERIMENTATION 


We have © THE KNOWLEDGE 

T, 

; @ THE EXPERIENCE 

@ THE SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


@ THE PROVEN ABILITY 


© The Ansnver 
to Your Submarine Pipeline Problems 
(, Ut | N S 117 OIL AND GAS BLDG. e HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Phone PReston 9248 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY | |] oc. price sox sop. VICTORIA, TEXAS 


Phone 4104 











Submarine Pipeline Specialists 
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Columbia Line Would Wetzel county, W. Va. station for a similar house parish. The lateral is to be used — 
one at one of Cumberland’s stations. for service to the firm’s existing canal 
. : Estimated cost of the construction is which it has been authorized 
Boost Field Production $2,191,237, $2,180,137 for Cumberland ever. Cost of the line, and auxiliery eae 
Two Columbia Gas System subsidiaries— and $11,100 for Manufacturers. The appli- is estimated at $12.5 million. ties, 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co. and Man- cation stated that part of the facilities are de- A request for elimination of intermed; 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., both of Pitts- signed to improve gas service in Albright decision procedure in this matter was deni z 
burgh—have asked FPC for authority to and Kingwood, W. Va. because of the “magnitude and complies 
of the proceedings involving Texas Y 


build pipeline facilities in Pennsylvania, 





Maryland, and West Virginia to help secure on Louisville Gas & Electric Co., and Up; 
the greatest possible production ‘ gas Louisiana Sup P ly Lateral Gas ee ee ree the al 
fields in the latter two states. mission did order intermediate decisio 
Cumberland wants to build 46 miles of For Texas Gas Ap . roved cedure omitted in the latter case and sched 
line, install 2080 hp at two new compressor FPC has granted Texas Gas Transmission. uled oral argument for Sept. 20. 
stations, and convert an existing station to Corp., Owensboro, Ky., temporary authoriza- Texas Gas is Proposing construction of 
two-stage operation. Manufacturers is seek- tion for construction of its “south Louisiana transmission facilities in Louisiana, Arkan, 
ing authorization to build 100 ft of gas line supply lateral,” a 189-mile, 26-in. line from sas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Indiana, ang 
and to exchange a compressor cylinder at a Acadia parish to existing facilities in More- Kentucky; Louisville Gas is seeking authority 


to abandon certain natural gas service jn In. 
———, diana; and United wants authorization to sell 
gas to Texas Gas. 






























THE VERY LATEST 


Williamson Pipe Line Pigs” 


FOR CLEANING 
NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES 


i 4" Size—TYPE JRN. 2” to 4” sizes. 
 —_ Will pass 1/2 R-90° Bends. No valves 
ff 2 other than full diameter thru port valves. 

Use TYPE SCN-51 for 6” size. 









































8” Size - TYPE WC-11. 8” to 
14”. Will traverse 6-foot radius 
field bends, full diameter side 
openings at 45°. 

SPRINGS COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR. 








20” Size- TYPE GP-2. 16” 
to 30” 200-Ib. SPRING 
forces the brushes against 
pipe wall— COMPEN- 
SATING for WEAR. Will 
traverse round opening gate 
or plug valves. 

SPRINGS and BRUSHES are 
identical and interchange- 
able for all types and sizes 
of GP-PIGS. 


24" Size - GP-3. 
18% to 30”. Sizes 
will pass 1/2 R-30° 
Bends. SPRINGS 
COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR AS- | 
| 




















SURING full section 
cleaning efficiency. 
GP-3 consists of two 
Type GP-1 Pigs— 
Each Unit may be 
used as individual 











*Patents Pending 


| DD Williamson, Inc. 


TULSA 9, OKLAHOMA 
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One of the largest multi-channel mi- 
crowave relay systems ever built should 
be completed this month for Texas-lIlli- 
nois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. Included 
in the double-FM sub-carrier multiplex 
system, which parallels the 1000-mile 
pipeline from Hungerford, Texas to Chi- 
cago, are 40 terminal and repeater sta- 
tions. 

Motorola Inc., Chicago, is building the 
facilities. Repeater station housings along 
the line are of a new concrete block con- 
struction and are designed so that parabo- 
loid antennas for sending and receiving 
are mounted on the roof, and all other 
electronic equipment is incorporated 
within them. All equipment may be 
serviced at ground level as a result of 
the design of reflecting signals from 45° 
flat passive reflectors mounted at the top 
of the towers. 

Circuits will be used for private tele- 
phone lines, party lines, and for a vhf 
mobile radio relay and control system. 
Route of the system is shown on the map. 
Note the stub which connects Texas- 
Illinois’ Houston office with the main 
line at North Houston. 
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|(PROVED*MILES 
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Ability to successfully 
and satisfactorily con- 
struct lines of any size 
or length has been 
proved by hundreds 
of miles of pipe lines 
from the rock bound 
coast of Maine to the 
swamps of Louisiana. 























Scenes along 


Associated's 75 





mile spread of 30” 
natural gas 
pipeline through 
Maryland's 


rugged terrain. 





ASSOCIATED 


PIPE LINE CONTRACTORS, INC. 


A. L. Forbes, Jr., President Earl Allen, Vice-President 
P. O. Box 2163 LI 7561 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Algonquin, Northwestern 
Still Vying for Market 


While natural gas from Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co. was nearing Massachusetts 
last month, officials of Algonquin Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. estimated that their market 
areas in southern England should have natu- 
ral during 1952. Algonquin has been ac- 
quiring right-of-way and some 900 miles of 
pipe laying has been done in Connecticut, 
below Hartford. Much of the necessary steel 
has already been stockpiled, awaiting the be- 
ginning of construction. - 

Northeastern has not given up its fight for 
the whole New England market and, denied 
an appeal from FPC’s decision, has taken the 
matter to the courts. Some of Northeastern’s 
arguments for extending its service to Rhode 
Island and eastern Massachusetts are (1) It 
will take 52,000 tons of steel to build Algon- 
quin’s duplicate line; (2) Northeastern’s gas 
is not six months or a year away— it’s there 
now; (3) the firm is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of a natural gas company (Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Corp.) and has no coke- 
making or other competing interests; (4) 
two pipeline systems won't be able to do as 
much for the area economically, in competi- 
tion with other areas and fuels, as a single 
strong system; and (5) it will cost consumers 
more in the long run to buy from two 
systems. 

On the other hand, Algonquin says (1) It 
is a New England concern and can be ex- 
pected to hold local interests paramount; (2 ) 
it is also prepared to serve all of New Eng- 





land but is abiding by the FPC decision to 
divide the market; (3) its separate pipeline 
links New England to Texas Eastern’s Penn- 
sylvania storage system, assuring adequate 
supplies in the event of emergencies or cur- 
tailment; and (4) with the growth of the 
economy the region can expect, New England 
should easily be able to meet the investment 
cost; in some areas such growth has been 
underestimated when pipelines were in- 
stalled, resulting in overburdening the lines. 
To limit New England to one line, says 
Algonquin, might prove “penny wise, pound 
foolish.” 


Tri-State Construction 
Plan Wins Certificate 


Construction of natural gas facilities in 
three states has been authorized by FPC for 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, and Central 
Kentucky Natural Gas Co. and Atlantic Sea- 
board Corp., both of Charleston, W. Va. 
The three firms are Columbia Gas System 
subsidiaries. 

Central Kentucky had two applications 
pending: (1) A 13-mile line to carry ad- 
ditional gas to the Cincinnati area, denied by 
FPC, and (2) 18.6 miles of line to carry 
more gas to its southern division (Inez, Ky. 
to Lexington), estimated to cost $700,000 
and to up daily capacity by 20,210 Mcf, ap- 
proved. 

Ohio Fuel was authorized to build 61 
miles of line in northern and southwestern 
Ohio to meet increased demands and future 








HYDRAULIC AGITATED KETTLE . . 


growth in the Sandusky, Elvr; 
market areas, at a cost of $ 2696 po Daytoy 
To up cavacity of its Cobb W 
Rockville, Md. line by 32.3 MMcf for. ie 
Baltimore and Washington, D, ¢ Piles 
a will spend $1,350,000 fe = 
compressor station in 
~ 4 — Randolph county, 


Delivery Point Change 
Asked by Texas Gas Denied 


An FPC examiner has filed a decig 
which, if it becomes final, would dismi = 
petitions asking the commission to Orde 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co,, Keak 
City, to deliver any part or all of its ful] con 
tractual obligation to Texas Gas Transmic 
sion Corp., Owensboro, Ky., at a Single de. 
livery point instead of at two points. 

Of the 18 MMcf called for by the Cn. 
tract, 8.5 MMcf has been delivered to Tex, 
Gas at Danville, Ind., with the remainder de. 
livered at Montezuma, Ind. Texas Gas anj 
Indiana Gas & Water Co. Inc., Indianapolis 
filed petitions last December asking FPC » 
order Panhandle to deliver gas at Danville jf 
requested. 

Examiner Marvin Farrington said that ql. 
though Indiana Gas has given repeated fo. 
tice of the rapid growth of its requirements, 


SS two 


Texas Gas has done nothing to enlarge its 


facilities. Part of Imdiana’s supply come 
from Texas Eastern Transmission Corp, 
Shreveport, under an “exchange” agreemen 
with Texas Gas. 

“Realizing that additional exchange ga 








« Model 





211-20, 23 barrel capacity. This kettle has only one 
burner furnishing the heat — lights instantly — nof 
preheating — no electrical ignition — burns diese 
fuel or kerosene — burner is low pressure type a 
suring even distribution of heat which prevents 
warping or burning out bottoms — made with Trae. 
Type wheels or Skids for truck mountng. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


LINE KETTLES... 


HAND AGITATED PATCH KETTLE .. . Modd 
84-HD, 225 gallon capacity. This kettle has a map. 
ually operated agitator and can be operated from 
either side. Fast trailing is possible with the Modl— 
84-HD Kettle. A one man operated stiff leg of strom # 
channel iron is provided at the front to support the} 
kettle in the standng position. Also available mR 4 
165 gallon capacity. f 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


Pen wenn 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ING 
2715 Dawson Road TULSA, OKLA. Phone 6-2173 
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would be more expensive than gas from Pan- 
handle delivered at Danville, and believing 
it could force Panhandle to deliver the en- 
tire contract volume there, Texas Gas has 
preferred to expand its 26-in. main at great 
expense .. . to deliver . . . gas at Middle- 
town, Ohio, and has made no bona fide effort 
to obtain an enlargement of its current gas 
exchange agreement with Texas Eastern for 
the benefit of (Indiana),”’ the examiner 
said. 

Texas Gas’ inability to meet Indiana Gas’ 
peak 1950-51 demands was due to the for- 
mer company’s failure to have an adequate 
supply of gas, the examiner found, although 
throughout the season Texas Gas received 
from Panhandle the maximum contract vol- 
ume and, on many occasions much more. 


Columbia Subsidiaries 
Seek Purchase Approval 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has asked for FPC permission to buy 
nearly 136 miles of natural gas tranmission 
lines in Gilmer, Marshall, and Wetzel coun- 
ties, West Virginia, from United Fuel Gas 
Co., Charleston. The two firms, subsidiaries 
of Columbia Gas System Inc., filed a joint 
application. 

Original cost of the property is set at $3,- 
638,728, with estimated depreciation of 
$572,748. The facilities are used for trans- 
portation of natural by United to Manu- 
facturers, Carnegie Natural Gas Co., and a 
number of right-of-way customers. 

In a separate application, United asked 


the commission to okay the purchase from 
U. S. Steel of the 2400-hp Carnegie compres- 
sor station, two compressor cylinders in- 
stalled at United’s Lewis station in Roane 
county, and a dehydration plant in Kanawha 
county, all in West Virginia. These facilities 
were built by United with costs (except for 
600 hp at the Carnegie station) borne by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., U. S. Steel pre- 
decessor. Purchase price would be $191,768. 


Sterling Signs Gas Pact 


Sterling Oil of Oklahoma Inc., which is 
currently acquiring right-of-way for a gas 
transmission line; late in August reported 
that it had signed a three-year contract with 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Co.-Kay County 
Gas Co., Ponca City, Okla., to sell a mini- 
mum of 10 MMcf and up to 25 MMcf daily 
for resale to industrial plants and private 
homes in north central Oklahoma. 

The gas is to be piped from a Sterling 
well in Garfield county, and the company 
plans to drill four or five additional wells in 
the South Spring Valley pool during 1951. 
The firm was also negotiating with Cities 
Service Gas Co. for the sale of natural from 
its Anderson well in Payne county. The well 
has been completed for 33 MMcf daily, and 
lines were to be laid and connected - during 
September. 


More Gas for Oak Ridge 


East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., Knox- 
ville, has received an FPC go-ahead to deliver 
additional natural gas to the Atomic Energy 


Commission's Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
construct pipeline facilitj 
Tennessee towns. _ thre 
Under the order, AEC is to receive .3) 
tional volumes of East Tennessee a addi 
exceed 16.9 MMcf daily until next lena 
and, after that date, on an interruptible . 
sis, such volumes as needed and as Prete 
line firm is willing and able to deliver ' 
viously, East Tennessee was authorized » 
sell AEC up to 60 MMcf daily. 
To serve Cookeville, Gallatin, and Harr: 
man, Tenn., the company will build ra 
laterals, totaling about eight Miles, me 
necessary appurtenant equipment. Cost ; 
estimated at $105,000. ' 


Plant and 


Albany Service Boosted 


Facilities to assure the delivery of adequay 
natural gas to meet estimated future require 
ments of customers in the Therm City, Ay. 
burn, and Albany, N. Y. areas will be buil 
in the next two years by New York Sta 
Natural Gas Corp. These customers includ 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., which Serves 
Syracuse, Albany, and Utica, and New Yor 
State Electric & Gas Corp., whose area jp. 
cludes Auburn, Ithaca, and Cortland. 

A 6600-hp compressor station in Dryden 
N. Y. and 35.2 miles of 20-in. loop north 
from the station to New York State Naty. 
ral’s Therm City station have been author. 
ized by the FPC. New York State plans tp 
install 3300 hp at the new station this yea 
1100 in 1952, and the remaining 2200 th 
next year. The loop is to be built in 1953, 
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ooo When you contract with 
River Construction Corp. 


You can put your confidence in River Con- 
struction Corporation, because you know 
that your job is in the hands of seasoned 
pipe line men with years of experience on 
big jobs and little jobs from coast to coast 
and border to border. Call on RCC for NEW 
CONSTRUCTION, MARINE CROSSINGS. 
TAKING UP AND RECONDITIONING OLD 
LINES. 
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Illinois Link Line Asked 


If FPC approves its recent application, 
Chicago District Pipeline Co., Joliet, Ill., 
will build a 15-mile, 30-in. pipeline in Cook 
county, Ill. for the transportation of natural 
gas to Public Service Co. of Northern IIli- 
nois. 


Gas would be delivered to Chicago Dis- 
trict at the western terminus of its proposed 
line near Elgin, Ill. by Texas Illinois Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline Co. Estimated to cost 
$1,650,000, the 15-mile section would have 
a capacity of about 426 MMcf daily. Until 
additional supplies are available, however, 
deliveries would range between 35 MMcf 


and 66 MMcfé per day. 

Future plans, according to Chicago Dis- 
trict, include extension of the line to Chi- 
cago for deliveries to Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. 


Drilling Costs Studied 


A series of studies aimed at reduction of 
oil well drilling costs is being undertaken by 
Battelle Memorial Institute for Drilling Re- 
search Inc., a non-profit organization whose 
members reportedly represent more than half 
the world’s oil well drilling capacity. 

Under its contract, Battelle is to disregard 
all known drilling techniques ‘“‘and to delve 
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into the realm of the unconventional 
impossible,” according to Dr. J. V. pate 
ton of Houston, technical director of se 
Research. Drilling 
“It is vital that the cost of drilling 

well be reduced or vast reserves of mani 
production potential cannot be drilled 

higher prices for all petroleum Products 

will be inevitable,” Dr. Pennington ii 


Newsnotes 


Early last month FPC turned down 
quest by Montana Power Co., Butte, to aa 
the hearing on its.application to import Me 
ral from Canada. It was scheduled fo, 
10 in Billings and the company asked to have 
it held in Helena. The commission Set 4 
two-day Helena hearing, however, to cop, 
mence upon completion of the Billings me. 
ing. 





Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham 
has signed a contract for the purchase from 
California Gas Co. of gas to be Produces 
from nine fields in the Mississippi Delta are, 
south of New Orleans. Recoverable reserye 
covered by the contract are estimated at mor 
than 400,000 MMcf. 


A new map titled “Natural Gas Pipeline f 


in the United States’ has been issued by Bel 


Transportation Co., Houston. It was pref 


pared for the company under the supervision 
of Alec Crowell, oil and gas consultant, anj 
is a four-color, 21 x 30-in. sheet. 


Hearing got under way Sept. 14 on th 





proposal of Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co, 
Davenport, Iowa, to build a 41-mile, $1 mil 
lion line to meet demands in the Iowa Cir 


and Cedar Rapids areas. The line would ef 
tend from Natural Gas Pipeline Co. off 
America’s system in Washington county 


northerly to Cedar Rapids. 


In mid-August crews of Public Service Co. f 


of North Carolina, Gastonia, began a race 
against time in building a 6-in. pipeline from 
the city to Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp.’s line in Gaston county. The city ex- 
pected natural by Sept. 15. Some preliminary 
work had been completed, including two se. 
tions of line and metering and regulating 
stations. 


Purchase of a 14-story apartment hous 
under construction in downtown Shrevepor 
was announced last month by Texas Eastem 
Transmission Co. It will be used as an offic 
building. A condition of the sale was transfe 
of the title to the recently remodeled Texas 
Eastern building to Shelby Construction G, 
builder of the apartment house. 


PAD recently gave Gallup, N. M. perms 
sion to build a municipal natural gas system. 
It is to be served by El Paso Natural Gu 
Co.’s system. 











El Paso Natural Gas Co. has received FRC 
authorization to build a 1980-hp compress@ 
station near Shell Oil Co.’s TXL plant if 
Ector county, Texas. The station will trait 
port an additional 17.8 MMcf daily from 
the Shell plant to El Paso’s Keystone plait 
in Winkler county. Cost is $453,000. a 
the same time, the commission found tha 
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method of welding 
multiple joint 
sections on the 


Right-of-Way! 





This O. R. SMITH Submerged Arc 
Welding unit made up to 87 
welds per day on the 26-inch 
line of the Trunkline Gas Com- 
pany, Illinois. 
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~ Ho A Quality welds 
pls Efficient Operation! 


The adaption of the O. R. Smith factory sub- 
merged-arc welding to field conditions has con- 
tinued to maintain the highest qualities assoct- 
ated with this process. Numerous physical tests 
made on the line, and extensive X-ray examina- 
tions show that welds produced with the O. R. 
Smith unit are consistently high in quality and 
meet the most exacting inspection requirements. 

For accurate and positive control over the 
quality of welding, O. R. Smith machines are 
equipped with meters which indicate the actual 
welding amperage, voltage, and welding speed. 
Asa result of this precise control the O. R. Smith 
submerged-arc welding units produce welds with 
perfect fusion between the pipe and electrode. 
The flux coating retains heat in the weld long 
enough to insure perfect grain refinement, and 
give metal enhanced physical properties. 

This O. R. Smith equipment makes possible 








the use of multiple joint sections of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
or more joints. This new approach speeds the 
rate of pipeline construction which results in a 
reduction in the total overhead and operating 
expense. The table below illustrates how a tie-in 
crew making 50 welds per day can produce much 
greater footage by using multiple joint sections 
instead of mill lengths. For example, the weld- 
ing time on 26-inch pipe is 414 minutes, the 
handling time only one minute, thus making 
it possible to produce 85 to 100 welds per day 
with one O. R. Smith machine. Transportation 
costs of jointed sections are eliminated since 
sections are made down the right-of-way in the 
exact position where they are required. 


Another highly important use for the O. R. 
Smith unit is for welding river crossing pipe. 
Here the increased wall thickness allows more 
welding time in proportion to set-up time, the 
handling being approximately the same regard- 
less of wall thickness. 


Table Showing How Daily Footage is Increased Using Multiple Joint Sections 





This equipment may be 
rented by contractors, re- 


fineries, oil, gas and pipe Scheduled Rates — 


Total No. 80-ft. Sections 


Using 2-Joint Using 3-Joint Using 4-Joint 


120-ft. Sections 160-ft. ti 









































line companies, off-shore "of Construction [Welds Req. Auto Aut A 
pipe lines, or any business : Hand ' | Hand MS | Hand — 
Ccouiaieit enki tamiinn Using 40-ft. Joints Per Day Weld ao Weld yoo Weld toe 
lines from: - : 
The Hauser Pipeline 4,000 ft. per day 100 U 50 34 66 25 75 
Equi t Co. 
on tS 6,000 ft. per day} 150 75 | 75 me 100] 37 | 113 
Fort Worth, Texas 8,000 ft. per day] 200 | 100} 100 | 66 | 134 : 150 
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E] Paso will not need its approval to build 
an 1100-hp station near Phillips Petroleum 
Co.’s gasoline plant in Caines county. 


On Sept. 1 Texas’ new gathering tax on 
natural gas—414 mills per Mcf—went into 
effect. Tax payments for the first month of 
the fiscal year which began on that date are 
due by Oct. 25. It is estimated that the 
state will realize a minimum annual return 
of $14 million from this source. 


Upon consideration of a motion filed last 
month by Northern Natural Gas Co., Oma- 
ha, FPC continued from Sept. 17 to Oct. 22 
hearing in the proceeding involving North- 
ern’s application for authority to expand its 
transmission. system. 





PIPELINE PEOPLE 





Dowell Inc., Tulsa, has promoted CLAUDE 
H. GROOM from industrial division develop- 
ment manager to assistant sales development 
manager. Mr. Groom joined Dow Chemical 
Co., Dowell’s parent, in 1936 as a member 
of the organic research laboratory staff in 
Midland, Mich. In 1945 Dowell established 
extensive research laboratories in Tulsa, and 
Mr. Groom was transferred there as technical 
advisor on industrial problems. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas 
City, has named RALPH K. WILLIS and 
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pipe... 
when conditions permit.” 


features plus . 
speed. 





ASK Vhe COMM ECTOY 
who uses a CINCH 


SMOOTH GEWOER 





He'll tell you... 


“On the long haul, our operation calls for plenty of ruggedness 
and speed. The Cinch Pipe Bender enables operators 
to make from two to thirty-eight 1/2 degree bends in a 60 ft. length of 
and as many as eighty-five bends per day 


The specially built smooth Pipe Bender shown above gives you all standard 
. . Anew improved hydraulic system for greater operational 


PIPELINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 








7050 Long Drive 
Houston 17, Texas 
Tel. Milby 2484 
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JOHN W. MADDOX as chief engi 
assistant chief engineer, tespeceivalt : 
Centralia, Ill. compressor station, Fe at ity 
Mr. Willis was assistant chief cain tt 
Mr. Maddox was machinist first Phi 


Last month RICH- 
ARD L. CONOVER 
was appointed assist- 
ant to the vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of Ken- 
tucky West Virginia Mile | bi 
Gas Co., Ashland, Cw . 
Ky. After service in 
the Army Air Corps, 
Mr. Conover worked 
for Duff & Phelps, UE 
an organization for 
studies and analyses R. L. Conover 
of gas utility operations, and for Noth 
Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, Ill. For the past 
two years he has been assistant district Man, 
ger of the Sunbeam Corp.’s Philadelph, 
area. 





T. D. Williamson 
Inc., Tulsa, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of JAMES S. 
KONE, Amarillo, as 
sales representative 
for west Texas, the 
panhandles of Okla- 
homa and Texas, and 
southwestern Kansas. 
Mr. Kone was asso- 
ciated with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore 
for seven years. His firm, James S. Kone 
Co., also represents Joseph A. Coy Co., Sant 
Fe Tank & Tower Co., Warner Lewis G, 
Coppus Engineering Corp., Daniel Orifice 
Fitting Co., and F. H. Maloney Co. Two 
new service engineers have also been named 
by Williamson. They are JAMES H. Mc 
BRIEN and FLOYD E. ZONGKER. Both have 
had experience in corrosion surveys and in- 
stallation of control equipment. 





James S. Kone 


Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of HANS A. 
ALTORFER as chief 
engineer of its Nord- 
strom Valve Divi- 
sion. Mr. Altorfer is 
a graduate of the 
Winterthur Institute 
of Technology in 
Switzerland where 
he received his engi- 
neering degree in 1928. Before joining 
Rockwell, he was mechanical engineer in 
charge of stress and thermodynamic calculs- 
tions for Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; turbo-power development supervisor 
for Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil 
waukee; and for five years a designer 0 
machine tools. 





H. J. Altorfer 


HOWARD M. JOINER has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer of Peoples Natura 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, and ROBERT S. JEF 
FERIES has been named to the same positiol 
for New York State Natural Gas Corp. M.. 
Joiner was superintendent of Peoples’ Brave 
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Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt now protects 
more than 100,000 miles of oil and gas pipe lines! 
It is the only type of wrapper that has survived over 
50 years of service in all types of soils. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt is a sturdy product. 
It is resistant to rot and decay, and to acid and 
alkali soils. It has both the thickness and the tough- 
ness necessary for shielding pipe line enamels from 
damaging earth loads and soil stresses. These 
advantages make it possible for the protective 
enamel pipe coating to function properly against 
corrosion. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt is flexible. It wraps 
easily without cracking. It guards enamel from 
impact damage both during installation of field- 


Johns-Manville 
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Johns-Manville 





Asbestos Felt protects 





wrapped pipe, and during transportation and in- 
stallation of mill-wrapped pipe. 


There are important economic benefits, too! 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Felt will help add many 
years to the life of the pipeline and help to keep 
maintenance costs low. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt can be 


had in any width from 2” to 60”, in 
any length desired. 


For additional information and 
a sample of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Pipeline Felt, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon pro- 
vided below. 





Johns- Manville 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the sample folder on 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Pipeline Felt, PP-22A. 





“ee 
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Name 





Address- 





Zone _State. 


City 
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compressor station, and Mr. Jefferies was as- 
sistant chief mechanical engineer for New 
York State Natural. 


J. S. FLUOR, executive vice president of 
Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, has been 
elected to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Constructors Assn. He fills the vacancy 
created by the recent resignation of W. EARL 
DUNN, formerly of Fluor Corp., and will 
serve until the end of 1952. 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, recently promoted several executives 
to top positions at a board of directors meet- 
ing. G. F. BRUNSTON, since 1945 general 


KICE, assistant treasurer since 1949, was 
named treasurer; J. D. JONES, who held the 
position of assistant treasurer for Canadian 
River Gas Co., a CIG affiliate, was named to 
replace Mr. Kice; and J. O. SHIELDS was 
named assistant to the president. Mr. Brun- 
ston, Mr. Kice, and Mr. Jones originally came 
to Colorado Interstate from Ford, Bacon & 
Davis of New York at the time CIG was 
formed in 1928. 


Appointment of FRANK MCNAMARA as a 
district representative for Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.’s western sales division has been an- 
nounced by the firm. He will headquarter 
in Sacramento, Calif. and will cover seven 








other cities in the area. Mr. McNamara suc- 
ceeds the late C. R. JOHNSON. 


supervisor, was named vice ‘president in 
charge of pipeline operations; WILLIAM B. 
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Contractors can rely on PARKHILL for Quick Action, Complete 
Service and Safety in the movement of pipe from rail cars to right-of- 
way. From Coast to Coast — from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico — 
PARKHILL’S broad experience, trained personnel and modern equip- 
ment have constantly established new records for excellent performance 


on pipe stringing jobs. 


31 Years Experience 


Operating Under I.C.C. Permits in 47 States 


. 


PARK HILL 


TRUCK COM PAN Y 


Phone 4-6159 
4-6150 





2000 E. Jasper St. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Planned 


AMERE GAS UTILITIES CO., Chariest 
Docket G-1716 for 33.6 miles of |j 
Virginia. 


on, W. Va, 
Ne in Wess 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER Co. Blythey; 
Ark. To build line from Big Inch to fics, 
towns in two states. To start within year ve }2 


CENTRAL WEST UTILITY CO., Kans 
Docket G-1682, four alternate plans 
Clay county, Mo. 


as City 
tO serve 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PIPELINE ¢o 
Docket G-1756 to build 15 mile, 30-; 
Cook county, Ill. 


" Joliet 
n. line in 


CITIES SERVICE GAS CO., Oklahoma ¢; 
Docket G-1704 for a 10-mile, 26-in. line bona 
its Welda and Ottawa stations in Franklin 


county, Kan. 


CUMBERLAND G&G ALLEGHENY GAS Co. Pitts 
burgh. Docket G-1732 to build 13 miles of ine 
in various localities, and to retire the same 
amount in West Virginia and Maryland. 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS Co.,, Knox. 
ville. Docket G-1336 for a 100-mile, 16-in. line 


from near Knoxville to Kingsport, Tenn. with & 


appurtenant equipment. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-j625 
for 10.4 miles 30-in., 36 miles field lines, 37,169 
hp in main line stations, 18,910 hp in field stg. 
tions, field gathering systems, and miscellaneoys 
facilities. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-163] fo 
112.9 miles 30-in., 179.5 miles field lines, 98 200 
hp added capacity plus 36,540 hp in field sta. 
tions, field gathering systems, and miscellaneous 
facilities. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1630 fo, 
25,050 hp at new and existing stations, 509 
miles field lines, 2700 hp at a field plant, gas 
wells and miscellaneous facilities. 


GULF-MICHIGAN GAS TRANSMISSION CORP, 
St. Louis, for 680-mile, 30-in. line from Perry- 
ville, La. to St. John, Ind. with three compressor 
stations totaling 30,800 hp. 


HOME GAS CO., Pittsburgh. Docket G-1732 to 
build 16 miles paralleling an existing line in 
Steuben and Chemung counties, N. Y. 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS & ELECTRIC CO., Daven- 
port. Docket G-1721 for a 4i-mile, 10-in. line 
from Washington county to Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


MANUFACTURERS LIGHT & HEAT CO., Pitts- 
burgh. Docket G-1732 to build 26 miles of line, 
in various localities, retire 18 miles and a 125- 
hp station, and convert 3 miles transmission line 
to distribution in Pennsylvania and West Vi- 
ginia. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS CO., 130-mile, 
24-in. line paralleling present line from Austin 
storage field near Big Rapids, Mich. to Detroit. 


MISSOURI CENTRAL NATURAL GAS CO, 
Macon, Mo. Docket G-1509 for 25 miles of 6-in. 
from Moberly to Macon, Mo. 


MONTANA POWER CO., Butte, to O'Connor 
Construction Co. for 23 miles of 6-in. and 15 
miles of 8-in. from Hart Mountain field, Wyo, 
to Warren, Mont., and convert an 8-in. oil line 
from Warren to Billings, Mont. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CO. OF MICHIGAN, 
Coldwater, Mich., 77 miles in south central 
Michigan. 


NATURAL GAS STORAGE CO. OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago. To build facilities to develop an under- 
ground storage area 15 miles southwest of Kan- 


kakee, III. 
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BARRETT” COAL-TAR ENAMELS ...... 
AMERICA'S GREATEST PIPELINES 


HERE ARE 


10 REASONS war... 


Products and procedures available for 
every oil and gas pipeline requirement. 
Withstand extremely high and low 
temperatures. 

High ductility and flexibility. 

Coatings not damaged by ‘“‘breathing,”’ 
nor by back-fill stresses. 

High dielectric properties. 
Impermeable to moisture. 

Resistant to attack by gas and petroleum 
products. 

Used by thousands of engineers and 
contractors. 

Universally available and easy to apply 
—applicators all over the country. 
Barrett engineering service always 
available. 


Ville 
e }2 


City 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BARRETT Coal-Tar Enamels Protect 
The Transcontinental Gas Lines 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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from Atlantic Seaboard’s system in W. Va. to a 
point near Radford with laterals to four towns. 






regulating stations. 























Dockets G-1442 and G-1511 for 13.9 miles of 

branch and a measuring and regulating station 

near Humboldt, lowa and 1.5 miles of branch and 
a similar station near La Platte, Neb. 





NORTHWEST NATURAL GAS CO., for 700 miles 
H in Washington, Idaho, Oregon. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO., San Francisco. valley, Calif. 
Docket G-1651 for 141 miles 34-in. loop and 
22,780 hp at authorized stations. 


NEVADA NATURAL GAS PIPE LINE CO., 114 PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE CORP., 2175 


| miles of 1034-in. line from Topock, Ariz., to miles of 26-in. from southern Texas to Seattle, 
Henderson, Las Vegas, and North Las Vegas, Wash., Vancouver, B. C., via Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nev. Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 


NEW RIVER GAS CO., Radford, Va., 50-mile line PIEDMONT GAS CO. INC., Hickory, N. C. Docket 
G-1617 for 28 miles 6-in. line, metering and 


ROCKLAND LIGHT & POWER CO., Nyack, N. Y. 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Omaha. Docket G-1728 for 22 miles transmission line 


between Orangetown and Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
SHENANDOAH GAS CO., Lynchburg, Va., for 59 
miles from near Cedarville, Va., to cities in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO., Los Angeles. 
Docket G-1698 for a 35-mile line in the Antelope 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. and SOUTH- 
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ERN COUNTIES GAS CO., Los A 
G-1718 for 81 miles 30-in. line bres, Dette | | 
water and Desert Center, Calif. 6 wae | 
from Blythe, Calif. station to Calif.-Ario. 30s, 
and two 1760-hp compressors at Blytnn 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Birm 
127 miles of various size pipeline and te | 
pressor stations totaling 11,050 hp in prs . 
Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana. abama 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA GAS Tray 
SION CO., Martinsville. Docket G-2237 Ps 
mile line from Transco’s line near N.C.-v, rl. 
line to Martinsville. . NG. State 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Ho 
45-mile spur from Buffalo, N. Y. to near Nia 
Falls, N. Y. Also 266 miles loops between Te 
and New York, 100 miles of laterals, 72,000 
to be added, and crossing of Niagara river, 


TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., COMpresey 
station with 3960 hp on its main line 

Shreveport. Also 642 miles main and oak 
La., Ark., Miss., Tenn., and Ky. . 














TRANS-CANADA PIPE LINES LTD., for 220 
mile line from Alberta to major cities as far eay 
as Montreal. 


UTAH NATURAL GAS CO. to build a 360-m, 
line from the San Juan basin to Salt Lake City, A 
secondary line would run from Last Chance fie 
(Wayne county, Utah) through Sevier and Sap. 
pete counties. 


UTAH PIPE LINE CO., Dallas, for a 392-mile {in 
from Aztec, N. M. to Salt Lake City. Inciude 
374 miles of 22-in. and 18 miles of 16-in, 


WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION CO. INC,, Wj. 
mington, Del., 615 miles, including 277 milx 
from Sumas, Wash. to Portland, Ore. with shor 
branches to a number of cities in the two state: 
266 miles south from the Osoyoos, B. C. area t 
Spokane and Hanford, Wash.; and 72 miles of 
laterals and 13 measuring stations. 


WESTERN GAS CO., Butte, 53 miles of 16-in. lin 
from Montana-Canada line to near Cut Bank 
Mont. 


Approved 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD CORP., Charleston, W. 
Va., for a 3520-hp station in Randolph county 
on its Cobb-Rockville line. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY NATURAL GAS (C0, 
Charleston, Docket G-1666 for 18.6 miles of 
1234-in. from Winchester to Lexington, Ky. 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS CO., Knox. 
ville, Dockets G-1065 and G-1517 for thre 
laterals totaling 8 miles together with physica 
connections, metering, measuring, and regula: 
ing equipment. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Dockets No. 
1729 and G-1730 to construct a 1980-hp com- 
pressor station near TXL plant in Ector county, 
Texas. 


MISSISSIPP! RIVER FUEL CORP., St. Lous. 
Docket G-1581 for development of Waterloo, Ill 
storage field, 16.2 miles of line, an 1800-hp ste 
tion, and other facilities. 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL GAS CORP., Pitts- 
burgh, Docket G-1701 for a 6600-hp station @ 
Ithaca, N. Y. and 35.2 miles 20-in. loop from 
there to the Therm City station. 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus, Docket G-1639 
for 61.3 miles in Sandusky, Elyria, and Dayton, 
Ohio areas. 


TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION corP., Owens 
boro, Docket 1578 to build 189-mile line from 
Arcadia parish to Morehouse parish, La. (2+ 
and 26-in.) and 425 miles 26-in. loops. Als 
5280 hp near Madison, Ind.; 9340 hp at 4 & 
isting stations; underwater crossings of 
and Mississippi. 
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You can drill rock 35% faster with 
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standard” 250 cfm compressor | 


250 cfm of 100 lb. air (instead of usual 210 cfm) runs 2 heavy rock 
drills at full pressure instead of weak 70 lbs. The tools hit faster and 
harder, will drill 35% faster than the same tools run by any 210 cfm 
compressor. For line testing and backfill tamping, Jaeger “new 
standard” 125 cfm offers comparable advantages over 105 cfm com- 
pressors. See your Jaeger distributor or send for Catalog. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 661 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
Sales and service in 130 cities 
PORTABLE COMPRESSORS @  SELF-PRIMING PUMPS @ CONCRETE MIXERS 


DISTRIBUTED By: 


MANUFACTURED By: MIDDLE 
NICOLET INDUSTRIES, INC. cha Caste eee eee 


FORMERLY GAMA INDUSTRIES INC P. O. Box 153 or’ 2-5216 
70 Pine Street New York 5.N.Y 















UNITED FUEL GAS CO., Charleston, to build 45 
miles in West Virginia, 2640-hp compressor sta- 
tion with dehydration plant, and transfer 1000- 
hp unit from Walgrove to Kanawha station. H. L. 
Gentry Construction Co. has contract for 32 miles 
of 20-in. line near Charleston, W. Va. 


Under Way 


ALGONQUIN GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Boston, 
facilities to serve designated companies in Mass., 
R. |., Conn., and N. J. Includes 253 miles of 
main line and 279 miles of laterals. 


ASSOCIATED NATURAL GAS CO., Tulsa. Docket 
G-1689 for 88 miles of line, town border and 
distribution regulator stations and distribution 
facilities to serve 14 towns in Missouri. 


CANADIAN-MONTANA PIPELINE CO., Calgary, 
has Canadian Pipeline Construction Co. Ltd. at 
work on 18 miles of 16-in. line from Pakowki 
lake area in Alberta to Montana state line; 2 
miles of 12-in., 12 miles of 10-in., 11 miles of 
6-in. and 24 miles of 4-in. line for gathering. 


CITIES SERVICE GAS CO., Oklahoma City, at 
work on 56 miles of 16-, 10-, and 3-in. line in 
Kansas and 13,080 hp at new and old stations. 


COLORADO INTERSTATE GAS CO., Colorado 
Springs, 30 miles 20-in. loop from Elbert county 
to Limon, Colo., 19 miles 654-in. lateral in Fort 
Lyon, Colo., connecting system to recently au- 
thorized 216-mile line; increase Panhandle com- 
pressor station capacity from 4800 to 6600 hp; 
install additional 1320-hp unit at Kit Carson, 
Colo. R. H. Fulton Construction Co. at work on 
216-mile line and 30 miles of 20-in. loop line. 


COLORADO - WYOMING GAS CO., Denver. 
Docket G-1534 for lateral lines and meter sta- 
tions to supply gas to Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, its parent; add 2400 hp at its Mesa com- 
pressor station; replace 11% miles of its Fort 
Warren lateral with larger pipe; and replace 4 
miles of 4-in. (Golden lateral) with 8-in. 





Clamming out a ditch on the bed of the 
Kentucky river is one phase of construc- 
tion on Texas Eastern’s 791-mile line from 
Kosciusko, Miss. to Connellsville, Pa. The 
locale is 15 miles northeast of Lexington, 
Ky., and is one of eight such crossings— 
all submarine. When the 30-in. line is 
completed, Texas Eastern’s network will 
aggregate 4230 miles and carry 1.2 bil- 
lion ft. 


EAST OHIO GAS CO., Cleveland. Docket G-1571 
for a 65-mile, 26-in. line from near Petersburg, 
Ohio to west of Twinsburg, Ohio. Williams Bros. 








now clearing right-of-way and ca 
ways and railroads. 
Dec. 15. 


Sing st ; 
Completion schedult ‘ 


KANSAS-NEBRASKA NATURAL Gas co 
ings, building 117 miles of 23%-, to gs,” Hast 
in Nebraska, four town border stations any ie 
erals, measuring and regulating equipment ‘ 
completed. Regulations are such that pm 1 204, 
during 1951 is problematical. pletion 


MICHIGAN GAS STORAGE Co,, Jackso 
Mahoney Contracting Co. at work on 
of 16-, 22-, and 24-in. line from - 
Junction to near Pontiac-Mt. Clemens 3 lat 

3400-hp, and 30 miles 26-in. loop. All for a 
velopment of the Riverside storage field be 


n, has 
78 Miles 
aiNgsbur 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL CORP., st. Louis, h 
Houston Contracting Co. at work on a 98., - 
16- and 18-in. feeder line from Lincoln al 
La. to Woodlawn, Texas, gas field. Mississi } 
also building an 11-mile, 10-in. lateral to sg 
kom field, Texas. & 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES Co., Minne 

olis, 16 miles connecting lines between facile 
acquired from 3 companies in Montana and \,. 
oming. Compressor station with two 330-hp Units 
and dehydration facilities, together with Addition 
of tw. 580-hp units to an existing station _ 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL GAS CORP. , Pitt. 
burgh, has Williams Austin Co. at work on 25}; 
miles 16-in. from Amsterdam to Albany, N, y 
and 20 miles of 20-in. from Boom station, Tiogg 
county, Pa. to Big Flats near Horsehead, N. y. 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL GAS cop 
Pittsburgh. Docket G-1601. Williams Bros. ¢, 


at work on a 77-mile, 20-in. line from Lawrence h 


county, Pa. to the South Bend storage area, }) 
miles of field lines, and a 12,000-hp station, 
Fish Engineering Co. is building the station, 


NORTHEASTERN GAS TRANSMISSION (¢6. 
Springfield, Mass. 500 miles of line from Ten. 
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For the BeSt in 
PIPE LINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Call, Wire or Write 


MODERN WELDING COMPANY 


Owensboro, Kentucky 


J. H. MOSBEY, JR. 


Vice President Pipeline Operation 


~ an ome 





D. D. FOREMAN 
Superintendent of Pipeline 






























ELLIS PIPE curt 


is the choice of pipeline men for 
cutting cast iron pipe in or out of 
the ditch. 


—And especially 
a time and labor 
saving tool in your 
conversion pro- 
gram. 


ae ne 


No. 01 cuts pipe 
4” to 8” 


No. 1 cuts pipe 
4” to 12" 








—. 


Write for circular 
and price list No. 
34G on our com- 
plete line of pipe 
cutting tools. 


ELLIS & FORD MFG. CO. 
FERNDALE 20, MICH. 
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COMPLETE CORROSION MITIGATION . a ne 
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FEATURED THIS MONTH 


We now have 5 and 10 Ib. 
Apex Magnesium Anodes — 


We Invite Your Immediate Inquiry ... Call ... Write ... Wire bare or anode pak. 
MIDDLE WEST COATING & SUPPLY 
207-A Daniel Bldg. TULSA, OKLAHOMA Telephone 2-5215 

P. O. Box 153 or 2-5216 
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On every jel, we emphasian 
Personal Supervision ‘\{ 


Remember, when TROJAN handles your pipe- 





line construction jobs, you get the full benefit 
of an organization of experienced personnel, 


ample equipment and financial stability. 


TROJAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Office: 1416 North Robinson, Oklahoma City 9, Oklahoma * Phone 2-7696 e Warehouse 1503 S.E. 29th, Phone 6-1430 
MODERN EQUIPMENT © EFFICIENT PERSONNEL @ FINANCIAL STABILITY 
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PIPE LINE 
—CONTRACTORS— 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
RECONDITIONING 












nessee Gas Transmission Co.'s 5 

field, Mass., and from Transcontinentan Pit 
near Greenwich, Conn. and metering “ee 
lating facilities. To serve companies in 
Mass., and N. H. Includes 144 miles 24-j : 
Pittsfield to Wakefield, Mass. to be mat™ 
Oklahoma Contracting Co.; and 225 niides 8 by | 
12-in. laterals and 35 meter stations. +h 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS Co,, Omaha 

H. B. Zachry Co. at work adding to ¢ ha 
sor stations at Bushton, Mullinville, ang Cli > 
Kan. ™ 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus, Docket G-15 
for 74 miles storage project lines, 47\, hi 
20-in. from proposed storage areas to Market 
and 8480 hp for storage service. jn Ashi ; 
Hocking and Knox counties, Ohio. _ 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO., San Francie 
Docket G-1709 for a 44-mile, 85¢-in. ting » 
Monterey county, Calif. 4 





ra, 


Ok OFT Ff 


PACIFIC GAS G&G ELECTRIC CO., San Francisey 
has Bechtel Corp. building compressor station 
at Topock, 6 compressors totaling 15,000 te. 
Hinkley, 7 compressors totaling 17.500 hn: ay 
Kettleman Hills, 8 compressors totaling 12 32 


TAKING UP OLD 
LINES 









PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE CO., Kang. 
City, has R. H. Fulton & Co. on 48 miles 26.j, 
in 4 loops from Liberal, Kansas to Olpe, Km 














2615 East Admiral Place 


32 Years of Pipe Line Experience 


A. C. HOLDER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 












Phone 9-8961 











SAVE TIM 





Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys has 


more than 500,000 square miles 
of aerial maps in the southern 
United States, stretching from 
New Mexico to Florida. Strip 
maps from this vast library are 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


for pipe line location. 


Inquiries invited, 


without obligation. 


EDGAR TOBIN 
AERIAL SURVEYS 


OFFICES: 502 W. MISTLETOE, SAN ANTONIO 1, TEXAS 
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et Fluor do 


, Whether your cooling tower is 
new or old—natural or mechanical 
draft—let a qualified Fluor Service 
Representative study your mainte- 
nance and repair problems—at no cost 
to you! 


1. 
d. 


QQ Inquire through any Fluor Office 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD. 
2500 SOUTH ATLANTIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
| offices in 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ TULSA * HOUSTON ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


— 


2 Free Services Available 


Preventative Maintenance — Fluor will recom- 
mend a preventative maintenance program 
based on operating conditions and locale — 
and then arrange for periodic inspections! 


Estimates for Repair—Fluor will inspect to 
determine repairs necessary to bring your 
tower back to original design efficiency—then 
bid for the job competitively! 














Runsey Bros. Construction Co., on 52 Miles of 
26-in. four loops from Houstonia, Mo. to Glen. 
arm, Ill. Anderson Bros. at work on 18-mile 
26-in. loop east of Edgerton, Ind. 






SOUTHERN NATURAL CAS CO., Birminghan 
building 8400-hp compressor station at Enter. 
prise, Miss. Ford, Bacon & Davis Co. at work o 
34 miles various size pipelines in Louisiana: Ay 
sociated Pipe Line Contractors at work on 4 
miles 24-in. line in Louisiana and Mississippi, 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Houstoy 
303-mile extension from Erie county, N. Y. 
N.Y.-Mass. line; 787 miles of loop along existing 
or authorized line from Texas to Buffalo; 1]}. 
680 hp in existing, authorized, or new compres. 
sor stations; 75 miles of laterals. H.C. Price Co 
is building 156 miles of 24-in. line from Ham. 
burg, N. Y. to the Onondaga-Madison county 
line 65% completed. Houston Contracting 
is at work on 46 miles of 30-in. line from Galion 
to Eros, La. Bechtel Constructors Inc. at work 
on 120 miles 24-in. from Hamburg, N. Y, to 
Hudson river. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Houston. 
Docket G-1614 for 89,530 ft of line and appurte- 
nant facilities and 21,120 hp in a new station in 
Hebron field, Potter county, Pa. Joint project 
with United Natural Gas Co., Oil City. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Houston. 
Docket G-1573 for 419 miles 26- and 30-in. 
loop, 142 miles 24-in. line, 200 miles laterals, 
and 54,100 hp at existing and new stations 


TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION CORP. 
Shreveport, to boost capacity to 1205 MMcf, 79) 
miles 30-in. from Kosciusko, Miss., to Connells- 
ville, Pa.; seven compressor stations with 46,40 
hp on new line, six with 52,500 hp on existing 
line; short lines’ in New York area. Williams 
Brothers-Davis Co. is at work on 163.6 miles of 
30-in. line from Kosciusko, Miss., to the Tennes 
see river, and river crossing of Ohio river on 
Ohio-W. Va. border. Mahoney Contracting Co. 
at work on 100 miles 30-in. from Ohio river to 
Kentucky river and 35 miles of 30-in. from 
Connellsville to Delriont, Pa. Eastern Pipe Line 
Contractors on 76 rniles of 30-in. from Tennes 
see river to Columbia, Tenn. H. B. Zachry ©. 
on 73 miles of 30-in. from Columbia, Tenn. to 
Cumberland river. N. A. Saigh Co. Inc. on 80 
miles of 30-in. from Columbia, Ky. to Kentucky 
river. Trojan Construction Co. on 50 miles of 
30-in. between Ohio river and Vanceburg, Ky. 











Pentzien Inc. at work on 30-in. line under 
Cumberland and Kentucky river. 


TEXAS-ILLINOIS NATURAL GAS PIPELINE C0, 
Chicago, on its 1331 mile line, Midwestern Con- 
structors Inc., 100 miles 30-in. from St. Elmo 
to Sibley, III. 52.2% completed; Mississippi river 
crossing at Wittenberg, Mo. started June 1; 10) 
miles 30-in. Moark, Ark. to Mississippi river 
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Coating and wrap- 

ping 20° line in the 

winter months in 
North Louisiana. 


Hovu LeN VI ACUINE COMPANY 


OIL e GAS e GASOLINE e WATER PIPE LINES 
LAURENCE H. FAVROT R.P. GREGORY GEO. A. PETERKIN 
2707 FERNDALE PLACE HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 





Sip on-Pour tull-Lower in ¥ 


“Field - Jointer” construction features heavy, rigid, paper mould 
equipped with felt inserts for each end, preventing waste, plus heavy 
adhesive tape fasteners. One - quarter inch spacing between pipe and 
mould gives positive assurance of protection. Slip on — pour full — 
Lower in. 


The “Field-Jointer” represents a new technique of coating field joints 
and skid-marks with the same material used on pipe at the coating 
machine. Slip-on “Field-Jointer”’ over joint, pour enamel, fasten, and 
you are ready to lower-in. The canvas sling method is slower, and does 
not provide assurance of adequate protection for pipe bottoms. Use of 
“Field-Jointer” provides following features for field use: 

*% Eliminates waste of material 

*% Eliminates clean-up operations 

% Operates simply requiring no skilled labor 

*% Affords positive proof of pipe-bottom protection 


% Prices and additional information, plus arrangements for 
field demonstrations furnished on request. 


CONTACT US DIRECT OR: 


Line Products Corp., Foot of Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
S. D. Day Co., 1973 W. Gray, Houston Texas 

Mel Maddox, P. O. Box 165, Little Rock, Arkansas 

J. H. Longaker, 1204 Russ Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


AMERICAN COATING SUPPLY CO. 


3-8704 a Phones a 4-4333 
NEW METHOD Box 3085 a Whittier Station Tulsa, Okla. 
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near Chester, Ill. 68.2% compl 

under way on 106 miles 30-in, frome 
to Malvern, Ark., 79.29, complete: and 74," 
30-in. from Newport to Moark, Ark 90 4 mile 
plete; on 130 miles, Malvern Ark rs 
50.3% complete. Fish Constructors Ine He 
is building compressor stations and has ! 
tracted to Hydrocarbon Construction Co ee 
four compressor stations at New Ca baie 
Marshall, Tex. and Malvern and Bigge _ 
Ray L. Smith at work on 60 miles at 2 
Ill. to Volo station, 71.29, completed. Olt 


Uston 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO., Shreve 
G-1574, to build approximately 1] tl 
in. in Gulf of Mexico off the Louisiana 4 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO., Shreveport 
miles 16-in. from Baldwin county; Ala, to 
cambia county, Fla.; two laterals to Saufley field 
Also tap and sales meter stations, 4 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO., Shreveport 1005 
miles in Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi In 
cludes 504.7 miles 30-in., 6 miles 26-in, 
miles 24-in. from Agua Dulce field in south 
Texas to Monroe, La.; about 245 miles of 30. 
26-, 24-, and 20-in. from Gulf of Mexico north, 
east to Jackson, Miss.; 59.6 miles from this line 
to near Kosciusko, Miss. Contracts have beer 
awarded to Brown & Root Inc., Houston, for en. 
gineering, construction, and other services and to 
Gulf-Southern Contractors, Fort Worth, for othe, 
major work on the project. In offshore fields in 
Gulf of Mexico: 12.3 miles 14-in. line. H. ¢ 
Price Co. has signed a contract for the Somastic 
coating of 137 miles of line to be laid in soy 
central Louisiana. Also under way are 68.] miles 
of 16-in.; 2514 miles 6-, 8-, 10-, and 12-in, 
gathering lines from fields in Plaquemine 
parish, La. to New Orleans. 


UNITED NATURAL GAS CO., Oil City, p; 
Docket G-1614 for 89,530 ft of line and appurte. 
nant facilities and 21,120 hp in a new station in 
Hebron field, Potter county, Pa. Joint projec 
with Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


Contracts Let 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus, to H. L. Gentry 
Construction Co. for 26 miles of 20-in. line from 
Wellington to Elyria, Ohio. 


Pending Construction 


GRAND VALLEY PIPELINE CO., Denver, a 105- 
mile, 8- and 10-in. line from Piceance creek to 
Grand Junction and Rifle, Colo. 


LAKE SHORE PIPE LINE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
45-mile, 1034-in. line from Meadville, Pa, to 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Work to begin in 1952. 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL GAS CORP, 
Pittsburgh, to Pipe Line Construction & Drilling 
Co. for 23% miles of 16- and 20-in. line from 
Preston station near Waynesburg, Pa. to Colvin 
Gate, Washington county, Pa., and 4! miles of 
20-in. from Murrysville Gate to Tonkin pump 
station, Westmoreland county, Pa. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORP., Syracuse 
under Docket G-1475, a 55-mile 1034-in. line 
to supply Watertown and other communities. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE CO., Kansas 
City, Mo. Docket G-1705 for 6000 hp at exis 
ing stations, 24.7 miles 26-in. and 7.24 miles 
30-in. 
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